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Union Now 


fi decision reached by the Supreme War Council of 
the Allies at its meeting in London on Friday of last 
week was of quite extraordinary importance. In the words 
of the official communiqué, 


the British and French Governments decided from the out- 
set of the war to co-ordinate in the fullest possible manner 
the economic war effort of the two countries. . . The new 
measures adopted by the two Governments will provide for 
the best use in the common interest of the resources of both 
countries in raw materials, means of production, tonnage, 
ctc. They will also provide for the equal distribution between 
them of any limitations, should circumstances render neces- 
sary a reduction of the programmes of imports. The two 
countries will in future draw up their import programmes 
jointly and will avoid competition in purchases which they 
have to make abroad in carrying out those programmes. 


This decision, taken so early in the war and without the 
compelling force of some shattering catastrophe, is a proof 
that the very dearly-bought lessons that the last war had to 
teach in the technique of alliance have not been forgotten. 
Effectiveness is from the start to override national pride in 
the economic field as in the military. Last week’s deci- 
Sion 1s not merely a piece of governmental mechanism; it 

s been universally accepted as a gesture of fundamental 
solidarity between the two peoples. 

The announcement specified six topics, for which Anglo- 
French Executive Committees are to be set up. They are 
Air, Munitions and Raw Materials, Oil, Food, Shipping, 
and Economic Warfare. The division is clearly administra- 
tive; the list is one of Ministries that are to co-operate 
with their Opposite numbers, and that is in itself a guaran- 
_ of effectiveness. In each case, it is easy to see both 
the tasks that have to be mastered and the advantages that 


will accrue from co-operation. Nowhere are these advan- 
tages greater than in the double field of munitions produc- 
tion and raw material supply. There have been cases, even 
in the short life of the present war, when the French and 
British Governments have bid against each other for sup- 
plies. There have been reports of cases where one Govern- 
ment has obtained control of the supply of a material, with- 
out consultation with the other. We are now officially 
assured that such instances will not recur. All purchases 
are to be made in common. This will ensure the cheapest 
possible supplies, and the co-ordination of programmes 
of production by the first two committees will greatly 
increase the effective output of the two countries. Before 
the outbreak of war it was known that Great Britain was 
helping France out of a temporary shortage of aero engines, 
and this is only one example of the way in which efficient 
co-ordination can assist in the complex task of modern 
production. 

There is, however, one obvious absentee from the list: 
finance is not mentioned. Yet the advantages of co-ordina- 
tion and common policy in the sphere of finance would 
seem to be no less than in the other fields to be covered 
by the new scheme. The exchange rate between the pound 
and the franc is pegged, and the defence of the two cur- 
rencies in unison would seem to be far more effective than 
of the two in counterpoint. Both Britain and France have 
very large external reserves; France almost certainly has 
more gold and Britain more of other liquid assets. But the 
joint fund, even if it is restricted to those assets that can 
be immediately raised, must be well over ten figures in 
pounds sterling and something like the astronomical figure 
of 200,000,000,000 francs. M. Reynaud and ‘Sir John 
Simon have already pledged their co-operation in general 
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terms. The edifice of Allied collaboration would be well 
completed with a Finance Committee. 

For the conduct of the war this new-found economic 
solidarity will be crucial. It is more obvious every day 
that the war is to be a test of economic strength and that, 
to win the contest, we must not merely have the superior 
strength but we must deploy it in the line of battle. That 
we have the strength can be seen from the briefest glance 
at the statistics. Three comparisons are enough to serve as 
illustrations. Great Britain and France, even without their 
Dominions and Colonies, produce more than four times as 
much iron ore—the foundation of any industrial economy, 
in war as in peace—as Germany and her conquests. They 
have nearly three times as many motor vehicles in use—an 
indication both of mobility in transport and of the popular 
standard of living. And they produce twice as many motor 
vehicles every year—a sign of manufacturing capacity. Our 
task now is to turn these figures into military facts, and last 
week’s decision is an earnest of the determination to do it 
in the most effective way possible. 

It is, moreover, an equal partnership into which Britain 
and France are entering. There is no senior or junior 
partner. In purely economic statistics, the British figures 
often bulk largest. But the economic contribution of 
France is none the less enormous. Perhaps we do not suffici- 
ently credit the economic strength of a nation that can 
maintain so vigorous a life with one man out of every eight 
standing to arms. We certainly do not render sufficient 
honour to the financial effort that France is making without 
complaint. Her ordinary Budget is balanced. New direct 
taxes have been imposed and there has been none of our 
hesitation in grasping the nettle of levying on the consump- 
tion of the working class. The direct tax on all incomes has 
been raised from 2 per cent. to 5 per cent.; the 40-hour 
week is a distant memory; and men of military age work- 
ing in munitions factories are given only military pay. 
There is certainly no lack of willingness among the French 
workers to make direct sacrifices to protect their democratic 
way of life. The whole of France is well aware (as we are 
hardly yet) that war is no spare-time job and no casual 
luxury. 

The French economic effort is thus by no means to be 
despised. But even so it is not the largest contribution that 
France is making to the common cause. We have had re- 
ports of the grateful affection with which the British Ex- 
peditionary Force was welcomed in France. We should do 
well to reciprocate with the same affectionate gratitude for 


the size and efficiency of the French Army, the first bulwark 
of democracy. France could not win this war without 
Britain; but Britain could hardly begin to fight it without 
the protection of the Maginot Line. We shall fight and 
win it in equal partnership. 

But is that enough? Are the virtues of co-operation to be 
restricted to the duration of the war? Is unity to be de- 
mobilised when the Armistice is signed? It would surely be 
a betrayal of the ideals for which we are fighting if such a 
result were accepted as inevitable. Vague though our war 
aims may be, they surely comprehend a greater unity and 
trustfulness between nations. What finer demonstration of 
our own faith could there be, or what stronger encourage- 
ment to others to do likewise, than a determination that the 
closest Anglo-French collaboration shall outlast the war? 

In race, in temperament and in habits the French and 
the British are poles apart. But we have proved before, and 
we are now proving again, not only that we can act 
together, but that we must act together. The years 1914-18 
were the proof of the first; the years 1919-39 were the 
proof of the second. What remains to be shown is that we 
can collaborate in and for peace as well as war. Last week’s 
decision is, then, we must hope, only a starting point for a 
new adventure in international cohesion which will not 
confine its purview to the methods of organising destruc- 
tion. Is there any good reason, for example, why an Anglo- 
French Customs Union should not be one of our war aims? 
There are, of course, differences both in commercial policy 
and in industrial structure; but the obstructions raised 
both by those differences and by entrenched interests are 
smaller between Britain and France, whose economies are 
complementary rather than competitive, than between 
almost any other conceivable pair of nations of comparable 
importance. If the integration of international commerce 
cannot make progress here, the cause is hopeless. Or again, 
would there not be benefits to be derived from a joint 
assumption of trusteeship by the two mother countries for 
their colonial empires, which adjoin in every continent? 
In this field, too, Anglo-French collaboration can point the 
way to that wider unity on which the only hope of achiev- 
ing durable peace must rest. 

These are some of the enticing vistas opened up by last 
week’s meeting of the Supreme Council. The Council’s 
purpose was to demonstrate that democracy can be strong, 
and that it finds its strength in the unforced collaboration 
of equals. That is a doctrine whose fruits must be gathered 
in peace as in war. 


Hitler’s Protectorate 


od the beginning of the war Germany has coun- 
tered every rumour of unrest in her Czech “ Protec- 
torate ” with a categorical denial. Bohemia and Moravia 
are “oases of peace” in a wilderness of war. Yet all the 
censorship in the Reich is unable to keep up the illusion 
now that reports of the upheavals of the last three weeks 
are at last beginning to reach the outside world. The 
occasion for this outbreak of bitter revolt and still more 
bitter reprisals appears to have been the Czech Day of 
Independence (October 28th), and the greatest pitch of 
violence was probably reached on that day, but sporadic 
outbursts have been continuing ever since, not only in 
Prague but also in other large towns in the Protectorate. 
The student body constituted the spearhead of resist- 
ance, and it is upon them that the full weight of Nazi 
vengeance has fallen. Over one hundred students are 
believed to have been massacred, hundreds more im- 
prisoned and beaten, many thousands deported to the 
Reich, some to the terrible concentration camp at Buchen- 
wald. Nor have the Nazis been content with physical 
reprisals. They have attacked the non-material springs of 
Czech resistance by occupying the Charles University on 
November 16th, thereafter publishing an official ban which 
closes the university for three -years and suspends all its 
activities. Academic circles, however, have not been the 
only sufferers. Street fighting took its toll of every section 


of the population. Sabotage in factories and outbreaks of 
violence in other cities accompanied the demonstrations in 
Prague, and the extent of the unrest is shown by the 
Germans’ hurried transference of troops into various 
large cities, culminating in the declaration of martial law 
in Prague, Kladno, Beraun and Horchowitz on November 
18th. To-day Prague is a “ city of the dead.” Armed groups 
of S.S. men and Gestapo agents patrol the streets, 
machine-gun nests are planted at various strategic points. 
Order (Nazi style) has been restored. : 

This virtual siege of the Czechs in their own country is 
a logical consequence of the policy pursued by the Nazis 
since, just over a year ago, they entered on their first 
experiment of controlling an alien race. Much was at stake. 
Having selected as Lebensraum an area in which some 
fifteen different races lived in an almost perpetual ferment 
of mutual antagonism, the Germans had set themselves 4 
task of almost superhuman delicacy. Eventually their whole 
plan of building a Central European Reich would stand 
or fall on their ability to reconcile their new subjects to 
an alien domination. Every generation of empire builders 
has faced this same problem, from the Romans in Gaul 
to the British in South Africa, and throughout history one 
policy and one only has ever given lasting success— 
parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. Could the Nazis 
take the lesson to heart? 
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The signs were not altogether unpropitious. The Conser- 
vative wing in Czecho-Slovakia felt themselves politically 
more in sympathy with Hitler than with Dr Benes. They 
had opposed the President’s dependence upon the West 
and upon Russia, and in the event their forecast of what 
would happen was proved right. The Government set up 
after Munich by the Agrarian leader, Dr Beran, on the 
basis of Czech independence and German collaboration 
profited by the immense revulsion of sentiment among the 
Czechs against the Western democracies who had betrayed 
them. The Germans were merely felt to have played 
their own hand well, while France and Britain were 
traitors. Hitler had therefore a certain moral capital of 
goodwill, and had he succeeded in incorporating the 
Czechs into a German economic framework without out- 
raging their national feelings, the Beran Government 
might have been in power to-day. 


Here, however, the Nazi regime paid the penalty of its 
previous excesses. There is little doubt that Hitler desired 
a peaceful settlement; but both on the score of economics 
and politics such a settlement was beyond his grasp. 
Economically, the bankruptcy of the Nazi regime, the 
interior strain, the growing trade deficit, and the shortage 
of devisen made necessary a new predatory excursion. 
Moreover, the Czechs were not easy to incorporate by 
suggestion. The free markets of the world continued to 
exercise an overriding attraction on such institutions as 
the Bata factories at Zlin or the Skoda works. Accordingly 
only an actual physical conquest of Czech territory (and 
of the gold reserves in the National Bank) could ease the 
strain. Politically, Hitler had now to reap the whirlwind of 
his Sudeten policy. The breakdown of negotiations between 
Sudetens and Czechs had been secured by inflaming poli- 
tical passions to white heat. They could not now be 
cooled with a wave of the hand. All over Bohemia and 
Moravia local Nazis, cock-a-hoop with victory, were 
clamouring for a “ forward ” policy, and when (which was 
rare) no official confirmation was given they took the law 
into their own hands. So great became Nazi pressure on 
the Czech population that by March the old breach between 
the Beran and the Benes groups had virtually disappeared. 
The Czechs were united against the Germans. Co-opera- 
tion—on a voluntary basis—was at an end. There was 
nothing left for Hitler but to march upon a defenceless 
Prague. 


With the occupation of Czech territory Hitler had 
already thrown away the most promising side of his policy 
for Mitteleuropa—indirect rule through local Right-wing 
Governments. In the months which followed he threw 
away the other possibility—enlightened rule by Germans 
on the spot. The dualism which marks and mars the whole 
Hitlerian technique was all too apparent in the Protectorate. 
On the one hand, the appointment of the well-known 
moderate, Baron von Neurath, to be Protector was looked 
on as an earnest that Hitler’s promises of full cultural and 
local autonomy for the Czechs would be implemented. On 
the other, Hitler chose the Sudeten Frank to assist von 
Neurath as Secretary of State, and in doing so picked on 
one of the most notorious of the Party gangsters. Frank 
had been responsible for much of the unrest in the summer 
of 1938 and represented the extreme wing of Sudeten 
Opposition. Now he was ready for any opportunity to wreak 
his twenty-year spite on the impotent Czechs. Incredible 
as it may seem, Frank had conceived the design of clear- 
ing Bohemia and Moravia of their Czech population and 
of returning them as Ur-Deutsche provinces to the Ur- 
Deutsches Reich. Thus any attempt on the part of the 
Protector to conciliate the Czechs fell foul of Frank’s 
design to convince Berlin that the Czech question could 
only finally be settled by a judicious mixture of trans- 
portation and extermination. Throughout the summer it 
was possible to see his hand in every outbreak of violence 
(in the Budweis rally, for example, or the Kladno 
incidents), while the Protector’s attempts at conciliation 
Invariably came too late. The various measures of 
Germanisation, such as the importation of German 
officials, opening of German schools, imposition of the 
German language and the wholesale exchanges of Czech 
and German working peoples, were also his. 


The first weeks of the war appear to have been rela- 
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tively quiet. Nazi propaganda made full use of the 

betrayal ” of Poland by the West and of the Allies’ 
determination to sit tight behind the Maginot Line while 
inciting the Czechs to undertake an unsupported revolt. 
Dr Benes was declared to be their instrument to this end. 
The lull ended on October 28th, not because the Czechs 
were planning resistance but for a more sinister reason. 
Two events appear to have stirred Frank to new activity. 
On the one hand, von Neurath had used the outbreak of 
war as an opportunity to re-energise the policy of con- 
ciliation and had opened negotiations with President 
Hacha. He appears to have offered the Czechs a fully 
“independent ” Czech State with a generous measure of 
frontier revision not only at the expense of the Poles (most 
of the Teschen area was to be restored) but also by various 
modifications of the Sudeten frontier, such as restoring 
the unity of the Domazlice district which had been 
wantonly divided up during the occupation of the Fifth 
Zone in October, 1938. In return the Czechs were to make 
an unequivocal declaration of loyalty to the Fuehrer. Von 
Neurath did not suggest (as was rumoured) that Czech 
regiments should serve besides Germany’s on the Western 
front, but the possibility of “ policing duties ” not only in 
the Protectorate but also in occupied Poland may have 
been broached. It is true that President Hacha firmly 
refused another journey to Berlin, but von Neurath appa- 
rently intended to continue the negotiations. There 
was thus a faint chance of bringing Berlin 
round to the way of conciliation. The other event was 
Hitler’s “ peace” offer, with its reference to large-scale 
transfers of population, which some commentaries held 
to include the forced emigration of millions of Czechs to 
Russia. Frank was now spurred by fear and hope. The 
surest way to wean Berlin from conciliation was to provide 
yet another proof of Czech intransigence. This Frank set 
out to manufacture. On October 28th the brutal assault 
of German police, S.S. guards and armed civilians upon 
the peaceful Czech crowds created exactly the desired 
reaction. For a fortnight resistance continued. To-day, 
with large sections of the Protectorate under martial law 
and thousands of students deported to the Reich (a 
sinister precedent) it appears that Frank’s policy has 
prevailed. 


There can be little doubt as to the consequences. Frank 
and Himmler between them have done something which 
even Masaryk and Benes could not completely achieve. 


They have created Czech unity. Business circles ruined 


by the Nazis’ economic pressure, workers toiling overtime 
on cut wages, housewives catering with ration cards, 
parents besieging the Gestapo headquarters for news of 
their massacred children, form a solid core of intransigent 
resistance which must exceed even Frank’s wildest hopes. 
Germany has now no alternative. Her way with the Pro- 
tectorate must be the way of oppression. Even those 
Czechs who have most bitterly resented Munich must 
now realise that only through Allied support can they 
escape from Nazi domination. Those who were ready at 
the beginning of the war to castigate the Czech exiles as 
intriguers prepared to sacrifice their people on the altars 
of personal ambition must now look to these same exiles 
if the Czechs are ever again to achieve even a tolerable 
existence. Thus at one stroke a certain element of am- 
biguity in the position of the emigrés has been wiped out. 


The repercussions are not confined to Bohemia and 
Moravia. From Slovakia come rumours of passive and 
active resistance to the Nazi occupation. In some areas, 
Hlinka guards have been murdered and the toll of arrests 
among prominent Slovak citizens rises daily. The old 
bitterness against the Czechs is being swallowed in the new 
far fiercer bitterness against the Germans. Further afield, 
the closing of the Charles University, alma mater of Slav 
students from all over the Balkan peninsula, has led to 
angry anti-German demonstrations. In Jugoslavia espe- 
cially, feeling is running very high. Through their Czech 
brethren the Slav peoples throughout Germany’s self- 
Promised Land are getting their first taste of Nazi tule. 
Every shot, every beating, every deportation 1s draining 
what little moral capital Hitler may still have possessed. 
Mitteleuropa may yet be created by Germany's force of 
arms. It can never be held by the Nazis’ arts of peace. 
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The End of German Exports 


HE economic war against Nazi Germany has entered 
T this week upon a new phase. Hitherto, the efforts of 
the British and French Navies have been limited to taking 
any German ships they could find and seizing any contra- 
band destined for Germany. These two objects have been 
attained with encouraging success. But part of Germany's 
trade with the outside world has hitherto been unmolested. 
Since the signature of the Declaration of Paris in 1856, 
international law has not normally permitted the seizure of 
enemy goods if carried in neutral ships. Germany $ exports 
to overseas markets have consequently continued, and the 
Allies have strictly observed the letter of international law, 
even though to do so was manifestly in their disfavour. 
But another principle of international law which overrides 
the rules of embargo is the principle of reprisal. The right 
of a warring nation to take reprisals against the illegal acts 
of the enemy has been recognised in international law ever 
since privateers were sent out with letters of marque to 
take revenge for the acts of pirates. In the present war 
the Nazi Government has been obliging enough to spare 
us the trouble of proving its breaches of international law; 
they have been flagrant. The U-boats have distinguished 
neither between enemy and neutral ships nor between in- 
coming and outgoing cargoes. And in the last few days a 
string of ships, neutrals and British alike, have been sunk 
by mines, believed to be of the magnetic type, sown broad- 
cast and without notification in the sea lanes. In March, 
1915, a similar situation was met by a British decision 
to seize all German exports. This precedent is to be 
followed: the Prime Minister announced on Tuesday that 
a similar Order-in-Council will be issued forthwith. We 
will not fight barbarism with one hand tied behind our 
back. 

That Germany should wish to export to overseas coun- 
tries when she cannot import from them in return might 
seem, at first sight, to be a curious procedure. But there 
are many ways in which the proceeds of overseas sales can 
be of value to Germany. She needs dollars for propaganda 
work and, it may be, for the purchase of support. Nearer 
home, her task of paying for supplies from the European 
countries she can reach by land will be immensely facili- 
tated if she can offer part payment in a currency that they 
can trust—not Reichsmarks. The only source of such 
foreign exchange is from sales of German goods in over- 
seas countries. It is by exports from neutral harbours or 
in neutral ships that the tattered remnants of Nazi credit 
are held together and that the Nazis are enabled 
to make a desperate effort to pay their way against the 
smooth and efficient contraband control of the Allied 
navies. 

The new British move will, then, be a severe blow to 
Germany. But not only to Germany. The contiguous 
neutrals, and esvecially the Low Countries, which are 
Germany’s natural window to the world, will suffer in 
several ways. They will lose their profitable entrepét 
trade; one half has gone already and the other half will 
go now; the Dutch quays, which are now laden with 
German goods of all sorts, will soon be empty. Goods 
made up from German materials, but which remain of 
substantially German origin, must inevitably also come 
under the ban. The neutrals will also suffer from the 
double contro] that the British and French Navies will have 
to exert, for though it will be the endeavour of the 
blockading authorities oo reduce to a minimum the in- 
convenience experienced by neutral shipping, i 
ships will now have to be submitted to as einaciaedk 
as incoming vessels. Moreover, though the origin of a 
particular consignment might seem prima facie to be 
easier to discover than its ultimate destination, the control 
device of rationing. Another time-saver, the Navicert 


system, by which the bona fides of a shipment are certified 
by the British consular service at the consigning port— 
which has this week been revived for United States exports 
— is also less easy to apply to goods coming away from the 
enemy’s borders. The Ministry of Economic Welfare, 
however, is well-informed on where German exports go 
and who carries them, and the system can be expected to 
work at least as smoothly as in the last war. Neutral 
traders can certainly be assured that the most sympathetic 
consideration possible will be given to their interests. It 
is understood, for example, that a period of grace for 
contracts entered into before the Prime Méinister’s 
announcement will be allowed. 

But neither the loss of entrepdt trade nor the extra in- 
conveniences of the contraband control are the worst 
feature of the new development in the neutrals’ eyes. 
Germany will now be compelled more than ever to concen- 
trate her attentions upon them. Moreover, she has certain 
things they need. Holland, for example, a country of 
commerce and light industry, is largely dependent upon 
supplies of German heavy industrial products. One effect 
of the intensification of the British blockade—especially 
if the mine-laying against which it is a reprisal has the 
effect of scaring neutral shipping away from the narrow 
seas—may be to draw the neutrals more closely into 
Germany’s industrial and commercial orbit, an anticipa- 
tion which is certainly not pleasant to them. 

That the new Allied policy has unfortunate conse- 
quences for the neutrals is a matter for very sincere regret. 
But it is part and parcel of the war which Germany first 
chose to start and then chose to fight by illegal methods. 
The neutrals must know that their best chance of free 
commerce and safe trading in the future lies in the speediest 
possible Allied victory. “ It is for neutral nations to recog- 
nise,” as the present First Lord of the Admiralty wrote 
in 1915, “that it is not practically possible, nor in the 
neutral interests, to claim the maintenance of a situation 
which would deprive naval strength of all its rights, while 
permitting naval weakness to indulge in every abuse.” 
Complaints addressed to London (if there are any) are 
decidedly misdirected. The war was no more of Britain’s 
seeking than of the neutrals’, and it is not the Royal Navy 
that is sinking their ships and drowning their women and 
children. 

It does not, however, follow that the neutrals must 
merely be left to their fate—that would, indeed, be the 
blindest sort of economic warfare, as well as the most un- 
just. One of the great advantages of stopping Germany’s 
exports is that by concentrating all her trade in a few 
markets the field for our counter action is similarly 
limited. This week’s decision should now be followed up 
by an intensive compaign to beat Germany out of the 
markets that are still accessible to her. Our bargaining 
position is strong; Germany’s is weak. We have goods 
to buy, goods to sell and goods to carry. We can, if we 
choose, supply the contiguous neutrals with the goods they 
need from Germany, and we can undercut the German bids 
to an indefinite extent, for while we can recoup our losses 
in the whole wide world, a loss in these markets for Ger- 
many is a loss for her whole foreign trade. We can also 
beat her out of these markets by buying up their export 
surpluses. Hitherto we have not been bold enough along 
these lines. There is disappointment in Turkey, for ex- 
ample, at the very modest compensation that has been 
found in Britain for the trade with Germany that she 
has renounced; and in Roumania, though there are reports 
that British bulk purchases will be made in larger amounts 
and at more attractive prices than hitherto, it would be 


rash to assume that, without more definite proof of 


British support, the Roumanians will continue to resist 
pressure for an expansion of trade. In all these 
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countries where the Allies and Germany still compete, we 
must be prepared deliberately to abandon commercial prin- 
ciples. Trade in these markets is a weapon in economic 
warfare to us; it is life and death to Germany. 

The other conclusion to be drawn from this week’s 
decision is almost too obvious to be mentioned—if it were 
not also too obvious to be noticed. It is the Allies who are 
serving on Germany notice to quit her overseas markets; 
but they will not derive full advantage from their action 
unless they move in themselves. There are hungry neutrals 
waiting to jump the claims we are now rendering vacant. 
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This problem was examined at length in the previous 
article in this series a fortnight ago, and the conclusion 
then reached may well be re-emphasised to-day: that 
these markets will accrue to our benefit only if we pursue 
a carefully integrated and energetically directed policy for 
that purpose. 
‘The new policy of reprisal has the supreme merit of 
being boldly conceived and rapidly executed. It would be 
a pity if it proved to have outrun in boldness or in speed 
the plans for following it up in every market of the over- 
seas world which should be treading close on its heels. 


Shipping Policy 


HE recent appointment of Sir Arthur Salter to be 

Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Shipping 
was welcome earnest that there would be expertise near 
the helm of the new Ministry. The experience of the last 
war, in which Sir Arthur did notable work in requisition- 
ing and in inter-Allied shipping relations, will not be 
forgotten. It then took two years of trial and error before 
a Ministry of Shipping was set up. This time it should 
be possible to see the shipping problem as a whole from 
the start. 

At the moment the chief topic of debate is the level of 
freights. So it was in the first years of the last war, 
when shipping policy was consistently labouring behind 
shipping needs. No section of any party can wish for 
a return of the high earnings and excessive profits that 
were then made in the industry. But if one lesson stands 
out more than another from the experience of that time, 
it is that attempts to control freights do not add up to a 
shipping policy. It was a grave error of 1914-17 that the 
symptom of soaring freights was permitted to obscure the 
disease of deficient carrying power. 

The progress of shipping policy after August, 1914, was 
purely empirical. Vessels were taken over by the Admir- 
alty and War Office and paid for at rates made, in effect, 
by panels of the shipowners themselves. The rates were 
high, but they fell very far below the levels reached by 
freights in uncontrolled transactions. The reasons for the 
general rise were simple. The world’s shipping was dis- 
organised. Allied tonnage was requisitioned. Services were 
turned to new and longer routes. Ports were closed. There 
were restrictions on navigation. Raiders and contraband 
controls caused delay. Commerce was dislocated. Even if 
no single ton of Allied or neutral shipping had been lost 
by enemy action, the world’s carrying power would have 
fallen seriously. Carrying power does not depend simply 
upon the number of ships available, but upon the number 
of laden voyages the ships can do in a given time. Voyages 
were now longer in sea miles and in time, and commercial 
maladjustment meant more voyages in ballast. Allied ports 
were congested with unladen ships and the quaysides were 
crowded with goods that land transport could not clear 
away. The Allies’ demand for materials was urgent and 
insistent, and, with shipping blocked and slowed down, 
it was no wonder that freights shot up. It was the obvious 
reaction of a world industry to world events. 

This was not clearly seen. The first controls, adminis- 
tered somewhat haphazardly by the defence Departments, 
the Board of Trade and a number of ad hoc bodies, had 
only one object—to restrict freights. More and more ships 
and shipping space were brought under requisition at fixed 
rates. By May, 1916, over a third of Britain’s ocean-going 
steamers were requisitioned—for the forces, for Allied ser- 
vice, for the carriage of sugar, nitrate, pyrites, flax, timber 
Or iron ore. Insulated space for meat was requisitioned in 
the Australian, New Zealand and Plate trades, and, with 
the introduction of liner requisitioning on their set routes in 
addition to the taking over of tramps, space for both wheat 
and munitions was requisitioned in ships on the North 
Atlantic routes. In February, 1917, when it was decided 
to make requisitioning general, half the British mercantile 
fleet had been taken over 


But by now more insight was evident. The Ministry of 





Shipping was set up, in December, 1916, “ to control and 
regulate any shipping available for the needs of the coun- 
try in such a manner as to make the best use thereof.” 
The problem of carrying power was perceived, and re- 
quisitioning, from being a negative defence against high 
freights, became a means of positive organisation. Ship- 
owners had claimed from the outset that deficient carrying 
power was the key; but it was not until the early months 
of 1917 that the point was taken by the Government. 
The officials of the Ministry then set up saw that their 
duty was to co-ordinate the control of both ships and 
Cargoes so as to bring trade needs and shipping capacity 
into direct line. Tonnage available had fallen by a quarter 
by 1917, and the fall in entrances at ports was proportion- 
ately greater. Imports were down by a third compared 
with 1913, even though the ratio of imports to tonnage had 
risen. There was urgent need for the closest co-operation 
between the Government controls over wheat, sugar and 
munitions and the volume and direction of shipping. With 
its eyes opened to the crucial importance of carrying 
capacity, the Ministry could plan ahead. The need to save 
shipping by restricting non-essential imports was recog- 
nised. Faute de mieux, tonnage was concentrated on the 
North Atlantic routes to bring in food and munitions. 
Energetically the ports, quays and sidings were cleared 
of undue congestion: labour was mobilised, trucks were 
pooled and goods lying unduly long were penalised. Plans 
went beyond the cutting of old-standing knots like these. 
Inter-Allied import programmes were adjusted by joint 
action to the shipping capacity available—a policy pos- 
sible already in this war because of the pool planned 
between Britain and France. Above all—and under the 
new threat of unrestricted submarine warfare—ship- 
building was pressed forward. The priority of the 
Admiralty was abated; materials were freed for the 
commercial yards. All this was belated. Much of it 
might not have been required had the need to maximise 
shipping turnover and capacity been fully realised 
earlier. As it was, stringent State control, coming in 
when the emergency was already extreme, was com- 
pelled to sever valuable commercial and mercantile 
connections. But it was a shipping policy, though an 
emergency one. 

There is all the material here for Sir John Gilmour and 
his staff. Fundamentally the shipping problem is simply 
the wider problem of supplies. From the first gong in this 
fight the twofold needs of shipping were evident: to plan 
the most efficient and economical use of Allied and neutral 
shipping space (which in total was not in 1939 so nearly 
adequate as in 1914, wide The Economist, September 
16th); and to bring into employment a steady stream of 
new tonnage to make up for tonnage lost by requisitioning, 
convoy delays, congestion and losses by sinking. Every 
effort to lessen delays and to root out aimless voyages in 
ballast was indicated. rae 

Above all, it is plain that trade and shipping must be 
planned in step, that ships must only go where cargoes 
are and cargoes must always be where ships come. There 
is no sovereign way to secure this. If vessels are to sail 
on commercial voyages under requisition, because of the 
vital nature of the supplies they are to bring in, then their 
direction must go hand in hand with State purchasing and 
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commodity control. But it is both undesirable and imprac- 
ticable to cut needlessly across or cut away the established 
framework of sea-borne commerce with its connections, 
machinery, experience and goodwill. The task is to main- 
tain and expand trade by the best and most efficient means 
to hand. It is to employ the shipping industry, of this and 
other countries, to the best interest of the Allies—not, 
except under pressure of emergency, to usurp Its functions. 
The sole sine qua non is co-ordinated supervision and 
control to press shipping into the mould of Allied needs. 
Shipping is an international industry. No merely 
national or Allied scheme can put a strait-jacket on 
freights. To a point there must be differences between the 


NOTES OF 


The First War Borrowing.—There is every justifi- 
cation for the fact that the first appeal for war borrowing 
should be addressed to the small investor. For one thing, 
it is not too early to make the point that this war cannot 
be fought on the totalitarian scale (and it cannot be won 
on any other) without impinging on the consumption of 
the rank and file. This is the argument from general 
policy; but there are technical reasons also for appealing 
first to the small investor. The chief of them is that the 
market is not yet ripe for an ordinary War Loan—that is 
to say, it will be much riper after a few more weeks of 
intensive credit expansion. The two securities that have 
been offered this week, which are fully described and dis- 
cussed on page 297, are well calculated to appeal to 
the small man. The first is a new issue of Savings Certifi- 
cates—one of the most successful and reliable financial 
inventions of the last war. The other is the first of a new 
species—a 3 per cent. bond, repayable at par on six months’ 
notice, and maturing in seven years at a 1 percent. premium. 
Interest on these bonds, which will be available in 
multiples of £5, will be paid without previous deduction of 
income tax, but they will not, of course, share the Savings 
Certificate’s complete immunity from tax. For the great 
majority of ordinary citizens, the issue of these securities 
provides the first opportunity the war has offered for a 
practical application of the desire to serve the community. 
By one means or another, the consumption of the people 
is going to be curtailed, and if the lending of savings is a 
more comfortable way of securing it than taxation or 
inflation, then patriotism and self-interest should combine 
to secure success for the present campaign. It is a pity, 
however, that it has been thought necessary to add the 
lure of rates of interest higher than were offered previously 
(in the case of Savings Certificates) or obtainable on the 
nearest comparable securities (in the case of the new 
bonds). It is very hard to believe that the small investor’s 
response will be altered in more than the very slightest 
degree by the offer of a few shillings more per 
cent. Indeed, the decision to raise the rate of interest 
can only have been based on the most strait- 
jacketed variety of financial conservatism. An issue 
calculated to appeal specifically to small investors is, of 
course, only a partial precedent for the larger issues that 
= to come. But this week’s announcement makes it more 

an ever necessary to insist on a firm undertaking by the 
Government ta force the rate of interest down with the 
utmost ruthlessness. The City may not like it; but the 
City should not be allowed to say that it is impossible. 


* * * 


a Power in the War.—This is pre-eminently the 
stage of intensive preparation for winning the war at 

in 1941 or 1942. If the national ealiele af 7 chee 
ae a concentrated on making the maximum effort 
in industrial output as soon as possible, the new 
collaboration between Britain and France in on a 
production will help notably in screwing the Allies’ 
economic strength to the highest pitch. But men as well as 
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rates allowed to Allied shippers and those claimed, on the 
competitive basis of demand and supply, by neutrals, High 
freights will measure the Allies’ need and induce neutral 
tonnage to come into Allied service, But there is no need 
for undue ransom to be paid. On the one hand, if carrying 
power is maximised by organisation and new building, 
market rates will correspondingly be brought down. On the 
other hand, the strength of the Allies in commerce, pro- 
perly used, their power to supply neutral markets and 
their power to buy neutral materials in bulk, can be made 
decisive in the direction and remuneration of world ship- 
ping. In the last result shipping is always “ the servant of 
commerce,” not the master. 


THE WEEK 


materials will be needed. Here France has done her part 
at a single bound. Five million Frenchmen are mobilised. 
Britain has only just begun. In France the Field Force is 
growing by thousands weekly towards 200,000. In England 
a million more are in intensive training. Mr Hore-Belisha, 
who toured France at the week-end and reported to the 
Commons on Wednesday, promised our Allies more troops. 
Earlier it had been stated by the War Office that, though 
the age for reservation from military service was to be 
reduced in coal-mining and other essential trades, only by 
compliance with the most stringent regulations would with- 
drawals from the Forces for important civilian duties in 
industry or commerce be permitted. The machinery we 
have to sift out and allocate man power between the fight- 
ing front and industry would lose its efficacy if it were 
misapplied in either direction. It is an Army first of two 
millions and then of three millions, fully equipped as soon 
as possible, that is to be sought if the margin of victory is 
to be made certain. Last week Mr Hore-Belisha called for 
20,000 more men over 35 years of age for the home Pioneer 
Corps and 20,000 more women for the Auxiliary Terri- 
torial Services. These recruits will save men for service 
overseas. The aim now, while we are still spared mass 
casualties, should be to bring recruitment, equipment and 
munitions output into line on the highest possible level. The 
fatal mistake would be to do less than our utmost in any 
branch of the war effort. It is surely a sign of shortcoming 
so far in the mobilisation of men and women for war work 
that unemployment has actually grown again to over 
1,400,000. 


* * * 


Export or Die.—The returns of Great Britain’s 
overseas trade in October, analysed on page 303 and given 
in detail on page 315, are disconcerting, to say the least. 
As in September, domestic exports were 42 per cent. down 
compared with the figures for the corresponding month 
last year. Imports, it is true, showed an improvement last 
month, when their value was only 22 per cent. lower than 
in October 1938, compared with the fall of 33 per cent. 
between September, 1938, and September, 1939. But as 
a consequence the excess of imports over exports, al 
£35.2 millions, was 13 per cent. higher than a year ago. 
That exports should have fallen heavily in the first month 
of the war was only to be expected; the interruption of 
trade with Germany and Poland, the delays caused by the 
introduction of the convoy system, the requisitioning of 
shipping tonnage by the War Office and Admiralty natur- 
ally caused a good deal of dislocation. But by the second 
month there should have been an improvement. Germany's 
problem in readjusting her trade was not so very much 
simpler than ours—yet the results of Germany’s revised 
policies are already visible in the commercial and financial 
statistics. It cannot be too often reiterated that Great 
Britain must export or die, that the present state of the 
export trades is disastrous and that not nearly enough is 
being done about it. It is our worst failure of the war, and 


will bring down all the rest unless drastic action is taken 
at once. 
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A Stand by the Neutrals.—The German propa- 
ganda machine continues to dismiss the whole Belgo- 
Dutch “ incident ” as a crude Allied invention, designed to 
discredit Germany in the eyes of the neutrals. There re- 
mains hardly any other line for the Germans to take. Only 
the pretence that it was a put up job covers them against 
the awkward question why, with their plans appar- 
ently so far advanced, they called off the proposed invasion 
at the eleventh hour. The question is, nevertheless, being 
asked, and there are good grounds for supposing that the 
attitude of Belgium has some relevance to the reply. An 
invasion appears to have been planned for November 11th, 
and however unwilling the German experts may have 
felt to embark on so uncertain an adventure, the General 
Staff felt that, provided the attack launched on Holland 
could be accomplished without involving Belgium, then 
strategically the advance to the North Sea was worth the 
risk. The Germans calculated not only on Belgian non- 
belligerency; they even seem to have believed that the 
Belgians would actively resist any attempt made by the 
Allies to come to Holland’s assistance across Belgian 
territory. These calculations were falsified by the outcome 
of the conferences held by King Leopold in Brussels on 
November 10th. Here, it is said, decisions were reached 
which, when telephoned that same night to Berlin, caused 
the German General Staff to place their veto on the whole 
scheme. Their opposition was subsequently stiffened by 
diplomatic representations from abroad. It appears that 
three of the most influential neutrals—the United States, 
Italy and Spain—all communicated to the German Foreign 
Minister their interest in the integrity of the Low 
Countries. Intimations coming from such quarters could 
hardly be ignored. 


* * * 


Himmler’s Bomb.— Nevertheless the threat to 
Holland and Belgium is far from being removed. Germany 
has not modified her original attitude towards the neu- 
trality of her small neighbours: they are safe from her only 
so long as they do not violate her conceptions of what their 
neutrality ought to be. The Nazis are keeping a lynx eye 
upon the political situation in the Low Countries, and no 
occasion for alleging a breach of neutrality by one or other 
of the two Powers is allowed to pass. During the past week 
German aircraft have repeatedly violated Dutch territory 
and Dutch territorial waters. When, however, the Dutch 
batteries opened fire and Dutch fighters went up, the 
Germans protested bitterly that, so long as Dutch ships 
accepted British contraband control without resistance, 
then they had no right to attempt resistance to German 
incursions. Similar warnings have been issued to Belgium 
—in her case over the alleged “ unneutrality ” of sections 
of the Belgian Press. The Venloo incident is another ex- 
ample of the Nazis’ determination to pin trumped-up 
charges on to their unfortunate neighbours. On November 
9th two British citizens, Captain Payne Best and Major 
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Stevens, were kidnapped on the Dutch-German frontier. 
A statement issued by Himmler now declares these men to 
be members of the British Intelligence Service who, from 
“a terror centre at the Hague,” have long been instigat- 
ing unrest and planning violence in Germany. Shortly, we 
may expect official protests from Berlin to the Dutch for 
allowing such dangerous activities to be carried on upon 
Dutch soil. Actually, apart from the detestable circum- 
stances in which Captain Best and Major Stevens now 
find themselves, the whole episode has a rich atmosphere 
of the pantomime conspiracy. Himmler declares that the 
British agents at the Hague were tricked into contact with 
the Gestapo men, believing them to be revolutionaries. 
These agents then “ revealed their intentions and plans to 
the German officials.” Yet the reason given for their kid- 
napping was their responsibility for the Munich explosion. 
In other words, the German police were fully informed 
of the whole Munich plot before it took place. Thus we 
must either dismiss the whole tale as a clumsy piece of 
fiction or conclude that Himmler and his men connived at 
the attempt upon their Fuehrer. Nervo and Knox could 
hardly do better. 


Towards Central European Settlement.—As an 
article on page 276 suggests, the Czechs must now realise 
that the less immoderate side of German policy will 
always be qualified, and at crucial moments dominated, 
by the brutal harshness which has always characterised 
Nazi counsels. A lasting compromise is now impossible: 
and there can be no longer any question of the Czechs 
exchanging new declarations of submission in return 
for any bribes of land or status which the Germans may 
be tempted to make in the stress of war. The brutality of 
German reprisals and the possibility of those bribes there- 
fore equally raise the inevitable question of the post-war 
settlement. Without prognosticating on the hope of many 
people in England that some form of inter-State con- 
federation in Central Europe may emerge from that 
settlement, it is to be hoped that the mistake of 1919 will 
not be repeated—that there will not be another Balkanisa- 
tion of Central Europe by the creation of States which, 
without being wholly self-sufficient, are wholly sovereign 
and fiercely jealous. The degree of collaboration will 
depend on the circumstances of the peace; what we are 
agreed upon is that there must be collaboration. In their 
conversation last week Dr Benes and General Sikorski 
presumably found some common ground: the needful 
thing is that that ground should be thoroughly worked 
over and expanded against the time when an independent 
Poland and an independent Czechoslovakia will once 
more be neighbours. There must be no repetition of 1919 
and 1920 and the long years of internecine enmity. 
Teschen was the least necessary, and perhaps the most 
fatal, of all the sore spots of Versailles Europe. The early 
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formation of a Czechoslovak Government is therefore 
necessary. A lasting settlement in Central Europe will 
not be made overnight or by the granting of piecemeal 
claims; long preparation is an essential. If we have a 
loyalty to the Czech cause—as no one can doubt that we 
have—then it is our duty to help in creating the essential 
circumstances for an agreed settlement between the 
Czechs and all their neighbours, Hungarians as well as 
Poles, and perhaps Austrians, for upon the existence of 
those circumstances will depend the permanent realisation 
of some at least of our fundamental war aims. Now that 
the restitution of Poland has been pledged in the forma- 
tion of a Polish Government on French soil, there seems 
no good reason, except the reluctance of the Czech leaders 
in exile, to hinder the development of the existing Czecho- 
slovak National Committee into a fully-fledged Govern- 
ment. In the past it may well have been the case that Dr 
Benes and his colleagues were anxious to do nothing which 
might cause distress to those who were carrying the 
burden of administration in Bohemia and Moravia; to-day 
they must be anxious rather to unfurl the banner of in- 
dependence in vindication of those Czechs who have been 
shot or imprisoned within these last days. It would be 
a matter for deep regret if the formation of a Czech 
Government were delayed for reasons which Dr Goebbels 
would quickly embroider and exaggerate until they seemed 
to be of practical importance. 


* * * 


Analysing Unemployment.— Wednesday’s debate 
on unemployment straggled over a very wide field. No 
damage was done by giving yet another airing to the mani- 
fold causes and disastrous effects of unemployment. But 
an Opportunity was missed to classify the tendencies at 
work and to distinguish unavoidable from avoidable dis- 
location, and long-term causes from short-term. Unem- 
ployment due, for example, to the unregulated location of 
industry, has a permanent aspect which must not be over- 
shadowed by the form which it happens to take in war- 
time. Investigations concerning it must be made on a 
comprehensive scale and not merely shifted from the 
Special Areas, because those areas seem likely to benefit 
from a revival of heavy industry, to London, because Lon- 
don is now feeling the pinch in light industry, personal 
services and luxury trades. Similarly, juvenile unemploy- 
ment and the physical and moral effects of protracted 
idleness are long-term problems which cannot be ignored 
simply because the war happens to draw popular atten- 
tion from them. At the same time the types of unemploy- 
ment which are specifically attributable to the war must 
be isolated. The suspension of grant-aided work on roads, 
building and the development of the Special Areas estates 
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can be traced directly to Governmental action. And the 
can be classed as avoidable because that action was win 
with no reference whatever to the progress of the supply 
programme, which is apparently expected to absorb the 
surplus labour. The fact is that labour is being allowed to 
find its own level, and that such recourse to “ natural ” 
processes is wasteful. The necessary transfer from peace 
to war industries must be of such a magnitude that jt 
requires careful planning, the introduction of schemes for 
the dilution of labour in skilled munition industries and g 
vigorous expansion of supply services. Without these 
things there will be a waste of man power. With them 
there will be both an immediate reduction of unemploy- 
ment and a quicker advance towards the winning of the 
war. 


* * * 


Parliament and Official Secrets.—The controversy 
concerning the degree of immunity from prosecution under 
the Official Secrets Act to which Members of Parliament 
may be entitled began in June, 1938, in an atmosphere 
of heat and suspicion engendered by the case ot Mr 
Duncan Sandys. It has now been brought to a close in an 
atmosphere of judicial calm. On Tuesday the House of 
Commons recorded its agreement with the report of the 
Select Committee appointed to investigate the question. 
The Committee’s recommendation that no judicial or 
other action should be taken to define the precise extent 
of members’ immunity was based on three points. The first 
was the principle stated in the Bill of Rights, “ That the 
freedom of speech and debates or proceedings in Parlia- 
ment ought not to be impeached or questioned in any 
court or place in or out of Parliament.” Any further defini- 
tion of this principle would reduce its elasticity and thus 
limit the independence of members. The second point was 
the declaration of the Commons in the protestation of 1621 
that the privilege of members is not merely personal, but 
is exercised on behalf of their constituents—a doctrine 
which applies to the present situation with undiminished 
force. Thirdly, it was held that the existing safeguards 
on the abuse of privilege by members—the disciplinary 
powers of the House and the good sense of the members 
themselves—were sufficient. The House assented to these 
principles with a show of oratory and the traditional firm- 
ness of the Commons both in the defence of their privileges 
and in the admission of the corresponding duties. That such 
a decision has been made possible in time of war is one 
more example of the ability of Parliament to overcome 
the forces which militate against freedom of speech. It 
now remains for members to demonstrate their continued 
ability to exercise with a due sense of responsibility the 
privileges conferred upon them by their position as the 
elected representatives of the people. 


7 * * 


Industrial Health.—The readiness with which the 
wartime tendency to live on capital is accepted varies from 
one part of industry to another. But in no part is it more 
willingly received than in the department of the health 
and welfare of industrial workers. In fact, a revival of 
activity is welcomed with such enthusiasm, particularly 
in those industries which are now emerging from a long 
period of depression, that provisions for safety, health and 
recreation tend to be relaxed by tacit mutual consent in 
the patriotic and profitable attempt to increase production. 
A continuance of this tendency will bring its own Nemesis 
in the form of accidents, sickness, scamped work and short 
time. The appearance last week of the annual Report of 
the Industrial Health Research Board is therefore a timely 
reminder of the inherent dangers of the present situation 
and the necessity to avoid the worst of them. The origin 
of the Board is significant. It is a direct descendant of the 
Health of Munitions Workers Committee which was 
founded in 1915 to investigate the effects of long hours 
of work on output. The setting up of the oziginal Com- 
mittee was in fact a necessary em cy measure aim 
at minimising the damage due to physically harmful and 
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economically wasteful working. Since 1918 its successor, 
the present Board, has adopted more positive functions 
and produced a valuable series of reports on industrial 
health questions. Now it is likely to be forced back to its 
earlier method of dealing with difficulties as they arise. 
This is largely inevitable, since with the heavier strain 
of wartime working, the introduction of unpractised 
workers and the increase in the number of women em- 
ployed in industry, problems will arise more quickly and 
more frequently. There is every case for extending the 
Board’s inquiries at once and for putting its findings into 
simple and popular form and giving them a wide publicity 
among industrialists. 


* * * 


A Decent Silence.—Bureaucracies are notoriously 
irrepressible. Even though the wish of the League of 
Nations secretariat that the Assembly should be convened 
—the date arranged was December 4th—may have 
revealed their zeal in the cause of collaboration, there 
seems no doubt that their judgment was at fault. It is 
more than silly to cry collaboration when there is no 
collaboration; it is discouraging to the very cause it seeks 
to promote. To pretend that the real purposes of the 
League of Nations can be served while the Great Powers of 
Europe are at war is either casuistry or lack of common 
sense. When this war is over there will be a place for the 
League; meanwhile those who believe that the ideal which 
gave birth to the League of Nations is as valid and 
inspiring as ever would do well not to plunge it into the 
hot fires of patriotism which the war will set aflame. It is 
therefore a wise decision to confine the routine business 
of the League—the passing of the Budget and the appoint- 
ment of judges to the Hague Court—within the tactful 
limits of an administrative committee. This year’s presi- 
dent would normally have been M. Maisky, the Soviet 
delegate; neither he nor anyone else would have enjoyed 
assisting at a meeting which would have been one long 
series of embarrassments or else—and perhaps in any 
case—a mere waste of time. 


* * * 


_ The Balkans in Disunity.—The project for an 
independent Balkan group has once more retreated be- 
hind a flourish of fine words, and need not be expected to 
reappear this side of Christmas, even if then. ‘lentative 
diplomatic efforts made by the Roumanian Government 
have met with doubt and suspicion, mainly, it seems, be- 
cause they went unsupported by proposals concrete enough 
to win Bulgarian and Hungarian co-operation. Unless they 
can see a real hope of cementing an agreement, the Jugo- 
slav and Greek Governments, which were among those 
approached by Roumanian diplomacy during the past few 
weeks, are unlikely to prejudice their neutral standing by 
publicly engaging in negotiations which would certainly be 
regarded with disfavour by the Germans. There is a feel- 
ing, none the less strong for being acutely partisan, that 
those who stand to gain most by Balkan unity must be 
ready to pay the necessary price. And the minimum price 
would be the promise by Roumania of territorial conces- 
sions, at least to Bulgaria. The Hungarian Foreign 
Minister represented this point of view in a speech this 
week, during which he expressed his regret that “ some 
Governments” seemed unwilling to recognise the new 
realities in Europe even though such recognition was for 
their own good. The plain meaning of this verbiage is 
that, in Count Csaky’s opinion, Roumania is in a hole out 
of which Hungarian friendship alone can lift her; and the 
Roumanian reply could presumably be that when the 
whole political system in south-eastern Europe is threat- 
ened with collapse, it is better to gamble on the greater 
tisk. The chances of Balkan union in any form were never 
great, and their failure to arrive on this latest occasion 
does not worsen a situation that was never secure. In 
one direction there may be a in the sharper realism 
with which those outsiders , like the Italians, have 
assumed that their co-operation is the only missing 
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ingredient, should now regard the situation. The arrival 
of winter will put an end to rumours of imminent invasion 
by Germany or the U.S.S.R.; but for the moment it looks 


as if the military hibernation will also extend to the 
political sphere. 


_ Japan and the Soviets.—It is not yet clear how much 
importance should be attached to reports that an improve- 
ment in the status and authority of the Chinese Com- 
munists is the subject of Soviet pressure on the Chinese 
National Government. The least that can be said is that 
General Chiang Kai-Shek would appear to be pre-occupied 
with the Soviet attitude, and that the continued supply of 
war material and the goodwill of the Soviet Government 
might well require a price over and above their cash value. 
It is possible to erect on that supposition, and on the im- 
proved relations between the Soviet Government and the 
Japanese—given reality this week by the announcement of 
a Soviet-Japanese agreement regarding the Manchukuo- 
Mongolian frontier and the formal opening of long-awaited 
trade negotiations—a menace to the Chinese Government 
of quite alarming proportions. If the Japanese could over- 
come their distrust to the point of signing with Moscow 
the non-aggression pact for which Moscow first asked eight 
years ago; if, further, the Japanese Army were ready to 
consign to the care of Soviet influence the far-inland pro- 
vinces of China and allow Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia, and 
possibly Szechuan, Kansu and neighbouring provinces to 
go the way of Outer Mongolia and become completely 
Sovietised; if thereupon the support which the Soviet 
Government has hitherto given the Chinese Government 
were transferred to its Communist allies, then it might be 
that General Chiang’s position would become desperate. 
But these suppositions, though inherently possible, go far 
beyond the known facts. In the year since General Chiang 
first established his headquarters at Chungking he has 
seen the Japanese military effort stemmed and confined 
within the plain of China. He has maintained communica- 
tion with the outside world through Indo-China, Burma, 
Siberia, and even to some extent through the ports which 
remained to him after the taking of Canton and Swatow. 
Although the Japanese have now cut the fourth of these 
lifelines in capturing Pakhoi, there is no sign that they are 
within appreciable distance of being able to cut the others. 
And while the Japanese are finding it impossible to estab- 
lish in South China a Chinese Government which will be 
respectable as well as completely submissive—for Mr Wang 
Ching-wei fails on the second count at least—the resources 
of Chinese resistance are being strengthened and widened. 
This point will not be lost in Moscow. 


* * * 


Italy’s Wartime Economy.—Before the outbreak of 
war the policy of self-sufficiency, so costly and incon- 
venient to the ordinary citizen, was the subject of countless 
explanatory statements and speeches by the authorities. 
It must be a relief to them not to have this irksome task 
any longer. Signor Mussolini had the last word on the 
subject last Saturday, when he said that “ Anybody could 
now see how ridiculous . . . was the question of internal 
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and external costs now that raw materials from abroad 
either cost astronomical sums or were not to be had for 
love or money.” The distinction between a war and peace 
economy was “simply absurd,” he said, for economics 
was always dominated by the fact and imminent fatality 
of war. Doubtless he was speaking from experience. Italy 
appears to have felt three main effects from the war: 
alongside mounting domestic expenditure there has been 
an increasing difficulty in obtaining supplies of raw 
materials, and the third effect, a stimulation of Italian 
trade with the European neutrals, is not yet of sufficient 
importance to offer much compensation. Steps have been 
taken to tighten up the distribution of available raw 
material supplies, and to economise wherever possible in 
the use of metals, coal, fuel oil and similar essentials. In 
the labour field all general agreements concerning hours 
of work have been abrogated, and it seems that they will 
in future be replaced by individual agreements imposed 
according to particular needs. Wages remain substantially 
unchanged, although the cost of living may be expected 
to rise more or less steeply. 


* * * 


The taxes which have recently been announced show 
how closely the economic structure is being made to con- 
form to war conditions. It was fairly clear that new taxes 
would have to be of a special nature, for the Italian Gov- 
ernment accepted the method of capital levies as long as 
two years ago and were unlikely to meddle with the 
complex structure of Italian income taxation now that they 
wanted quick results as well as large ones. Both the new 
taxes are very much in line with the series of three capital 
levies applied since 1936. The more important of the 
two measures is a general levy of one-half per cent. on 
all forms of property and capital above the value of 10,000 
lire (about £1,000), these to include land, buildings, money 
investments, and the net value of industrial, commercial 
and agricultural concerns. The second tax, which, like the 
first, is to run from July 1, 1940, is a 2 per cent. levy on 
income from business dealings, whether retail, wholesale 
or in real estate, and is thus of a widely inclusive nature. 
The taxes are commented on by our Turin Correspondent 
in an article on page 287 this week. It is not surprising 
that no estimate of the expected yield of these taxes is 
available from official sources, for the authorities have for 
some time been engaged in the task of covering their 
tracks; and in this they have taken full advantage of the 
camouflage of percentages. 


* * * 


Back to Methuselah and Others.—The cartoonists 
have not forgotten the old gentleman who sits quietly in 
Doorn, haunting or haunted by Hitler, while his country 
goes to war again. It was natural that they should remem- 
ber him, just as it is natural that political speculators 
should now remember his sons and grandchildren. After 
Mr Duff Cooper’s prophecy of a forthcoming restoration 
in Germany—a prophecy made with the Old Testamental 
vigour we should expect and as little foundation in public 
evidence—it was certain that the names would be taken 
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once again out of the files and the chances on each of them 
reckoned up. In some ways the files repay inspection, It 
transpires that Lord Rothermere, in the nicest Dug 
Cooper manner, had it on the best authority in the middie 
of 1933 that a Hohenzollern restoration would take place at 
the latest within eighteen months from then. It was, in Lord 
Rothermere’s opinion, the safest political prophecy in 
Europe. It could not fail. He did not say whom the Daily 
Mail would prefer, but the choice is, after all, a wide one. 
All the Kaiser’s five sons, Wilhelm, Eitel Friedrich, Adal- 
bert, August-Wilhelm, and Oskar, are still living. The ex- 
Crown Prince has two presentable sons, Wilhelm and 
Louis Ferdinand, though Wilhelm, the elder, has com- 
mitted the indiscretion of matrimony with a young lady 
who is merely aristocratic and not princely. There is the 
Duke of Brunswick and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. There 
are Hesses and Plesses and Lippes and Saxe-Meiningens 
and others. There is Prince Rupprecht, head of the Bavarian 
house of Wittelsbach, and his son Albrecht. Beyond their 
ranks, with presumably palpitating zeal, stand the ex- 
crowned heads of Europe and their countless dependants, 
each ready to play his or her part in bestowing on Ger- 
many the blessings of a dynasty. It may even be that the 
possibilities are being seriously canvassed as an answer to 
the disquieting question of what may happen after Hitler. 
Yet, if it were true that people in this country were pinning 
some hope of peace on a monarchist revolution in Ger- 
many, a state of auto-suggestion that even Mr Duff Cooper 
cannot promote, it should be said at once that the hope is 
so small as scarcely to be visible. At the price of peace, 
even a Hohenzollern would be cheap. But, unless the 
monarchist revolution comes of its own accord in Ger- 
many, it is neither helpful nor good propaganda to push 
it from outside. If a better Europe is to emerge from the 
overthrow of Hitler, it will not be on the shoulders of a 
German prince. 


* * * 


Lower Taxation Yields.—It was explained in the 
War Budget speech that the 1939-40 revenue was expected 
to fall by some £54 millions on the basis of pre-war taxa- 
tion—a decline which virtually halved the effectiveness of 
changes made in the War Budget itself. The recent revenue 
returns analyse estimated revenue in such a way that 
the allocation of this £54 millions loss among the different 
sources can be calculated; the results are shown in the 
following table: — 


(£ thousands) 
Pre-war Change War Budget Final 








estimate in yieldt change Total 

Income tax ........... 327,000 — 7,000 + 70,000 390,000 
I ae ae 0, — 5,000 + 5,000 70,000 
Death duties ............ 80,000 — 6,000 + 1,500 75,500 
RS 21,000 — 4,000 +4 17,000 
Customs and excise ... 348,730 — 6,930 + 30,650 372,450 
Motor duties ......... 43,450 — 21,450 a 22,000 
Post Office net receipt 7,200 -— 6,800 a 400 
Misc. receipts ......... 10,750 + 2,900 a 13,650 
All other revenue ...... 34,180 we a 34,180 
EE sisnieerniels 942,310 — 54,280 + 107,150 995,180 


+ On basis of pre-war taxation. 


It will be noticed that the reduced yield from old surtax 
rates exactly corresponds to the expected additional yield 
from the new rates, and is somewhat heavy in relation to 
the reduction in income tax revenue. Lower Stock Ex- 
change values and activity are reflected in the revised death 
duties and stamps estimates, the reduction in Inland 
Revenue being £22 millions in all. Customs duties were 
expected to bring in £7,200,000 less, though an increase 
of £270,000 in the excise estimates probably indicates 4 
maintained consumption of beer and spirits which provide 
the bulk of the excise duties. A heavy decline in Post 
Office profits is not surprising, and £400,000 (including 
wireless licence surplus) is all that is left of the one-time 
basic contribution of £103 millions. The main feature of 
these new estimates, however, is the halving of motor 
vehicle receipts owing to the war restrictions on motoring. 
The loss in a full year will be a serious matter. 
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The War and the Soviet Economy 


(From a Correspondent) 


HE economic life of Russia is not directly affected by 

the war. While neutral the Soviets can press on with 
domestic planning. The nation has not yet been forced—to 
the same degree as the belligerents—to waste the lion’s share 
of its resources in unproductive manufacture for war. 

Nevertheless, the indirect consequences of the war on 
Russia’s economy are considerable. Armaments are still being 
increased. Millions of men have been mobilised, The pact 
with Germany has involved the Soviets in heavy commercial 
obligations. Many new tasks and difficulties have been 
created. 

When the war in Europe broke out there was something 
of a panic among Russian consumers. There was a marked 
tendency to hoard foodstuffs which M. Molotov was con- 
strained to attack publicly. There was a run on food supplies 
which not only proved inconvenient to the authorities but 
also showed some lack of confidence in the ability of the 
bureaucracy to distribute provisions according to plan. 

In the sphere of production the oblique effects of the war 
have been even more serious. In some branches of industry 
the difficulties have become critical. This is particularly so 
in coal, transport and agriculture, where signs of deep dis- 
organisation were already evident before the war began. 


Labour Shortage 


The mobilisation of millions of men caused an acute short- 
age of labour. The Government took two steps, First, fresh 
workers, mainly women, were drafted into production. 
Secondly, measures were adopted or intensified to raise the 
output of all workers in employment. The official campaign 
to encourage “ Stakhanovite” methods—methods, that is, 
based on payment according to the output achieved by indi- 
vidual workers in competition with each other—was revived. 
Bonuses are paid to the most efficient workers and, in 
general, still greater emphasis than before is being placed 
upon the payment of widely differentiated wages. There has 
been no appreciable lengthening of the working day, but 
methods of speeding-up and rationalisation—commonly asso- 
ciated with capitalist systems—have been greatly intensified. 

It is being officially pointed out that the 5 million house- 
wives who are at present engaged in no gainful occupation 
make up a huge reserve of industrial labour. It is proposed 
to make wholesale use of this reserve in the factories. In 
September and October the large-scale use of women in 
transport began. Meanwhile, workers have been transferred 
from the conquered districts of Poland to the coal mines of 
the Donetz basin. 

“ Save raw materials and fuel.” This slogan appears daily 
in the Press. Factory meetings all over the country have 
voted resolutions to this effect. The preliminary estimates for 
the Third Five-Year Plan promise a sharp increase in raw 
material production; of coal from 127 million tons in 1937 
to 273 million tons in 1942; of mineral oil (petrol, etc.) from 
30.5 million tons in 1937 to 57 million tons in 1942; of steel 
from 17.7 million tons to 28 million tons; and of pig iron 
from 14.5 million tons to 22 million tons. 

These are hypothetical figures. The actual results of the 
second year of the Third Plan are not known, but Press 
reports say that several branches of industry have fallen 
behind. Early in October Pravda drew special attention to 
the backward state of the metal industry. Factories are coun- 
selled to accumulate winter stocks of materials and fuel to 
guard against interruptions due to delays in supplies. These 
delays are still the Achilles heel of Soviet economy. They are 
not due to any real lack of materials, but simply to lack of 
effective organisation and gross disproportions in the devel- 
opment of different industries. The present state of affairs— 


with intensified arms manufacture and the Army fully 
manned—will make matters worse. 

The situation is no easier in agriculture, There the effect 
of the war was felt at once in the increased burden of taxa- 
tion, the rate of which was raised in many cases by as much 
as 5U per cent. Part of this additional revenue will be used 
by the Government to finance the building-up and trans- 
portation of reserves of foodstuffs for export to Germany. 
Only peasants are liable to these special taxes. The in- 
tellectuals and technicians resident in the ‘countryside are 
exempted. 


Peasant Resistance 


The fact is that the battle for the land has not yet been 
won. Property relations in the villages are still in a state of 
flux. Ten years after the compulsory collectivisation of agri- 
culture the peasants are still carrying on passive resistance to 
it. The Government tried to compromise. Members of the 
collective farms were regranted small holdings and allowed 
some freedom to trade. But the compromise has not worked 
well. The peasants increased their holdings at the expense of 
the collectives. They worked intensively on their own hold- 
ings and neglected the collective farms. 

So much has this been so that, in May, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party was compelled to act, Land 
lawlessly appropriated, they resolved, must be returned to the 
collectives. Peasants not performing a fixed minimum of work 
on the collective farms, they added, must be expelled from 
the collectives and lose their rights. 

But the results of these orders have not been satisfactory. 
“ Strengthen the labour discipline on the collective farms,” 
said Pravda in October. In some cases as many as half the 
members of collectives are refusing to do their work on the 
common land, and common livestock is often used for 
private purposes. Potato production and cattle breeding 
threaten to fall off badly because of this situation. 

This is Pravda’s own picture. If it is true, the outlook for 
Soviet agriculture is not good. If these strains and conflicts 
continue, then the scope and scale of Russia’s promised 
exports to Germany must be cut small. And the attempt to 
fulfil the bargain with the Nazis will raise grave obstacles. 


A Re-Equipment Boom ? 


| FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT | 


Ir there is one part of economic theory with which the 
American people have become thoroughly indoctrinated over 
a period of at least two hundred years, it is the quantity 
theory of money. From the very beginning of colonisation, 
America has commonly operated with an unredeemable or 
semi-redeemable paper currency, and some three centuries of 
experience had on the whole been summed up in a version 
of the quantity theory. This view might be expressed as a 
popular belief that any material increase in the means of pay- 
ment will lead to a rise in prices and possibly an increase in 
business activity. Having devoted three centuries to memor- 
ising this formula, the American people have been somewhat 
disconcerted in recent years to see an almost continuous 
rapid and large increase in the means of payment (whether 
measured by gold, bank cash, bank deposits, or currency) co- 
inciding with almost continuous depression and a low and 
erratic level of prices. Most recently, however, there has been 
a change back to traditional trends—though prices have still 
been sluggish. 
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The increase in demand deposits in the past eighteen 
months has been little less than sensational. 


DEMAND Deposits ADJUSTED 
REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 


00,000 
, Outside 
New York City New York City 

March 30, 1958  ....s..00006 6,100 8,168 
Sept. 28, 1938 ............ 6,562 8,946 
TOG, Se ED cosiéoeasces 6,770 9,216 
March 29, 1939 ............ 7,135 8,856 
Feme «=, BFF cccccescesse 7,578 9,642 
ee er 8,356 10,365 
Increasein19 months ...... 2,256 2,197 


The increase in nineteen months amounts to more than 
30 per cent. in New York City, and more than 20 per cent. 
for the Reporting Member Banks outside New York. In the 
last seven months alone the increase has been about 15 per 
cent. both in New York City and outside. 


Deposits and Gold 


Statistically, this increase in deposits is largely attributable 
to gold. 


Gop CERTIFICATES IssUED TO FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


($000,000) 
March 30, 1938 — ........cc0000- 9,213 
ne, . a GD. dccesesenecncss 10,863 
ee RD i cckacaeanase 11,788 
SS. ree 12,424 
a error 13,506 
cee, Ze E> pancccacnsdonss 14,804 
Increasein 19 months ..........+ 5,591 


This figure is not identical with the gold stock; and the 
increase includes the monetisation of $1,400 millions of gold 
in April 1938, principally from the Inactive Fund. But the 
fact is impressive—that the monetised gold stock has risen 
by over 50 per cent. in nineteen months from a level already 
regarded as high. 

In spite of this inundation of gold and deposits, loans 
have actually fallen—although investments have risen. 


REPORTING MEMBER BANKS 


($000,000) 
Total Loans 
Total and 
Loans Investments 
ee 8,771 20,810 
NS cena ccenehaneneal 8,241 21,240 
SRT EES so ccscccncscacetoces 8,430 21,649 
EN ND ncsvorconccdensexccos 8,191 21,579 
SR PON 5 oicad ba baeaeepneviel 8,089 21,951 
Ss se SEED cuivachavadboxiwcested 8,479 22,657 
Increase or decreasein 19 months .... — 292 |- 1,847 


The expansion of investments has been over $2,000 
millions; but it is only in the very latest period that the loan 
figures have shown any sustained increase of magnitude. 
Indeed, total loans and investments have not yet passed their 
peak of $22,801 millions recorded on March 10, 1937— 


although demand deposits are now $3,000 millions higher 
than they were then. 
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Simply stated, the position is as follows. Between March 
1937 and March 1938 there was a contraction of bank 
credit, a decline in business activity, and fall in Prices 
Since March, 1938, there has been a spectacular increase in 
bank credit in the form of deposits—in turn principally de- 
rived from gold imports; a lesser increase in bank credit in 
the form of investments; an increase in business activity and 
some increase in prices. In other words, in the past cycle of 
1937-8-9, the curves of business activity (and to a lesser 
extent prices) have run fairly parallel to those of bank credit 
and especially deposits—thus confirming the traditional doc- 
trine of American economic thinking. The comparatively 
sluggish response of prices is not surprising, because pro- 
duction has most of the time been still at fairly low levels. 
With production at the present higher level, it is possible 
that we are approaching the vicinity of such marginal 
demand as would express itself in price. 


Record Steel Output 


In the month of October, the production of steel ingots 
in the United States reached a new high record, exceeding 
5 million tons. It is probable that this output included some 
items that must be classed as “ war orders”; but published 
comments and private gossip agree that war work comprised 
only a negligible fraction of output. Production at this level 
is at a rate about 90 per cent. of supposed capacity (say 70 
million tons a year). This is perhaps somewhat in excess of 
the optimum efficiency rate; it is a volume which was main- 
tained for a few months in 1929 and even more briefly in 
1937. 

Steel is still essentially a producer’s good. While a con- 
siderable part passes directly to individual and personal 
consumption, notably in motor cars, the greater part is 
utilised by corporate enterprises for increasing or improving 
the means of production. Ordinarily, it is supposed that 
corporate enterprises finance their capital requirements out 
of new capital issues—that is, that a heavy volume of stcel 
production would pre-suppose a heavy volume of capital 
issues. But new capital issues have at no time this year been 
large, and in recent months they have been notably small. 
It is true that there has been a growth in bank loans; and 
it is understood that a substantial portion of these are “‘ capi- 
tal” or “term” loans. But the figures in no way match the 


capital issues formerly associated with this level of steel 
output. 


Maintenance out of Earnings 


On the whole, it would seem most likely that this demand 
is being financed principally out of undistributed corporate 
profits. It will be recalled that when the Undistributed Profits 
Tax was repealed in the early summer of 1938, there were no 
corporate profits in the aggregate. The level of production 
was about 80, and that is below the profit level for Ameri- 
can industry as a whole. But, for the past five consecutive 
quarters, American industry has had earnings—increasing 
earnings—and it has been, on the whole, pretty sparing in 
distributing those earnings. The increase in dividend distri- 
butions has by no means kept pace with the increase in 
corporate earnings. 

While the evidence is not yet complete, there is a good 
deal of reason for calling the present spurt in heavy industry, 
not a war boom or an inventory boom, but a re-equipment or 
deferred maintenance boom, financed by undistributed cor- 
porate earnings. If this conjecture is valid, there is far more 
substantial support for the current level of activity than 
would derive from the mere replenishment of inventories 
—which is the explanation most commonly advanced. That 
an enormous potential demand has accumulated in the 
American economy from a decade of under-maintenance and 
de-equipment has been argued by every statistician, That it 
could be translated into actual demand with the reappear- 
ance of earnings has been argued by most economists. 

November 11th. 


Business Opinion in Italy 


[FROM OUR TURIN CORRESPONDENT] 


PERHAPS one of the best indices of business opinion about 
the trend of future political and military developments in 
our country is the current prices of variable dividend securi- 
ties on the Stock Exc , 

Most useful from this point of view is the index of 30 
active securities quoted on the Milan Stock Exchange, which 
is daily published by the Corriere della Sera, These 30 securi- 
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ties can be deemed representative, as they include about a 
fifth of the capital of all joint-stock companies and more than 
a half of the capital of companies whose shares are quoted 
on the Italian Stock Exchanges. We can begin our analysis 
by taking into account the indices of prolongation prices 
(prezzi di compenso) which are fixed monthly by the Stock 
Exchange authority and which are the basis for carrying over 
bargains (riporti) from end to end of successive months. 





July, | July, | Aug., | Sept., | or Decrease 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | from July, 1938, 


- 
| | | Total Increase 
to Sept., 1939 





645 | 703 72 | oe7 sel ae 
Timancial.......eecsereceeseeeees : 
Textiles stbeuanegessiansstestins 510 500 | 501 | 551 3 
Mines, iron and steel ...... 312 | 265 | 268 | 305 | oii 
Engineering and motor-cars 244 | 296 ; 295 310 | 28 
Hlectrical ......sesseeeeeseeees 284 | 286 287 310 9 
BROOd --cccscsarsecsssveenenenes 425 | 494 496 | 542 | 27 
Land and real estate ...... 140 150 | 149 | 161 | 15 
Miscellaneous ......+sseseees 538 702 | 7il | 806 | 49 








The upward trend is indeed not recent. The best part of 
the total upswing dates from the year from July, 1938, to 
July, 1939. But the upward trend was not then uniform. 
Textiles were a notable exception. Industry was badly hit 
by decreased consumption and the difficulties of purchas- 
ing raw materials, mixing inferior substitutes with genuine 
cotton, wool, hemp and jute, and devoting good raw material 
such as hemp to the manufacture of inferior goods to which 
jute, for instance, was better adapted. The mining, iron and 
steel industry was also, for analogous reasons, passing through 
a transition phase: scrap iron and steel was difficult to 
obtain, and the grandiose autarkical programme of obtaining 
steel directly from iron ore, instead of mainly from scrap, 
as Customary in our country, is not yet complete. It will 
succeed in putting on the market iron and steel at lower cost 
than at present, and probably at prices not higher—at a 
certain level of the dollar and pound sterling exchanges— 
than the world level. But the programme is to be completed 
only in 1942, The electrical industry, always sensitive, has 
made great progress in selling surplus power, but prices 
were not always remunerative. 

The picture changes after the end of July: instead of 
erratic increases along with decreases (from —16 to +30 per 
cent.), the upward trend becomes general and more uniform. 
The spread of percentage increases is between a minimum 
of 7 and a maximum of 19 per cent. Business interests tend 
to believe in increased activity with higher profits. Most of 
the increase has taken place since August. Apart from the 
construction put on the official declaration of non-interven- 
tion made by the Cabinet on August 31st and on the succes- 
Sive speeches by Signor Mussolini, it seems evident that 
general optimism on the future of industrial and financial 
business could not be justified if the Stock Exchanges had 
believed in war. Electrical plant and real estate are liable to 
bombardment from air and sea; food concerns would very 
likely be confronted by decreased consumption and price 
regulation. It therefore seems certain that business and finan- 
cial circles believe in the continuation, more or less for a long 
time, of the present non-intervention policy. 

An examination of the daily fluctuation of variable divi- 
dend security prices bears out this conclusion : — 














August | September | October 
{ Be | 1 

ai2si|s|\a2iar7i2ie9 

Pinapetel scinsssiossicyssiviieis 716 | 699 | 720 | 770 | 808 | 786 | 800 | 807 
Textiles stnol Gdaaaealauiesaiigsuneuats 491 | 513 | 541 | 565 | 549 , 589 597 
Mines, iron and steel ...... 269 | 265 | 275 | 296 | 313 | 305 | 317 | 324 
Engineering and motor-cars | 298 | 288 ; 294 | 314 | 319 | 309 | 315 |. 328 
SI oat denaciccceae trie 288 | 282 | 292 308 | 317 | 309 315 | 316 
Food ipdoecuaaei tie 505 | 475 | 490 | 517 | 552 | 539 559 | 554 
Land and real estate ......... | 150 | 149 | 153 | 165 | 164 | 161 163 | 164 
Miscellaneous ...........-s.000« 729 | 717 | 748 830 | 824 | 804 807 | 810 


The uncertainty prevalent in the last week of August, as 
well as the usual end-of-month sales on settlement days, 
explains the weakness on August 25th. As soon, however, as 
0.1-intervention was declared on the afternoon of August 
31st, quotations rose. The rise was continuous and general 
until the 22nd. After a lull on settlement day (August 27th), 
the lost ground was soon recovered, The announcement of 
new taxes on Saturday evening, September 30th, left the 
markets unmoved. On Monday, October 2nd, markets were 
again buoyant and optimism has since persisted. ; 

Nor were the new taxes so light a burden as would easily 
be passed over. The new capital tax is an addition to the 
Successive extraordinary capital taxes, which, in past years, 
have taken a large slice, including from 5 to 10 per cent. of 
the capital value of land, houses, and the net assets of joint- 
stock companies, private companies and individual concerns. 
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The new tax will be a permanent annual tax, and will 
amount to a 0.50 per cent. of the net estate of all individual 
taxpayers, joint-stock and private companies and other 
economic bodies. Exemption is granted only to State-issued 
securities, furniture and household goods. The burden of the 
tax will be 5 per cent. on income yielded by assets capitalised 
on a 10 per cent. basis; 10 per cent. on income if the capi- 
talisation basis is 5 per cent.; and 16.66 per cent. on income 
if the capitalisation basis is 3 per cent. Adding these per- 
centages to existing State and local income taxes, the total 
taxation on income is certainly not lower than the present 
British income tax rate of 7s. 6d. in the pound. 


The second tax is not wholly new, for it takes the place of 
the old sales tax (fassa scambio). This sales tax was a levy on 
all sales between producers, between producers and middle- 
men, and between middlemen, at rates from 0.50 to 12 per 
cent. Many exemptions were granted. The new tax will be 
called a tax on receipts (tassa sull ’entrata), viz. not on net 
income, but on all monetary items of gross receipts. The rate 
will be a flat 2 per cent. and will hit all receipts. Those who 
already pay the sales tax will now pay the new tax instead, 
and to their ranks will be added all agriculturists, who will 
pay on the cash receipts of their sales of wheat, oil, wine, 
cattle, fruits, vegetables; all house owners, who will pay 
on rents received; and professional men, who will pay on 
their fees, Sales from producers and middlemen to the final 
consumers, hitherto exempted, will now be taxed. A few 
exemptions are maintained: these include interest and divi- 
dends paid by the State and other bodies, bread, daily news- 
papers (books and other periodical publications will be taxed), 
salaries and wages, and receipts from the sale of exported 
goods. The tax will be paid, as with the old sales tax, every 
time goods change hands or services are rendered. 


Although the burden of new taxes cannot be contemplated 
without some misgiving by interested taxpayers, the Stock 
Exchanges seemed indifferent. Even Land and Real Estate 
securities, for which both taxes are a new burden, continued 
their progress. 


Is this optimism justified? May not the Treasury be 
alarmed by a trend, which can be construed as a drift from 
fixed interest securities in favour of tangible non-monetary 
investments, and come to the rescue with Stock Exchange 
restrictions? Time alone can answer these questions, put with 
daily anxiety by investors to their brokers. My intention was 
simply to guess, through the trend of Stock Exchange quota- 
tion, what is the most probable general opinion of business 
circles on the future of Italian policy. 


November 11th. 


Bulgaria's Place 


[FROM OUR SOFIA CORRESPONDENT | 


GERMAN influence in the Balkans has weakened since the 
active intervention in Poland of the U.S.S.R.; but this, of 
course, has in no way changed Bulgaria’s policy of strict 
neutrality. Soviet interest in Bulgaria is so far only formal 
and has gone no further than an increase in the personnel of 
the Soviet Legation at Sofia, which has been without a 
Minister for the last two years. Even attempts to begin 
trade negotiations failed of concrete results. It is now hoped 
—five years after the resumption of diplomatic relations— 
that regular trade relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
Bulgaria will begin. 

The Bulgarian Government holds fast to its policy of 
neutrality, and considers that the present uncertainty in the 
Balkans, due to the growing influence of some of the Powers, 
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makes such a policy more advisable than ever. Efforts to 
attract Bulgaria into the Balkan Pact are not regarded here 
very favourably, for it is feared that her membership might 
lead Bulgaria into participation in the war. 

Public opinion, too, is behind a policy of neutrality. The 
Government has, nevertheless, decided to hold a general 
election in order to make sure of the public’s wishes. These 
elections will take place at the end of December and the 
beginning of January. The recent reconstruction of the 
Cabinet was undertaken with this aim in view. Most deputies, 
especially those in opposition, consider new elections as very 
desirable. The fact that the country can be engaged for at 
least three months in an election campaign is an encouraging 
sign of stability. 

The Government’s programme for the coming elections 
turns mainly on foreign policy. Friendship with Jugoslavia 
and a firm desire to remain neutral figure prominently. 

As an immediate consequence of the war we are en- 
countering increasing difficulties in meeting our raw material 
requirements, hitherto imported from Great Britain and 
certain neutrals. Measures have been taken for the prohibi- 
tion of exports of materials of which there is a shortage, and 
the only permitted exports are those which may be exchanged 
for indispensable raw materials and essential goods. 

In the sphere of foreign trade policy the new trade agree- 
ments with Germany, Italy and Switzerland are important. 
While the agreement with Germany provides for the main- 
tenance of the exchange of goods on the previous scale and 
an undertaking on the part of Germany to supply all 
materials hitherto imported, the agreement with Italy has 
been broadened and provides for increased exports to Italy 
of wheat, sunflower seed, etc., against the importation of 
cotton and woollen yarns for Bulgarian industry. The Swiss 
agreement introduces no changes, but the present level of 
trade between the two countries is to be maintained, It is 
further Bulgaria’s aim to expand her trade with the countries 
of the Mediterranean basin—primarily Egypt—and thus 

‘improve the supply of certain raw materials and agricultural 
produce. 


November 19th. 


Economic Trends in Fire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE volume of the 1936 Census dealing with the classi- 


fication of the population of Eire by occupations discloses 
the following interesting results : ~ 


1926 1936 





Total occupied persons (14 years and over) 1,304,920 1,339,085 
Unoccupied persons (14 years and over)... 859,995 866,434 
Total persons (14 years and IED ccmosiccose 2,164,915 2,205,519 
Total persons under 14 vears of ee 807,077 762,901 

Total population........................ 2,971,992 2,968,420 


The decline in the number of children is v trikin 
refiects the fall in the birth rate. The ‘ag the eee 
employed took place in non-agricultural industries, trans- 
port, commerce, finance and insurance, and professional 
and domestic service. The numbers employed in agriculture 
declined by 26,000 in spite of the creation of large numbers 
of small holdings and the encouragement of intensive crops. 
The drift from the country to the towns has apparently be- 
come a permanent feature of Irish life which no Government 
measure can prevent. 

These statistics can be profitably read in the light of 
valuable estimates made of the social income of Eire from 
1926 to 1938 compiled by Professor Duncan of Trinity 
College, Dublin. These estimates, which continue those pre- 
pared by Professor Duncan for the Banking Commission, are 
contained in a paper read before the Statistical and Social 
Inquiry Society of Ireland. The following is an index num- 


ber measuring the estimated aggregate income of the country 
in terms of money. 


ae (1929— 100) 

megs se et 95 OF a 
Pier zcomeatas 91 i s 
08 ce 83 ae i ee 


- cana Duncan remarks, “ 
this table is the failure which it reveals of our monet in- 
come to recover the levels of 1929 and the apparent deuied 
down of such recovery as is proceeding.” Read in conjunc- 
tion with the occupation figures from the Census, these esti- 


the disquieting aspect of 
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mates indicate that production in Eire has failed to expand 
in proportion to the increase in numbers employed. During 
the same period taxation and public debt have risen, with 
the result that the share of the national income taken by the 
public authorities, national and local, has tended to increase. 

Another table in the same paper illustrates strikingly the 
inelasticity of agricultural production in Eire. The failure 
of production to shrink in the face of falling price levels js 
less disquieting than its reluctance to expand when prices are 
rising, which suggests the existence of “some radical dis- 
equilibrium in our agricultural economy.” 


Total physical 


volume of Official index 
agricultural of agricultural 
production prices 
IIB inencocecccoscstonascestcsvare o4 101 
TE cntocsecatenanparsaseseazerens 100 100 
BI veineonsscsosieeiesanannaabace 101 81 
BIBS caccocvccceedesssencscsscscess 95 62 
a 103 72 
TED disnsksesinneuencasentarantes 95 78 
BOD civcininnsutswoscceccetsstinces 98 82 


The Minister for Industry and Commerce has given an 
interesting estimate of the increase in unemployment caused 
by the war. Between mid-August and mid-October the live 
register increased by 8,250. Of this total 3,000 could be re- 
garded as a normal seasonal increase and 1,000 were thrown 
out of employment by local causes such as labour disputes. 
The remaining 4,250 became unemployed as a result of the 
war. Of these 2,600 were agricultural labourers who returned 
from England, about 500 were engaged in the motor trade, 
200 in domestic service, 200 in entertainment trades and the 
remainder in various industries whose supplies of raw 
material had been cut down by the war. The agricultural 
labourers will, it is hoped, be partially absorbed by the 
compulsory tillage schemes. The maintenance of employ- 
ment in the building industry depends upon the continued 
ability to import cement and timber, and the secondary in- 
dustries all rely on imports of some of their raw materials. 
As the Minister correctly explained, “ we are very largely in 
this matter a dependent economy and the maintenance of 
our overseas supplies is essential to us.” This precisely 
corroborates the point made by the Banking Commission 
that the policy of protection has changed the demand for 
imports from one article or another without in any way 
reducing their total volume. 


November 12th. 


From Peace to War in 


[FROM OUR ALEXANDRIA CORRESPONDENT | 


ON the whole, Egypt has made the transition from peace to 
war economy much better than in 1914. A quarter of a 
century ago the country was caught unawares. A mora- 
torium had to be declared and transactions in the stock 
and cotton exchanges were suspended for months. This 
time Egypt had been on her guard ever since the Italo- 
Ethiopian war, and neither the banks nor the markets closed 
for a single day. ; 

Coming on top of the rise in foreign prices, the decline 
in sterling helped to cushion the impact of war—especially 
on cotton values. For the past two years the country has been 
in the throes of a deflationary process due to depressed agri- 
cultural prices, adverse trade balances, increasing taxation, 
the flight of capital and growing defence expenditure—o! 
which the greater part was effected abroad. As a remedy, 
currency devaluation had been put forward from time to 
time in agricultural circles, and in September a realignment, 
in conjunction with sterling, was welcomed. Consumers 
experienced less inconvenience than might otherwise have 
been the case, for the authorities took, from the start, un- 
expectedly drastic steps to check profiteering. 

Withdrawals of deposits and savings were chiefly confined 
to the small capitalist—a not very important class in Egypt 
—and did not assume unwieldy proportions. Nevertheless, 
a sharp contraction in credit occurred during the first weeks 
of the war, as, apart from the general turn of events, two 
special circumstances exerted their influence in that direc- 
tion. Many commercial banks operating in Egypt are foreign, 
and their policy is swayed by European events to a 
extent than happens with purely Egyptian institutions. 
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Furthermore, the autumn months every year see a heavy 
temporary inflow of London funds for the financing of the 
cotton crop. On this occasion the movement was held up for 
a while at the English end, as the automatic convertibility of 
sterling into Egyptian pounds offered a loophole to would-be 
exporters of capital. Later, however, Egyptian regulations 
were brought into line with the British exchange control and 
the seasonal movement of capital resumed normally. 

This has not removed all difficulties. After the first flush 
of bullish enthusiasm cotton values weakened considerably. 
The Central European outlet used to absorb 17 per cent. of 
total cotton exports, while shipments to neutrals are now 
subject to restrictions aimed at preventing supplies from 
reaching Germany. It is hoped either to persuade the British 
Government to make good this deficit by purchasing a cor- 
responding amount of cotton, over and above Great Britain's 
normal takings, or to persuade the British Government to 
acquire the whole crop. The fact is that, while most imported 
goods have increased appreciably in price, cotton values 
have made no lasting progress. Pending a definite agreement 
with Great Britain, it became necessary for the Egyptian 
Government to fix minimum prices at which it stated it 
would purchase unlimited amounts of cotton throughout 
the season. (A cotton purchase agreement was announced 
over last week-end.—EDITOR.) 


Bright Prospects 


As weeks have gone by, the sound aspects of the Egyptian 
economy have been brought clearly to light. Even in the case 
of cotton it is becoming increasingly apparent that the 
trouble is with prices, and not with exports, which, from the 
outbreak of hostilities up to date, are about 25 per cent. 
higher than for the corresponding period in 1938. It is esti- 
mated that half this year’s crop has already been sold abroad, 
although the season is only two months old, and this dis- 
poses of the necessity of selling to the British Government 
any very large amount of the remaining supplies. 

In the Stock Exchange the market for State funds has 
thawed after a period of nominal minimum prices. The rest 
oj the list has staged a substantial recovery under the leader- 
ship of industrials and now stands appreciably higher than 
prior to the war. Deposits are also returning to the banks. 

Egypt’s complete self-sufficiency in cereals caused wheat 
prices promptly to revert to their pre-war level, while the 
short-lived ban on rice exports has been lifted, as the crop 
just harvested exceeds domestic consumption by one and a 
half times. The export of eggs and fruit is also unhampered 
now. The authorities’ confidence regarding the production of 
foodstuffs and the progress achieved in this field since 1914 
may be gauged by the fact that no curtailment of cotton 
acreage is contemplated this time. Further evidence of the 
present easy situation is the absence of rationing and the 
steady contraction of the official price list. 

Industry is doing well, as it gets most of its raw supplies 
at home and manages to secure the necessary fuel without 
great difficulty. Not only has foreign competition dwindled 
considerably, but export possibilities are growing in such 
branches as cottonseed oil and sugar. 

In the labour market a moderate increase in unemploy- 
ment in the cities has been partly relieved by the demands of 
the auxiliary services. In the countryside the reserve of 
workers remains practically intact; it may be recalled that 
Egypt entered the present war with a population of over 
16 millions, against 12 millions in 1914, although production 
has not increased in the same proportion in the interval. 


November 3rd. 


Australia Organises for 


War 


[FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE Commonwealth Budget was framed before the outbreak 
of war, and supplementary taxation to cover additional war 
expenditure was imposed immediately after the Budget was 
Passed. Increased revenue is to be raised by higher rates of 
income tax, Company tax, sales tax and customs and excise 
duties. Most of the States in their Budgets for 1939-40 have 
attempted to raise revenue by increasing income taxes 
and probate duties. 
_ Taxation presents a difficult problem. The Commonwealth 
18 responsible for defence and each State for its own unem- 
Ployment relief. The changeover from a peace-time to a 
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war-time economy is bound to cause considerable difficul- 
ties, and one grave danger is that private investment will 
fall off before the full effects of Government wartime ex- 
penditure have been felt. It is regrettable that States have 
had to impose a burden of heavy additional taxation at the 
same time as the Commonwealth has increased its demands 
for defence finance. The added strain placed upon industry 
might cause decreased activity with consequent unemploy- 
ment. At the present time it would have been preferable to 
finance States’ expenditure by an expansion of the short- 
term debt rather than by heavier taxation. This would have 
made for increased liquidity which would have been desir- 
able in view of the upward trend of interest rates during 
the past year and the likelihood of defence loans in the 
future. 

Great Britain’s decision to purchase the wool clip at a 
pre-arranged price, to stabilise the price of sugar and increas: 
Australia’s quota, and to take the surplus of meat, butter, 
cheese, eggs, canned fruit and dried fruit has given a welcome 
stability to Australia’s primary industries. Indications are 
that prices will not be disproportionately high compared with 
those of recent years, which will prevent over-production 
and the waste of resources. 

There will, however, be many problems of organisation 
to be solved. No arrangements have been made for Britain 
to take the wheat crop, but already a compulsory pool has 
been established with unified control of marketing. Bodies 
were in existence before the war for the control of exports of 
meat, butter, cheese, sugar, canned and dried fruits. Probably 
Storage space will have to be increased as regular ship- 
ment may be no longer possible. The storage problem seems 
bound to be particularly acute in the case of wheat. Further- 
more, shipping space will have to be conserved, with resul- 
tant changes in previous methods. For instance, it seems un- 
likely that any more shipments of chilled beef wil be made 
and that all meat will be frozen. 

Certain preliminary steps towards organising the commu- 
nity’s resources were made some months ago. A Departme it 
of Supply was established and the Commonwealth Gover:- 
ment called for registers of man power and of wealth. Soo 
after war broke out, measures were introduced organising 
the activities of firms and individuals. No single sweeping, 
comprehensive legislation was introduced to control finance, 
but a series of successive measures have made Government 
control increasingly widespread. The first step was the com- 
mandeering by the Commonwealth Bank of gold holdings 
and all new gold produced. This was soon followed by regu- 
lations appointing the trading banks as agents of the Central 
Bank in all foreign exchange matters. The amount of foreign 
exchange which could be purchased by individuals and firms 
was thus placed under the direct supervision of the latter. 

The regulation was so worded as to leave no loopholes by 
which strict control of exchange could be evaded. Support- 
ing legislation introducing a system of export licences was 
not unexpected. This ensures that all payments in foreign 
currency for goods exported will be made available to the 
authorities. The record of Australia’s overseas resources was 
virtually completed by the later enactment requesting a 
declaration of overseas securities other than those of Great 
Britain and certain Empire countries. 

The earlier records of man power and wealth are now 
being augmented by a census of factory capacity. Investment 
in new enterprises will be controlled under a regulation pro- 
viding for strict supervision of new capital issues. This en- 
actment is most comprehensive, covering a field so wide as 
to make very little investment possible without the consent 
of the authorities. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the Moratorium Act, which was originally a depression 
measure and was to have expired shortly, has been extended. 

The public expectation of measures to prevent profiteering 
has made some form of price control imperative. The autho- 
rities took early action by issuing a list of goods, the prices 
of which were not to exceed those ruling on August 31, 
1939. From its nature this could only be a temporary expe- 
dient; a comprehensive scheme of price control was intro- 
duced and a special Prices Commissioner appointed. With 
rising insurance and freight rates it was immediately apparent 
that, particularly where imported goods were involved, prices 
would eventually have to rise above the stipulated level. In 
an endeavour to work out a scheme which could be applied 
more or less universally, it has been decided to use an 
“average cost” system which will take into account the 
proportions of old and new stock, so that selling prices will 
gradually rise as costs of raw materials and replacements 
increase. This method, if successful, should provide a check 
to windfall profits, thus meeting the public’s demand for 
control, but in such a way as to cause business as little 
hardship as possible. 


October 16th. 
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Germany at War 


(An objective account of economic trends in the Reich compiled weekly by 
the editorial staff of The Economist from German and neutral sources.) 


THE war of “ words before blows ” continues. The theme of 
German propaganda, in neutral countries as in the Reich, 
is always: “England is our enemy, England must be 
crushed. The French were drawn into this war. We are 
sorry for them and for the neutrals who are suffering from 
the British blockade.” In the nature of things, there must be 
widespread latent opposition to the Nazi regime, but the 
majority of the German population would not dare to have 
anything to do with the “enemies of the State,” and only 
de.eat, hardship and privation could shake their confidence 
in their Fuehrer. Nazi educational literature has been revised. 
It is now concentrated on Wehrmacht, the industrial power 
of the Reich, the greatness and confidence of the German 
people, the hypocrisy of England from Northcliffe to King- 
Hall, the last war and Germany's Lebensraum in Eastern 
Europe. Anti-semitism and anti-Bolshevism are now omitted. 

Meanwhile, life goes on in as normal a way as possible. 
The population is calm—except in the non-German con- 
quered territories—and there is a gay, almost hectic, night 
life in the large towns. The younger generation is confident 
and ready for sacrifices, though the older people, who remem- 
ber the last war and realise the significance of having to 
register again for the rationing of the necessaries of life, are 
notably nervous. 

In economic matters war organisation is the chief topic 
of discussion. Attempts are continuously made to prove that 
time is on Germany’s side. It is claimed that stocks are 
sufficient for several years of war, and that large supplies 
will then be coming in from Russia, the Balkans and the 
Northern neutrals. Professor Todt, organiser of the Auto- 
bahnen, has gone to Moscow to help in the extension of 
Russia’s traffic network; and it is confidently expected that 
the promised one million tons of grain and feeding-stuffs 
from Russia will be delivered. 


* * * 


War Administration.—The present administrative 
organisation for war is an interesting structure composed 
of parts of the former civilian economic administration and 
newly-created institutions. It is headed by the Commissar- 
General of the War Economy, Dr Funk, Minister of Economic 
Affairs as well as President of the Reichsbank. His staff of 
executives and advisers is practically an Economic General 
Staff, which directly controls and co-ordinates the activities 
of all Ministerial economic departments. The regional bodies 
* responsible to this Economic General Staff are the Defence 
Commissars in each district or “Gau.” They control the 
regional agriculture, industry, credit institutions, prices, wages 
and the supply of labour. It is the old bureaucracy and not 
the Nazi Party as such which runs the controls. Next come 
the provincial food committees, with local food committees 
in every town and village. Within this system, the Chambers 
of Commerce have been made responsible for the co-ordina- 
tion of factories. They collaborate also in controlling the 
supply of labour, gas, and electricity and the use of motor 
cars. The purely economic organisations, the compulsory 
federations and associations of employers and industries have 
been reduced to purely statistical and advisory bodies. 


* * * 


_ Waste and Scrap.—Again, the war has considerably 
increased the value of waste and scrap material. During the 
last war the collection of kitchen waste for fattening pigs 
did not start until the third year of the war. The first collec- 
tion of waste then was of bones for extracting fats, in order to 
increase the fat rations for workers in armament industries. 
A recent decree has appointed a Special Commissar for 
centralising and controlling the collection of waste and scrap 
material. Collecting kitchen waste for fattening pigs in com- 
munal fattening stations has been made compulsory, and 
landlords are compelled to furnish standardised refuse bins. 
Shortage of labour has been overcome by forming co-opera- 
tive organisations of individual collectors. Scrap of vital raw 
materials, non-ferrous metals, rubber, textile fibres, and 
leather, is controlled at the source. Bones are collected by 
schools, and the Hitler Youth Movement collects tinfoil and 
tubes. The manufacture of fats and bone meal for feeding 
Purposes is to be increased from 7,000 tons of fats and 15,000 
tons of bone meal in 1937 to 20,000 tons of fat and 40,000 
tons of bone meal in future years by enforcing the use of 
Sean livestock, horses, etc., not suitable for consump- 


A decree has made compulsory the refitting of lorries and 
motor cars to use gas as a propellant. The actual number of 
motor cars running on gas, which were first to be seen in 
1932, is still very small. A short time ago the number was 
given as 10,000. Refitting will start with heavy lorries. Petro! 
consumption by non-military users is to be reduced to 15 per 
cent. of pre-war consumption. 

The unsatisfactory system of applying for clothing and 
footwear coupons has now been replaced by a card-system. 
The coupons must be given up according to the value of the 
suit or underwear which has been bought. 


* * * 


Finance and Industry.—-It is generally claimed that 
the special financial measures which have been introduced 
instead of the expected system of war finance have been suc- 
cessful. During the last weeks several more items have been 
added to these special measures, and the full list is now as 
follows : — 

(1) Special credits for restoring the financial liquidity of 
industries affected by the war. 

(2) Special credits for necessary capital expenditure in war 
and substitute industries. 

(3) Credits for utilising financial claims frozen in enemy 
countries. 

(4) Credits as safeguards against losses of interest on 
mortgages in evacuated territories. 


Der Deutsche Volkswirt estimates the total of these credits 
granted so far at roughly Rm. 1,000 millions, provided by the 
following institutions : — 


(1) Oeffa Bank for public works and for short-term credits 
intended to restore liquidity. 

(2) Industrie-Bank for long-term credits for the capital 
expenditure of war industries. 


(3) Luftfahrtkontor GmbH. for credits for the aircraft 
industry. 

(4) Reichskredit A.G. for credits replacing the claims 
frozen in enemy countries. 


The Oeffa charges an average rate of interest of 6.9 per 
cent..on these credits, much above the rate for ordinary bank 
credit, and the Industrie-Bank charges 5.9 per cent. The 
credits are based on bills which cannot be traded in the open 
market. 

The recent series of industrial loans has been extended by a 
loan of the Rheinisch-W estfalische Elektrizitaets A.G., a lead- 
ing generator of electric current, amounting to Rm. 25 
millions, which is part of a projected total loan of Rm. 150 
millions. The Hamburger Elektrizitaetswerk has also issued a 
loan amounting to Rm. 5 millions and, lastly, the Krupp 
A.G., a famous armament firm, has issued a loan of Rm. 4.5 
millions, All these loans will be used for capital expenditure. 
This is quite remarkable activity on the capital issue market 
compared with the calm which prevailed shortly before the 
war. In connection with reorganising Polish industry for Ger- 
many’s War Economy new companies are springing up. The 
Beskiden Erdoel Verarbeitungs GmbH. has been founded in 
Berlin for utilising Polish crude oil refineries as well as gas. 
Rm. 100 millions is being raised to produce petrol in the 
Sudetenland. The leading machine industry company, 
“MAN,” short for Maschinenfabrik Miinchen-Augsburg, 
reports that the value of its new plant and machinery under 
construction increased from Rm. 535,525 in June, 1938, to 
Rm. 2,061,781 in June, 1939. 


* * * 


Trade and Debts.—The German Press _ reports 
a number of export successes: an order of 20 locomo- 
tives for Latvia to be delivered by the summer of 1940; an 
order of telephone and telegraph apparatus for Greece valued 
at Rm. 965,000; an order of gas generators for motor cars for 
Bulgaria, and five locomotives for Bulgaria. The most sur- 
prising point about Germany’s efforts to increase imports 
from the Balkan countries is the discussion with Jugoslavia 
about using the German loans to Serbia made before the /ast 
war. But probably the most interesting development is that 
most of the contiguous countries have succeeded in forcing 
Germany herself to repay part of her previously accumulated 
debt—Jugoslavia, Turkey, Switzerland, Holland. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Boys on the Land 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—With reference to your Note on the subject of the 
Women’s Land Army on November 18th, I should like 
to make a few remarks. My excuse for doing so is that 
I farmed for a good many years and have lived amongst 
farmers most of my life; and in the last four years I have 
visited some 150 farms, in the West of England and Wales, 
in connection with the British Boys for British Farms 
scheme run by the Y.M.C.A. 

The conclusions I have come to are— 

1. Owing to the general dislocation of labour, e.g. the 
reduction of men employed on the roads and in the build- 
ing trade, there has been ample labour available for the 
autumn work on farms, and there will be sufficient till 
next summer. 

2. While I agree that if the war continues for, say, more 
than a year, the full-time services of a certain number of 
women will be required, it is at the busy times of summer 
and early autumn that larger numbers will be required. 

3. On the whole, the employment of boys on the land is 
a better proposition than employing women: (a) because in 
many districts, where the farms are small and the farmers’ 
standard of living poor, women are unsuitable; and (b) 
public and secondary school boys can be turned on for 
short periods at the “ rush hours” and resume their educa- 
tion when work slackens. 

4. The employment of boys as above is merely a war-time 
emergency measure, in the same way that the W.L.A. is, 
though the experience acquired by boys is more likely to 
be of permanent value than in the case of women. 

5. There is a long-term policy in the case of boys which 
is of the utmost value, that is the training of boys from in- 
dustrial areas in agriculture for from eight to ten weeks and 
putting them on farms to earn their living—so creating a 
supply of skilled agricultural labour, and counteracting the 
drift to the towns. 

The Y.M.C.A., with the assistance of grants from the 
Ministry of Labour, has done this for six years in the case 
of boys from “ Scheduled Areas,” and has tried continu- 
ously to get the grant extended to include boys from any 
industrial area, They have placed 2,000 boys on farms, and 
the scheme has been most successful. The scheme could be 
extended to increase the numbers from 300 boys a year to 
1,000 or 2,000, if the necessary assistance were forthcom- 
ing in the way of grants, as the boys wishing to be trained 
are there. 

Now is the time when action should be taken, as under 
the evacuation scheme there are many boys who have appre- 
ciated the benefits of life in the country and are only too 
anxious to remain there. They must realise that the higher 
wages earned in big cities are eaten up by high rents and 
rates, travelling expenses, amusements that cost money, etc., 
and that money goes about twice as far in the country. 

Yours faithfully, 


Cirencester. F. B. SWANWICK. 


Checks on Public Spending 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I notice in the last paragraph of your interesting 
article ertitled “ Checks on Public Spending ” on November 
11th, the following sentence, “If waste and extravagance are 
to be avoided it is to the Government and the Treasury that 
we must look.” May I as one who had four responsible years 
of administrative experience in the last war both in the Army 
and = Civil Service, be allowed to comment on that state- 
ment 

In my experience, neither waste nor extravagance will be 
arrested, unless the Government and the Treasury recognise 
that they must carry with them in their efforts soldiers, 
sailors, airmen and civil servants, temporary or permanent 
and quite irrespective of grade. This can only be done in 
the case of the Services through their fighting chiefs, right 
down the ladder of responsibility, and the same applies to 
the civil departmen 


ts. 
The cloistered staff of the Treasury seems to fail to grasp 
that its very name, to put it mildly, is detested by the Ser- 
Vices, SO a new approach must be made. Political speeches 


and statements in the Houses of Parliament will help, but not 
go nearly far enough. The whole idea of economy and anti- 
waste must to-day be made a point of honour throughout 
the Services and Departments. Juniors must be encouraged 
to make suggestions, and seniors must be warned to receive 
them sympathetically. In ordinary times the procedure is in 
most cases the exact opposite. 

An all-embracing national campaign against waste of time, 
paper, forms, food, staff, accommodation, quarterings, man 
and woman power, unnecessary overtime, etc., ought to be 
inaugurated. Every Commander-in-Chief at home and over- 
seas and every departmental head in London and the 
provinces should have a whole-time Anti-Waste Controller 
selected for personality and experience on his staff and at his 
side. Propaganda must be continuous and co-ordination of 
the results achieved ensured and whenever possible circulated 
to show laggards what can be done. My experience of nearly 
40 years as soldier, temporary civil servant and in large-scale 
industry has taught me that, if one wants to get an unpleasant 
thing done, one must first and foremost tackle and enthuse 
the smaller leaders. 

Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.1. G. J. SCOVELL. 


The Importance of Exports 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


SirR,—In stressing the importance of exports, the recent 
articles in The Economist make it perfectly clear that modern 
economic warfare does not only ask for destructive but even 
more for constructive methods. The main difficulty to over- 
come is apparently the adjustment of our present trade system 
which—in spite of a continually growing number of grave 
restrictions—is still based on the principle of free trade and 
individual enterprise, to the demands of the day, which show 
that export trade in wartime must be State controlled for 
military reasons, and subsidised by governmental funds for 
political reasons. But by an attempt to revive the institution 
of Chartered Companies in a modernised form we may pos- 
sibly be able to get over this difficulty. Such companies— 
originally without permanent capital but specially financed 
for each voyage—would probably be well shaped to fit the 
peculiar needs and opportunities of export trade in time of 
war. The advantage of elastic organisations open to all enter- 
prising export firms, interested in a special country, and easily 
to be wound up, should not be under-estimated. 

The South-Eastern European countries might welcome 
such a venture for which their economic conditions are par- 
ticularly suitable. During the Great War they suffered badly. 
Owing to growing prosperity the Balkans are gradually de- 
veloping into markets ready for all kinds of manufactured 
goods. But they prefer to sell against cash and to buy on 
credit. They also prefer goods in kind or in quality which 
they want to those which the totalitarian governments are 
willing to supply. These are the very advantages which hardly 
any other country but Great Britain can offer to customers. 

But who is going to take the initiative? The average ex- 
port merchant—as a rule—is a staunch individualist, who 
does not like collective trading—and the average financier 
does not like to take risks. The Government may take 
steps to maintain and expedite export trade, but it is not its 
business to do the business of the business man—for the busi- 
ness man. What about a Round Table Confere-ce under the 
auspices of, say, The Economist—certainly a suitable institu- 
tion to act as a link between enterprising export merchants 
and far-sighted financiers. Round table conferences with 
similar objectives, arranged by Fortune, the famous American 
monthly, meet with increasing resnonse. 


Yours faithfully, 
London, N.W.6. LEON ZEITLIN. 
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Coal Shares 


OAL company shares automatically fall into the first 

of the three groups—positive, neutral and negative— 
into which, we suggested in an earlier article in this 
series, industrial equities might be classified during war- 
time. Coal subserves our entire national war effort, and the 
incentive to increased output of home-produced fuel is so 
great that the besetting peacetime problem of the industry 
—the finding of markets—has completely disappeared. 
Already a moderate increase in output has been achieved, 
despite reports of local labour shortages in some areas, 
such as South Wales and the North-East coast. How far 
are the earnings and dividends of coal-producing com- 
panies likely to rise under wartime conditions? 

The salient fact about the coal-producing concerns in 
the Stock Exchange list—as distinct from the “mixed” 
producers whose interests extend vertically into iron and 
steel production, and even engineering and shipbuilding— 
is that they are generally big organisations in an industry 
where the small uneconomic unit has in the past been far 
too numerous. Of the five companies whose figures will 
be discussed in this article, Amalgamated Anthracite is a 
1923 consolidation controlling four-fifths of the Welsh 
anthracite output, with an approximate annual production 
of 44 million tons. The potential capacity of the Bolsover 
Colliery Company, with its six collieries in Derby and 
Nottingham, exceeds 6 million tons per annum, while the 
Horden Collieries, on the Durham coast, are equipped for 
an annual output of over 3 million tons. In the South 
Yorkshire coalfield, Yorkshire Amalgamated Collieries has 
a potential output of over 5 million tons. In the South 
Wales area proper, Powell Duffryn Steam Coal is now the 
chief holding company in the largest coal-producing unit 
in the United Kingdom—Powell Duffryn Associated, 
which has a productive capacity of over 20 million tons 
per annum and an actual current output exceeding 12 
million tons per annum, with control of old-established 
concerns with selling organisations extending over the 
greater part of the world. Though concerns of this order 
cannot escape fluctuations in prosperity, experience shows 
that some of them, at least, have been immune from the 
severe continuous depression which, until two or three years 
ago, appeared to have become endemic in the coal-mining 
industry. But their prosperity must ultimately be a func- 
tion of the industry's progress, and their present prospects 


in Wartime 


should be viewed against the background of experience, 
during and after the last war. 

The following table shows index numbers of British coal 
output and average pit-head prices per ton during each 
year from 1911 to 1930: — 


COAL PRODUCTION AND VALUE, 1911-1930 
(Index Nos. 1927-30 = 100) 





—_ ‘one x = | Average 
2 alue oal =| Value 
Year Pro- a Year Pro- | r 
| duction ont | duction | Tont 

BORE cocesccceses i; 110 60 JOBI* ..cccerovece 66 | 192 
ROAD cccoccccceee } 105 67 BOSD caccccceeeee 101 | 130 
SOUS ccocepcnsses > Seer 74 ROES — cescavosaece 112 |= #138 
Average, 3 pre- SED . . aatenenaneee 108 138 

war years... ilo 67 RGEED ~ ccccesscsces 9 | 115 
BEBE cecssvcences 107 73 TOBS* .occceseciee 51 | 144 
BODES  ccvceccsesss | 102 92 BOAT. cocccccccces 102 | 107 
BOER cscscosceces 104 115 cove 9% | OF 
eae | 100 123 104 99 
BOIS cocecceoceee 92 154 BPD cossceocvece se | 100 
Average— War | 

PORTS ovconvecs |; $0 itt | 
BORD cevcccececes | 93 201 ' 
mene | 93 254 a 
Average-—Post- | Average—1922- 

war boom | | BOE ccvvscrsesee 102 sd 

years ......... 93 227 | 


* Coal stoppage. +t Pit-head prices. + Excluding 1926. 

The coal industry by no means escaped the prevailing 
price inflation of the last war and its aftermath. Prices rose 
on the average by about two-thirds during the war years, 
while the average for 1920 was nearly four times as 
high as that for 1911-13. These price increases, however, 
did not produce any net increase in output—on the con- 
trary, annual production declined continuously throughout 
the war, and showed hardly any appreciable recovery in 
1919-20. The years from 1921 to 1929 were probably the 
most distressful in the entire history of British coal min- 
ing, yet (if the two years of extensive stoppages—1921 
and 1926—are omitted) the table shows that the average 
production and value figures for the whole period were 
extremely close to those of the war years—in fact, they 
slightly exceeded them. In other words, the industry’s 
difficulties, during its period of acutest depression, were, 
at bottom, organisational. The Act of 1930, which intro- 
duced compulsory regional cartelisation on the output side, 
whatever its imperfections (and they were many), was at 
least an attempt to grapple from above with a problem 
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COMPANY Profits, 1929-39 
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, Amount ({£) | | 1929-30 | 1929-30 | 30 
: | | too” | Amoun | 1228630 | amount (| 192553 | amount (o| 192830 | amoun co»| 192%58 
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necessary, to coincide with calendar years, under Finance (No. 2) Act, 1939. 
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which the industry appeared incapable of solving by action 
from below. . 

The subsequent experience of the industry is shown in 
the next table, in which similar figures are given, from 
1931 to 1938, ina somewhat extended form, to cover not 
only the output of British coal, but its distribution as 
between home consumption, exports and ships’ bunkers: — 


CoaL Output, Exports, Etc., 1931-38 


Index Nos.—1927~30 = 100 
Proportion (%) of as teeta res 
Total Output used for 


Average 


Volume of Output | value per ton 











| ET | | 


Home cow | 
Con- | Ex- | Ships’ |G | Ex- | Ships’ Ex- | 
aaa | ports | Bunker: a ports Bunkers} T°! ports | Total 
son | tion 
1931... | 73°9| 19-5) 66 | 92 | 79 | 89 | a9 | 98 99 
1932 74:6 18-6) 68 88 72 87 84 98 | 97 
1933 74:6\18'9|) 65 87 72 82 84 97 | 96 
1934 75:9 | 18:0| 6:1 95 73 82 | 89 97 | 95 
1935 77:°0| 17:4! 51 97 72 76 90 99 95 
1936 79°7 15:1 | 5:2 | 103 63 73 92 | 103 | 103 
1937 78:3 | 16:8 | 49 | 106 7 |} 71 | 9F | 113 | 112 
1938 79°7\15°7| 4:6 | 103 | 66 | 64 | 92 | 126 | 110* 








: * Estimated. 
The return of a measure of prosperity to the industry 
in the later years of the ’thirties was not due, it will be 
seen, to any widespread increase in total output—which, 
in fact, never re-attained the 1927-30 level. In part, it 
was due to higher prices, but even in 1937, the best year 
the industry had known for a long time, the increase of 
prices, though appreciable, was hardly sensational. In fact, 
the industry, even before the extension of “higher con- 
trol” to include compulsory marketing schemes, and 
measures for the unification of royalties, was in process of 
increasing its own efficiency by improved operating 
methods and tighter internal organisation generally. Mean- 
while, its dependence on overseas markeis, measured by 
export and bunker trade, dwindled. The resultant of these 
tendencies, so far as the larger producers were concerned, 
was a considerable rise in earning power in the inland 
areas, particularly where mines and equipment were rela- 
tively new and modern. In the export areas the revival was 
much less conspicuous; and in regions like South Wales, 
where the partial exhaustion of some older seams was an 
additional factor, the decline in exports and bunkers 
turned the trend of profits downwards again, after an 
initial period of recovery from the depression of the early 
thirties. These tendencies are clearly brought out by the 
large table opposite, which shows the profits of the five 
companies mentioned earlier, from 1929 onwards, in 
pounds sterling and as index numbers (1929-30 = 100). 

_ Though the net effect of a potential wartime increase 
in demand for British coal must be favourable to all these 
companies, the industry’s record during and since the last 
war leaves an impression of limited elasticity so far as 
increased output is concerned. An increase even of 15 per 
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cent., which the Ministry of Mines has laid down as an 
initial objective, would, of course, have an appreciable 
effect on earning power, though costs—especially wages 
costs, the dominant item—have already risen and are still 
rising. A larger increase in productivity might well require 
anything up to, say, a couple of years to obtain, and a 
significant share of its financial benefits might well enure 
to sub-marginal concerns. Thus, while the wartime earnings 
of the larger producers should be progressive, their growth 
is hardly likely to be spectacular, and the equity element 
in their ordinary shares may be most striking in the case of 
those concerns, like Amalgamated Anthracite, which before 
the war were relatively depressed. But the incidence of 
Excess Profits Tax will, by the same token, be greatest 
in their case. Approximate estimates such as those 
shown at the foot of page 292 suggest that companies 
like Bolsover and Yorkshire Amalgamated, which have 
achieved striking increases in profits in the course of the 
last decade, will have a relatively high E.P.T. standard. 
On the other hand, a company like Horden, whose recovery 
started relatively late in the ‘thirties, will be assessed on 
a figure appreciably below its present earning power. And 
some of the largest South Wales concerns may, in the 
absence of special treatment, suffer real hardship. 

Present Stock Exchange prices of coal company shares 
seem generally to be discounting stability rather than any 
dramatic movement in dividends. As our final table shows, 
yields are for the most part rather narrowly concentrated 
in the 7-8 per cent. range: — 


ORDINARY SHARE EARNINGS AND YIELDS 


Amal- | Powell | vorkshire 


gamated | Bolsover Hordent | Duffryn Amal- 
Anthracite Steam* gamated* 
{ 
1936 ...... Nil 19-3 11-8¢ | 7:1 
Earned (%)< 1937 ...... Nil 24:3 11-9¢ 7:7 
eee Nil 19-4 10-0 6:0 
REE éccces Nil 11:0 | 10-0 70 | 5:0(a) 
Paid (%) SY Sadao Nil 14:0 10:0 73 | $3 
BE sccane | Nil 12:5 10-0 6:0 7-5 (a) 
Denomination of shares 4s. 20s. | 20s. 20s. 20s. 
TS eee 1/- 47s. 3d. | 28s. llod.| 16s. 6d. | 20s. 1 lod. 
Yield (%) on last com- | 
plete year’s :— 
Earnings ......... eae os | 3 7:3 bea 
Dividend ......... | _ Se ee 7:3 7:5 (a) 


* Earned and paid figures for periods to March 31st of years following those 
specified in first column. ff Figures for years to September 30, 1937-39 
+ After provision for taxation and contingencies. (a) Free of tax. 


Altogether, the best coal company shares should form a 
sound and profitable wartime holding, with a ceiling which, 
compared with some other groups, is relatively low. They 
should appeal to the conservative rather than the more 
adventurous type of investor, since they offer a fairly 
assured income with some hedge against the possibility of 
a general inflation. Shares like those of Amalgamated 
Anthracite, however, which are the product of a recent 
capital reconstruction, are in a class by themselves. Their 
possibilities are wide but as yet unproved. 


Life Assurance and War 


ISKS are the raw material of the insurance business 

—but it thrives on the calculable risks which accom- 
pany peaceful progress and orderly change. The-cataclysm 
of war not only creates uncertainties which lie beyond the 
mMsurance process: it also disturbs the calculations and 
distorts the expectations made by the insurance man in 
his ordinary business. It demands adaptations to revo- 
lutionised conditions which could only partially be pro- 
vided for in the pre-war organisation. 

In the life department this rupture from normality is 
Particularly acute, simply because life assurance is a long- 
term contract fixed in money terms and because in enter- 
ing into the agreement the office makes assumptions regard- 
ing two variables. First, as regards the mortality which 
On the average will be experienced among its lives assured ; 
second, as regards the stability and earning-power of the 


investments into which it turns the incoming premiums. 
In peacetime these two variables, the first especially, can 
usually be estimated with a fair degree of accuracy. In 
wartime such estimates are liable to error. Moreover, 
war brings to the forefront new problems previously sub- 
sidiary in importance. For example, will the flow of new 
business continue at a rate sufficient to maintain business- 
getting staffs? Will policyholders continue to pay their 
premiums ? 

Consider in the first place the difficulties created by 
wartime mortality. During the twenty-one years peace 
(1918-39) the assurance offices issued life policies for the 
most part based on premium calculations which assumed 
a continuance of peaceful conditions. Thus the great 
majority of policies existing on Saturday, September 2, 
1939, bestowed the war cover on their holders free of 
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charge. On Sunday, September 3rd, those policyholders 
became subject to the risk of war mortality, and the offices 
thereupon became liable to pay for war deaths. At a first 
glance it would appear that this position carries extra- 
ordinary dangers from the viewpoint of the offices—a 
vastly increased risk with no corresponding addition to 
premiums. But it would be a mistake to jump to the 
conclusion that the actuaries have over-reached them- 
selves. When at various times in the past the possibility 
of charging extra for the war risk has been suggested it 
has been rejected by them after the most careful con- 
sideration—on grounds some of which may be found in 
an article in The Economist of June 10, 1939. Nor are 
actuaries without answers to those who unduly stress the 
liability which they are now running. In life assurance, 
unlike the other branches of insurance, there stands ear- 
marked against each policy an accumulated reserve in 
readiness to meet a more or less substantial part of the 
claim. If the office has adopted conservative standards— 
as practically every British office has—there are excess 
funds available to help compensate for any deficiency 
arising from a coincidence of claims. More important still, 
such a coincidence of claims is extremely unlikely to be of 
the disastrous kind, from the point of view of the individual 
office, which popular imagination may picture. For 
example, the danger to civilians from enemy bombing is 
such that in a bombing catastrophe the number of persons 
killed whose lives are covered by any single assurance 
office is not likely to be large. There are sixty impor- 
tant life offices in this country, apart from many smaller 
ones, and this fact alone implies a considerable spread of 
the war risk over the market. 

Given nevertheless that an extra liability has been 
created by war, there are remedies open to the offices. 
In limitation of the liabilities which will eat into the 
funds they may reduce the bonuses on with-profits policies 
or pass them altogether. At present about 70 per cent. 
of the total sums assured in this country is represented by 
with-profits policies. It is no hardship to the holder of a 
with-profits policy, who has voluntarily undertaken to 
bear part of the equity of an assurance undertaking, to 
reduce or pass his bonus during hostilities. Rather it may 
be an essential measure in his own and his fellow policy- 
holders’ interests, since their security, and not their profits, 
are the first consideration. For reasons of war mortality, 
reinforced by other reasons given later in this article, sub- 
stantial reduction in profits declarations are desirable and 
are, in fact, to be expected. 

_ One further remedy, though a less far-reaching one, 
lies open to the offices and has been widely adopted by 
them. On new policies issued since the outbreak of 
hostilities premiums are based on the assumption of war. 
Proposers now have the option of taking out a policy at 
the old pre-war rates but with a “ restricted ” cover, or, 
in the case of most offices (though not all), a policy fully 
covering the war risk at a higher premium. In the first 
case, the policyholder is entirely covered against death of 
the assured person arising from reasons not connected with 
the war, and if death is directly or indirectly due to that 
cause either the surrender value of the policy or the total 
of premiums paid, whichever is the higher, becomes 
payable so far as the ordinary branch is concerned. A 
comparable arrangement applies in the industrial branch. 
In the second case, even if death is due to the war, the 
full sum assured is payable on payment of an additional 
premium amounting for a civilian to £1 per cent. or 
thereabouts in the ordinary branch. About 95 per cent. 
of new proposers seem to prefer the restricted policy at 
the old rate rather than the unrestricted at the higher 
rate. Perhaps this is a recognition of the fact that though 
the offices are safeguarding themselves by introducing the 
restriction they are nevertheless still offering generous 
terms. 

It does not seem, in view of the various considerati 
mentioned, that increased mortality, though tenon 
difficulties that demand treatment, provides the main war 
problem of the life offices. We may agree with Sir 
William Palin Elderton, who stated recently that the difti- 
culties in war lay “not only in increased mortality, but 
rather in losses from taxation, defaults in interest ‘pay- 
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ments, depreciation of assets, and, so far as the assured 
are concerned, in currency depreciation.” Taxation 
interest payments and the state of the assets comprise the 
various elements in the second main category of assump- 
tions made by the offices and indicated earlier in this 
article. What of the stability and earning-power of the 
investments in time of war? 

One factor is conspicuous. The interest earnings of the 
life offices are subject to income tax, and Sir William’s 
“losses from taxation ” have already obtruded themselves 
in no uncertain guise. The increase in the standard rate of 
tax to 7s. 6d. in the £ means a deduction from the gross 
earned rate which can only be calculated individually for 
each office, since the formula are complicated. Bur in 
1938 the life offices earned on the average about {4 per 
cent. net on their funds, and the increase in income tax 
may reduce that figure by about 6s. (There is no need to 
be concerned about the Excess Profits Tax. The section 
of the Act applying it to life offices is little more than a 
bad joke: who would expect excess profits when in- 
creased income tax alone takes away about 74 per cent. 
of interest earnings?) The outlook in regard to taxation 
is dismal indeed. There is no certainty that income tax 
has reached its upper limit or that some other form of 
tax, applicable to the offices, may not emerge as the war 
effort intensifies. At the same time, it is not to be expected 
that there will be such an upward movement in the gross 
rate of interest that the increased allocations to taxa- 
tion account will be offset or outweighed. The indica- 
tions are that any pronounced increase in ruling rates 
will be prevented by appropriate action by the controlling 
powers. Nor should such an increase, even if it occurred, 
be welcomed by the life offices. Conservation of the funds 
seems to be a desideratum ranking higher than even 
enlarged interest earnings—and a rise in the gross rate 
of interest would imply a depreciation in security values. 
Moreover, if an inflationary rise in prices occurred, the 
repercussions on investments would be unwelcome, and 
the offices have cause to agree whole-heartedly with the 
commonly held view that it must be obviated. 

It might be otherwise if assurers could reasonably 
expect a large volume of new business, which would 
supply a considerable inflow of fresh money for new 
investment. In those, the normal circumstances of the 
offices, advantage could be taken of any increase in gross 
rates of interest and the depreciation in security values 
would be of less importance. But at present the general 
uncertainty and the depletion of incomes rules out any 
possibility of substantial new business. This is despite the 
fact that, apart from the specific steps to safeguard against 
the war risk, the life offices have not raised their premium 
rates for the usual forms of cover, even on without-profits 
policies, notwithstanding the many reasons which would 
justify their doing so. It is not rash to anticipate a rise 
in premium rates generally before many months are past. 
All the factors in the life assurance equation point to it 
—not least the fact that the amount of new business the 
offices stand to lose is of moderate dimensions and that 
the expenses of maintaining field and other workers are 
for that reason disproportionately high. In addition, the 
life department stands to bear its share of the exception- 
ally heavy costs of air-raid precautions and evacuation. 

One further wartime problem requires consideration. 
What of the payment of premiums on existing contracts? 
The answer to this question depends largely upon whether 
any action is taken by the Government in extending some 
kind of moratorium to assurance premiums. The pre-war 
moratorium granted to militiamen and reservists is, for 
all practical purposes, a dead letter, by reason of general 
mobilisation. It may be suggested, however, that the “non- 
forfeiture ” clause in life policies in the ordinary branch 
—which allows payment of premiums out of the surrender 
value—and the facilities existing in the industrial branch 
for keeping policies in force where the premiums fll in 
arrears, provide valuable safeguards for policyholders. 
The offices interpret these provisions liberally. There 
appears to be no adequate reason why anything like the 
Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, which in effect grants 4 
contingent moratorium for debts, should be extended to 
assurance premiums. 
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Sterling’s Gyrations.—The fluctuations of the free 
sterling-dollar rate have again been in keeping with that 
narrow and highly volatile market. During the past week 
the New York sterling quotations have ranged between 
$3.89% and $3.94. It would be in many ways unfortunate 
if so large a margin as 5 per cent. were to separate perma- 
nently the official and unofficial rates. The remedy must be 
either to allow greater freedom for the export of foreign 
funds from this country to use the channels of the official 
market or else to see to it that its flight through the free 
or unofficial market is made quite as easy as it is to- 
day. To refuse this outflow of foreign capital the facilities 
of the official market, and at the same time to reduce to a 
mere automatic formality the process of transferring 
sterling to a foreign account, is to give conscious encourage- 
ment to the development of a black market in sterling. 
This part of the control might well do with a little tighten- 
ing. At the same time, greater care might be taken to en- 
sure uniformity in the various authorised banks’ interpre- 
tations of the regulations. It was perhaps unfair to expect 
such uniformity when some of the banks in question had 
hardly handled any foreign exchange business before they 
found themselves on the authorised list. But a situation 
might easily arise in which an authorised bank could attract 
business by its readiness to allow—in all innocence and 
ignorance—operations which its more expert competitors 
would categorically turn down. That should not be allowed 
to occur. Further, if the exchange control is to be ren- 
dered truly effective, greater supervision should be placed 
on the invoicing of foreign trade. Foreign experience has 
shown that the greatest loophole through most foreign ex- 
change controls has been the retention abroad of part of 
the true proceeds of export trade; this can be most easily 
achieved by under-invoicing goods shipped to a subsidiary 
or allied concern. The machinery for exercising such super- 
vision could be readily centralised in the export licences de- 
partment. While tightening is called for at one end of the 
control machinery, there would seem to be some justifica- 
tion for some loosening in the purely dealing side of the 
exchange market, which is gradually becoming atrophied by 
the strictures of the regulations. The latitude allowed to 
French banks in dealing with their foreign exchange re- 
sonnets is a pointer of what could and should be done 

ere. 


* * * 


Belgas Take the Strain.—The past fortnight has 
seen some exceptional fluctuations in the belga exchange 
—¢€xceptional and surprising not in relation to the difficul- 
ties which have been their immediate cause, but in the 
light of the fact that the belga remains to this day the only 
gold standard currency in the world. Those fluctuations 
must be measured in terms of the dollar, the only other 
world currency which may be said to possess a gold basis. 
The straight parity between the two currencies is 5.90 
belgas to the dollar. In recent days the rate has been 
quoted up to 6.18 belgas, and has since recovered to 6.05. 

1¢ reasons for these fluctuations are self-evident. The 
crisis on the German-Belgian frontier which appeared 
So imminent a few days ago was bound to exert consider- 
able pressure on the Belgian currency. Free as it is of a 
formal exchange control, the belga has had to bear the 
strain of appreciable outward movements of capital, the 
bulk of it being a movement from belgas into dollars. In 
the face of this pressure, the National Bank has justifiably 
fought a defensive battle. By its statutes, the National Bank 
1S not compelled to sell ee at the statutory price. It can 
Choose the alternative of selling foreign exchange at the 
lower gold point. From that point of view, Belgium may 
therefore be said to operate a gold exchange standard— 
Which to-day means a dollar exchange standard. This 
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alternative has proved most acceptable lately because the 
calculation of the gold points is not in these days the highly 
accurate operation which it can normally claim to be in 
gold standard conditions. In particular, marine and war 
risk insurance costs have become such as to justify wide 
and sudden variations in the gold points. The compara- 
tively wide fluctuations which have recently occurred in 
the belga-dollar exchange do not therefore justify the 
charge that the belga has in fact departed from its gold 


parity. 
& * * 


War and the Currency Circulation.—The details of 
currency circulation in Great Britain and Ireland pub- 
lished in the Bank of England Statistical Summary pro- 
vide the first indication of the real effect of the war on the 
cash holding of the public. Between August and September 
the average volume of bank notes and coins outstanding 
increased by £33 millions to £710 millions. Of this in- 
crease, however, no less than £18 millions went to 
strengthen the banks’ till money, leaving the actual circu- 
lation in the hands of the public inflated by a mere {£15 
millions. Admittedly, the August average was already 
slightly swollen by the customary seasonal holiday in- 
fluences, but even allowing for the £5 millions rise between 
July and August—a movement which in the normal course 
would have been largely wiped out by September—the 
effect on the currency position of the immediate war rush 
for liquidity seems in the light of these figures to have 
been surprisingly moderate. The table given by the Bank 
of England provides in a footnote the information that the 
figures do not include the circulation of postal orders 
except those held by London Clearing Banks, which 
amounted approximately to £700,000 out of the 
£149,700,000 of till money. It is perhaps a fair guess to 
assume that if the clearing banks held about 4 per cent. 
of their till money in the form of postal orders, the same 
proportion applied to the public’s cash holding. As this 
averaged £498 millions for September it would put the 
amount of postal orders masquerading as currency in the 
hands of the public at about £2.5 millions, or the total 
issue of these currency substitutes at little more than £3 
millions, which seems hardly worth the trouble and quite 
unjustified suspicion engendered by them. 


* * * 


French Capital Repatriation.—A seemingly irrele- 
vant factor has considerably influenced the character 
of the repatriation of capital to France since the outbreak 
of the war. This was the Mendelssohn failure, which 
occurred a few weeks before the opening of hostilities. The 
result of the failure was to throw on the market substantial 
amounts of French Government bonds held as security by 
foreign banks against loans made to Mendelssohn and 
Company. Although complete statements of the position 
have not yet been published, the secured creditors of the 
bank probably ranked for the equivalent of about {£15 
millions. In addition, large lines of these and other bonds 
had been placed firm with banks the world over. There 
has been a not unnatural tendency to liquidate these hold- 
ings. The result as far as the Mendelssohn issues of French 
bonds are concerned has been to depress their price in the 
international market well below the domestic parities. The 
price of the bonds in France has been extremely well main- 
tained owing to the dollar clause which they carry, and 
the 3} per cent. issue has been quoted recently at three 
points above par. In such a market as Amsterdam, how- 
ever, the same bonds have been quoted down to 90. It is, 
of course, open to any Frenchman having foreign currency 
assets to exchange these from one form into another before 
effecting their repatriation. The inducement offered by the 
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above-mentioned differential has been sufficient to cause 
an appreciable amount of French capital invested in 
foreign currency to make its way back to France via these 
Mendelssohn bonds and in the process cashing the sub- 
stantial difference provided by the purchase of these bonds 
in the external market and their sale in France. The result 
from the French Government’s point of view may not be 
quite as satisfactory as would be an outright sale of the 
French assets abroad and a corresponding addition to the 
holdings of gold and exchange of the French Stabilisa- 
tion Fund. But from the longer term point of view, the 
result on the French balance of payments will prove to be 
all to the good. France will have to find less foreign ex- 
change to meet her external debt service, while, as long 
as exchange control remains, the dollar clause embodied 
in the bonds will involve no loss of foreign exchange on 
bonds held by French investors. If, however, the urgent 
need were for immediate gold or exchange resources there 
would be some disadvantage in this particular form of 
repatriation. Fortunately that need is far from being an 
immediate one. 


* * * 


Silver as Inflation Hedge.—The silver market has 
been fairly active this week owing to buying from India. 
As a result the price of the spot metal has held firmly at 
the figure of 234d., at which the Indian Government is 
prepared to sell in the London market, while the forward 
quotation has established itself at §d. over this price. The 
Indian buying appears to have one main inspiration—the 
fear of currency inflation. Perhaps the sharp rise in 
cotton prices has stimulated such fears, while the resort to 
silver as a hedge against currency risks is a traditional 
reaction of the Indian operator. Most of the buying which 
has taken place in the London market this week has found 
its counterpart in selling by the Indian Government for 
delivery at the Bombay Mint. Silver sold on such terms 
avoids the licensing restrictions on the import of silver into 
‘India. It is sold at the equivalent of 234d. plus a charge of 
33 per cent., which is slightly less than the costs of 
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shipment from London to Bombay. By this procedure the 
Indian Government continues to liquidate its stocks of re- 
dundant silver in India while maintaining intact the com- 
paratively small reserve of the metal which it holds in 
London; this at present provides the basic stock on which 
the operations of the London market must rest. 


* * * 


Royal Bank of Scotland.—This is the first British 
bank to issue its report and balance sheet since the out- 
break of war; but as the accounts are made up to October 
14th, and therefore only cover six weeks of the war, there 
is little evidence of the effect of war conditions. Deposits, 
it is true, are down by £1 million at £68,973,438, but there 
is very little change in the cash items, which are in fact 
slightly higher at £8,178,779, or in money at call. The 
chief change in the assets is a fall of about £24 millions in 
the security holdings, but this is presumably explained by 
the acquisition of Glyn, Mills and Company last August. 
Stockholders of Glyn, Mills and Company were.then given 
a cash payment in addition to £469,808 newly-created 
Royal Bank stock. The capital of the Royal Bank is there- 
fore increased to £4,250,000, and among its assets now 
appears £2,800,000 stock in Glyn, Mills and Company. 
Advances and loans are about £678,000 higher at 
£29,094,814, so that the bank has been able to maintain 
its profits, which amounted to £605,719, the small fall of 
£7,538 on last year being more than accounted for by 
higher taxation. The dividend is again 17 per cent. 


* * * 


British Bank Merger.—The business of the Union 
Bank of Manchester is to be amalgamated with that of 
Barclays Bank from the end of the year. Since November, 
1919, Barclays Bank has had a controlling interest in the 
Union Bank, and a complete merger between the two 
institutions has been under contemplation for some con- 
siderable time. 





MONEY MARKET NOTES 


IN the official foreign exchange market 
the belga has again provided the only 
feature of interest. After last week’s fall 
it has since appreciated sharply, and 
on Thursday was quoted at 24.05-30, 
compared with 24.35-60 last Saturday 
and 24.50-80 at the beginning of last 
week. No other changes have occurred 
in official quotations. Among free mar- 
ket rates there was a tendency at the 
beginning of the week for quotations to 
move in favour of the pound in sym- 
pathy with its firmer tendency in New 
York, where it improved to 3.944 on 
Tuesday. Thus small rises took place in 
lire and escudos, while the yen declined 
from 1s. 24d. to * 2ied. 


In the money market the effect of the 
large Treasury Bill tenders is now 
making itself felt. Applications for the 
£65 millions of bills on offer last week 
reached the abnormally high figure of 
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£105.8 millions, but there was a small 
rise in the average rate of discount to 
£1 3s. 8.01d. per cent. This result, to- 
gether with the announcement that the 
amount of bills on offer this week was 
to be maintained at £65 millions was 
sufficient to keep the undertone of dis- 
count rates firm. There has also been 
much less demand from the clearing 
banks, possibly because of their absten- 
tion from bill buying in the last week 
or two of peace, which means that their 
holdings of maturing bills are small. 
This is borne out by the Bank Return, 
which shows that bankers’ deposits are 
£14.2 millions lower on the week, while 
public deposits are swollen by the 
special bill buying three months ago. 
The firm undertone of discount rates, 
however, did not preveut Liverpool 
Corporation from securing a very 
favourable reception for its £1,000,000 
of six months’ bills which were placed 
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at an average rate of £1 5s. 4.99d. per 
cent. The buying rate quoted by the 
discount houses for a six months’ fine 
bank draft is nearly } per cent. higher 
at £1 10s. per cent. Credit conditions 
have been distinctly tighter, especially 
on Thursday, when it was suggested 
that one or two of the clearing banks 
were threatening to raise their short loan 
rate against bills from 1 to 1} per cent. 


* 


The chief movement in the Bank 
Return is the big transfer from bankers’ 
to public deposits. This is mainly due 
to the special bill buying at the end of 
August, but, in addition, at this time of 
year funds are accumulated in public 
deposits in preparation for the War 
Loan dividend payment on December 
Ist. Last year’s corresponding return 
=. shows public deposits at a high 
evel. 
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Calling the Small Saver.—The first public appeal 
for war finance has been addressed to the small saver, 
whose phenomenal thrift during the past two decades is 
the best possible assurance of an adequate response. In 
a statement to the House of Commons on Tuesday, and 
in a broadcast talk on Wednesday, Sir John Simon out- 
lined the two new securities which are now on “ tap,” and 
which have been specially designed to attract the small 
investor. It may be said at once that the terms are 
adequate—indeed, generous—to secure a nation-wide 
response. The machinery of the National Savings Move- 
ment, itself a product of the last war, will ensure that the 
fullest publicity is given to the savings drive. And the 
growing realisation that the economic problem of war is 
to divert spending power from civil consumption to Gov- 
ernment use will be coupled, by these issues, with the 
material advantage of a remunerative investment. Neither 
the forced loan nor the imposition of intolerable taxation 
threatens the small saver. ‘The voluntary system is being 
put to the test, and the measure of its success will be 
determined by the flow of savings on a scale which, 
together with tax revenue, is sufficient to discharge the 
prodigious cost of war, at the rate of £6 millions a day. 
Meanwhile, the date has not yet arrived, to quote the 
Chancellor’s words, to issue a loan on the open market. 
That is a view which has already found full emphasis in 
these columns. Plainly, the process of monetary manage- 
ment has not yet reduced long-term interest rates to the 
optimum level for a large-scale public National Loan. 
The position of War Loan stands as the obvious criterion 
of long-term rates, and at present it is still 7} points 
below par. Moreover, before the large investor is invited 
to take a hand, it is fairly certain that the authorities will 
wish to fund part of the substantially expanded Treasury 
bill issue. An issue specially designed for the money 
houses would not disturb their task of maintaining low 
interest rates on bills, and it would mark the first stage 
of a process by which the banks’ expanded resources were 
consciously diverted into investments rather than bills. 


* * * 


The Two Issues.—The campaign to attract the 
small saver provides for the offer of two securities. First, 
a new series of National Savings Certificates is being 
offered at 15s., rising in value to 17s. 6d. at the end of 
five years, and to 20s. 6d. at the end of ten years. Like 
the previous issue, which they replace, the certificates will 
not be subject to income tax, and hence investors will 
not be entitled to hold more than 500 certificates of all 
issues. The rate of accumulation is markedly more favour- 
able on the new series than on the previous issue, for it 
amounts to {3 3s. 5d. per cent. compound, over ten years, 
compared with £2 18s. 4d. per cent. The provisions for 
encashment on short notice, coupled with freedom from 
tax, will enhance the attractiveness of the yield, which is 
not significantly below that which is at present being 
offered on building society deposits. The second security 
1s quite novel. It consists of a 3 per cent. bond, purchas- 
able in multiples of £5 up to a limit of £1,000, and re- 
deemable seven years after purchase at a premium of 1 per 
cent. Interest will be subject to tax, but since tax will not 
be deducted at source, the bonds will attract those who 
are not liable to deduction at the standard rate, and would 
otherwise be put to the trouble of making repayment 
claims. Their yield to final repayment will be £3 2s. 7d. 
per cent., and their appeal will be largely to those small 
investors who already hold the maximum number of savings 
certificates. They are, in fact, a highly liquid security, 
for holders will appreciate the facility of encashment at 
par On six months’ notice, and (subject to a loss of interest) 
on even shorter notice in case of urgent need. 


Investment 
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Generous Terms—and the Moral. — These are 
generous terms. Indeed, the authorities appear to have 
gone out of their way to ensure a brilliant success for the 
first campaign to recruit the people’s savings. The savings 
certificates offer a higher yield than at any time since low 
interest rates were established on the series issued from 
June, 1933. And the small saver—who would frequently 
appreciate an opportunity to obtain short-dated bonds on 
the Stock Exchange in normal times, but for the cost of 
purchase and problems of income tax on stocks standing at 
a premium—is now presented with the opportunity to 
obtain a return which is handsomely in excess of that which 
can be obtained on the nearest stock—National Defence 
23 per cents., which yield £2 16s. 6d. per cent. to redemp- 
tion at average date in 1946. Some observers may question 
whether the Treasury has not, in fact, been unduly 
generous. Yields in excess of 3 per cent. on essentially 
short-dated securities might appear to set a precedent 
which could prove awkward at a later stage. It is a fair 
answer, however, that a 3 per cent. return is a psychologi- 
cal dividing line for the small saver, and that special efforts 
are needed to attract the savings of the lower-middle in- 
come classes, in order to reduce their private consump- 
tion. Such returns, it is to be hoped, will not be regarded 
as a precedent when the day comes for open market 
borrowing. The small saver is interested in the absolute 
size of his return, and the maintenance and realisability 
of his capital, and does not normally pursue a meticulous 
comparison of interest rates on alternative investments. 
The conditions attaching to a public offer would be wholly 
different. For in the latter case, the authorities have it in 
their hands to determine, within fairly close limits, what 
rate would be acceptable to large lenders, and there is 
every reason why they should use their power. 


* * * 


Gilt-edged Yield Comparisons .—There is no direct 
comparison between the yield offered on the new 3 per 
cent. bonds and existing gilt-edged securities. A comparison 
of the movement of returns on Government stocks of 
various dates, however, is in itself of obvious importance 
when the authorities have chosen a well-remunerated and 
short-dated bond as the main attraction for the small 
investor's savings. This comparison is illustrated in the 
accompanying chart, which shows the relative fluctuations 
in the yields on War Loan, National Defence 3 per cent. 
1954-58 and National Defence 23 per cent. 1944-48, since 
the beginning of August. The plottings are at fortnightly 
intervals, and they show in each case how the unfreezing 
of the gilt-edged market and the stimulus of credit-creation 
has reduced yields appreciably below the pre-war level. 
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The significant fact, however, in the fall of yields since 
mid-October is that long-term rates stand well above 34 
per cent. The fall in the return on War Loan has been 
less dramatic than that of National Defence 3 per cents. 
and far less dramatic than the uninterrupted decline in the 
return on National Defence 24 per cents. Monetary ease 
has stimulated the rise in the latter stock, and somewhat 
belated support for the 3 per cent. issue brought a speedy 
downward adjustment of yield towards the end of October. 
The market has not subsequently pursued the idea that 
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the Treasury's choice for open-market borrowing will be 
a fifteen-year stock, and interest has waned in this issue 
during the past fortnight. The root fact, however, is the 
somewhat turgid appearance of War Loan. But its turn in 
the restoration of lower yields will come, if monetary 
factors continue to exert their present power. 


* * * 


Excess Profits Tax Revision.—Investors will be 
gratified by the announcement that one of the more 
grievous inflictions of Excess Profits Tax is to be amended 
in next year’s Finance Bill. Section 13 (7) of the Finance 
(No. 2) Act of this year provides that if the Board of 
Referees are satisfied that in the standard years the rate 
of profit or the volume of business of an applicant was less 
than might then have been reasonably expected, they may 
allow an adjusted standard for E.P.T. Sir John Simon has 
accepted the principle that companies in a developing 
stage or suffering from depression in the standard years 
should not be debarred from obtaining a revised standard 
of 6 per cent. on paid-up ordinary share capital plus any 
fixed dividends paid on other share capital, merely because 
the profits in the standard years were less than might 
“then” have been reasonably expected. The intrusive 
“then” would have effectively barred any general relief 
under this clause, and shareholders in such companies as 
the Rhodesian Copper group, Birmingham Small Arms 
o Trinidad Petroleum Development will welcome its 

eletion. 


Company Notes 


London Electricity Companies.—The London gas 
companies’ announcement of a sharp increase in price con- 
tained arguments which could be applied also to electricity 
companies, and a statement by the London Electricity 
Supply Association, describing reduced consumption 
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increased costs and the consequent necessity for increased 
prices, has quickly followed. The actual increase, however, 
will be determined by the individual companies, and wil] 
depend on the special circumstances of the area of supply. 
The considerable divergences between the types of demand 
are brought out in the following table, covering seven 
leading London companies, and a uniform rate of 
increase would in any case be difficult to devise in view of 
the existence of many local authority undertakings : — 














Rev. from sales, | Ord. Stock, 1938 | 
ofo00 ) oe ha, 2 
i. Res., | Pres 
Company | Paid end | Price 
rice 
alia Earned || 1938+ 
| Power} Bulk | Total | Am. | Rate | 
% -|£'000| % || £’000 | 
Cent. Lond. Elec. 450 oon tae 7:O¢| 326¢/ 7 173 | 18/9 
City of London ... 244 37 895 || 11-3 7 38 | 24/6 
County of London| 643 | 1,205 |3,876 || 20:6 | 612 1019}} 9254, 36/3 
Lond. Elec. Sup. 168 72 10-0 70 8 115 | 25/- 
Met. Elec. Sup. .. 265 540 |1,529 || 11:8 | 360 12 114 | 37/- 
S. London Elec. . 112 han 375 8:9 37 7 69 | 21/9 
S. Met. Elec. ...... 139 129 643 1 12°8 70 9 1004} 


} 
t After allocation (if any) in respect of 1938. + London Associated Electricity 


Undertakings. § and £5,800 (through No. 2 Reserve) from company’s share of 
consumer’s benefit. (a) General reserve (including No. 2 Reserve). 





The Association’s statement draws attention to reduced 
business and domestic demand. Transport charges are 
responsible for a 50 per cent. increase in coal costs, com- 
pared with pre-war. Higher local rates and wages have to 
be faced, and all the cost increases have to be spread over 
a lower consumption. For stockholders the implications 
are sufficiently serious, and current prices take into account 
the possibility of dividend reductions. All the ordinary 
stocks in our table are entitled to a 7 per cent. dividend, 
and the shock of reduced profits (which cannot be miti- 
gated this year by higher charges) may to some extent be 
cushioned by use of the No. 2 Reserve Funds, which 
consist of accumulated profits to which stockholders were 
entitled under statutory dividend regulations, but which 
remained undistributed. Policy will play an important part 
here, but if the reduction in profits is a short-term problem 
only which can ultimately be adjusted by price increases, 
assistance from reserves would cause no surprise. 


* * * 


Dorman Long and J. Brockhouse.—The market 
has been well satistied with the maintenance of the Dorman 
Long dividends—the preferred ordinary payment at 18 
per cent. and the ordinary dividend at 10 per cent. The 
preliminary profits statement, however, clearly suggests 
that this distribution cannot be covered by so generous 
a margin of earnings as in 1937-38. Total profits for the 
year to September 30th are virtually unchanged, at 
£1,481,395. After taxation (which amounted to £245,896 
in 1937-38) but before depreciation (which again absorbs 
£300,000) the net balance is £1,041,053 against 
£1,239,583. The increased rate of taxation upon profits 
actually earned in 1937-38 is to be met, not by a further 
rise in the allocation from 1938-39 profits, but by a trans- 
fer of £153,815 from general reserve. This reserve receives 
no allocation this year (against £200,000 in 1937-38), and 
the carry-forward has been slightly increased to £157,501. 
Judgment upon these results must await the full 
report and the annual meeting, though war conditions will 
obviously transform: the company’s prices and production 
—and also its taxation burden. The preliminary announce- 
ment of J. Brockhouse and Company reveals a remark- 
able growth in activity and prosperity last year. Profits 
before taxation (but apparently after other expenses) have 
jumped to no less than £247,180 for the year to Sep- 
temper 30th, compared with £97,287 for 1937-38. Such a 
spectacular advance is rare in these days. Despite an in- 
creased taxation provision from £45,000 to £105,000, the 
20 per cent. dividend (against 15 per cent.) would appear 
to absorb rather less than half available earnings. The 
increase has thus still permitted the exercise of a more 
cautious dividend policy than in recent years. The sur- 
plus is added to the carry-forward, which becomes 
£95,558 against £22,278. In this case also comment must 
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ments work is the key factor in the outlook for the {1 
units, which stand at 48s. 9d. to yield £8 13s. per cent. 


be deferred, but the company’s growing volume of arma- } 


me 


* * * f 


J. and P. Coats’ Dividend Policy.—At the meeting 
last May, the chairman of J. and P. Coats announced 
a change in the method of ordinary dividend declarations. 
The quarterly payments (which had long been maintained 
at 24 per cent.) were to be replaced by a single interim 
payable on December 31st each year, followed by a final 
declaration the following June. To adopt this procedure for 
the year 1939 would have involved no payment between 
March last and December, so the directors decided io 
bridge the gap with an interim of 2} per cent. last June, 
and a further 2} per cent. is now announced for December 
30th, making 5 per cent. so far for the year 1939. These 
distributions will presumably be followed next year by a 
final distribution for the 1939 financial year. Last year’s 
total payment of 10 per cent., however, was short-earned by 
almost 2 per cent., and though in the current year the com- 
pany stands to gain from the appreciation of the dollar, and 
the resumption of business in Spain, these advantages have 
to be weighed against war losses in Central Europe, a sub- 
stantially unchanged but difficult position in the Far East, 
increased taxation and heavy war risks insurance and 
A.R.P. costs. Indeed, the latest announcement, although 
it appears to maintain last year’s rates of payment to date, 
has provided little encouragement for a revision of the 
cautious valuation of the ordinary stock. Assuming that 
last year’s distribution of 10 per cent. is maintained— 
and it is only an assumption—the stock provides a yield 
of £7 2s. 10d. per cent. at the present price of 28s. xd. 


* * * 


Electric and Musical Industries.—In spite of the 
realisation that the political turmoil of 1938-39 was bound 
to affect Electric and Musical Industries’ market, the 
preliminary results for the year to September 30th (dis- 
cussed on page 21 of The Economist of October 7th) came 
as a shock to investors. The full report is not a great deal 
more explicit than the earlier statement. Shareholders, 
however, appear to know the worst. The losses of the 
operating companies have been provided in full; assets in 
Germany, Austria and Poland had already been written 
off; and the possible loss of assets in Czechoslovakia had 
been provided for. The preliminary statement compared a 
net loss of £131,968 (after making special provision for ex- 
ceptional contingencies) with a net profit of £64,559 (ex- 
cluding a capital profit of £81,937). The full report shows 
that only one of the three subsidiaries made a profit, and 
dividend receipts of £6,810 compare with £63,619 (exclud- 
ing the capital profit) in 1937-38. Total income of £89,843 
is exactly offset by ordinary expenses. The charge of 
£131,968 is described as reserve in respect of losses of 
operating companies for the year to June 30th, and since 
there is no reference to the special contingencies provision 
mentioned in the preliminary statement, the inference must 
be that it has been charged before arriving at the £131,968 
loss. After paying the year’s preference dividend of 
£18,458, the deficit of £150,426 reduces the carry-forward 
to £147,992. The parent company’s balance sheet does 
not show any large changes, but the consolidated statement 
of the Gramophone and Columbia companies and their 
English subsidiaries as at June 30th reflects trading diffi- 
culties. Trade investments have fallen from £145,756 to 
£79.344, stocks are reduced to £1.039,680 against 
£1,322,335, and debtors to £1,050,117 against £1,305,337. 
The report refers to the development of “ other work,” 
which presumably covers war work, and the rise in plant 
from £389,736 to £472,276 is a sign of technical activity. 
The value of that arms work (despite a revival in the sale 
of gramophone records) will be decisive in the near future. 
A detailed survey of past difficulties and the outlook must, 
however, await Mr Clark’s address to shareholders. 
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Revised Qualcast Report.—The decision of the 
Qualcast directors to maintain the distribution at 30 per 
cent. is news for shareholders, who have awaited a final 
recommendation since the end of September. The 
company issued accounts at that time, but left the 
dividend declaration in abeyance owing to the war, 
and the report merely recorded, for information only, 
the distribution and reserves decisions which the 
directors originally intended. The year’s trading was 
discussed on page 614 of The Economist of Septem- 
ber 30th, but the final proposals differ somewhat from 
those previously indicated. A substantial increase has been 
made in the taxation provision by an allocation of £20,000 
to taxation reserve account, and equity earnings are conse- 
quently reduced to £32,067 (equivalent to 31.5 per cent.) 
compared with £52,067 (or 50.3 per cent.) which was 
shown before this special tax provision. The decision to 
maintain the distribution thus pursues a more generous 
policy than in the previous years, and the required £20,000 
is provided by reducing the original reserve allocation by 
£15,000, and the balance by a draft on the carry-forward. 
General reserve is to receive £7,750 from revenue, to- 
gether with £2,250 balance on share premium account. 
and the carry-forward of £33,549 compares with £39,813 
brought in. Hitherto, the company’s business has been 
essentially pacific; and its problem is to beat lawnmowers 
into swords. There is no reason why some indirect ousiness 
should not result from the war, but whether this will com- 
pensate for a serious prospective fall in civil business is 
perhaps doubtful. The 5s. shares at 21s. 3d. yield 
£7 1s. 2d. per cent. assuming the maintenance of last 
year’s dividend. 


* * * 


‘* Rhoanglo ’’ Report.—-Since the bulk of Rhodesian 
Anglo-American’s revenue is derived from a 53.6 per 
cent. interest in Rhokana Corporation, there are no sur- 
prises in the results for the year to June 30th last. Total 
profits are reduced by 19 per cent. to £707,388, and, as 
in recent years, earnings after all expenses are distributed 
in full. A moderate increase in the taxation provision is 
required, despite the reduction in total profits, and the 
only important change among the charges is a provision 
of £20,468 to write down investments. This is equivalent 
to about 4 per cent. on equity earnings, shown in the 
following profits table: — 


Years ended June 30 
1937 1938 1939 


Z, £ be 
IE oboe hiianns oniebedeiugeess 867,899 874,860 707,388 
IY cd deneasascensnendeass~ .. 172,580 102,177 107,641 
TIRE Saco cncccccceccssscesec< 37,3500 33,750 30,000 
All other expenses .............0005: 25,849 27,269 47,527 
10s. Shares— 

NY eis ccabiiaadiwanedens 631,970 711,664 522,220 
SE Ubiiitdiadidudissninekoosieedesees 600,733 709,027 530,908 
PETES Sctunktnvedsawncedusnwenves 15:8 15:1 11-1 
es hes co stungeenesndieanten 15 15 11} 

Ne ac ncidunsisannesdncue 329,442¢ 332,079 323,391 
Direct transfers to reserve — ......44- 400,000 606,015 450,284 


* In 1936-37, and 1937-38, interim and final dividends on 
different amounts of capital. + After crediting the difference 
between £402,141 share premiums received, and £400,000 placed 
to reserve. 


The substantial sum of £450,284 net, received as share 
premiums on 902,234 10s. shares taken up under option 
by Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa, has been 
added to general reserve. This share issue, made at 20s., 
apparently accounts for the sharp increase in cash from 
£161,582 to £1,069,441. The balance sheet does not other- 
wise show important changes, though the directors’ report 
refers to an increase in the Rhodesia Broken Hill Develop- 
ment Company holding, and investments other than that 
in Rhokana have risen from {1,356,921 to £1,425,480. The 
excess of market values of all investments over book cost 
reaches the impressive figure of £7,517,921, though this is 
more than £1,000,000 below the surplus shown a year 
earlier. Under war conditions, the outlook of Rhokana has 
much improved (provided the threatened incidence of 
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E.P.T. on Mufulira is reduced to reasonable proportions). 
At the current price of 20s., the 10s. “ Rhoanglo ” shares 
yield £5 12s. 6d., compared with £4 15s. 3d. per cent. 
for Rhokana on last year’s dividends. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits.—This week our 
table of profit and loss accounts, appearing on page 313, 
covers 37 companies for which comparable figures are 
available. Net profits of these companies amount to 
£1,607,000 against £1,969,000, a fall of 18 per cent. 
The decline in total profits, however, is less, owing to the 
heavy incidence of taxation. Aggregate net profits of 2,065 
companies reporting in 1939 to date are £240,092,000, 
against {261,513,000 earned by the same companies a year 
ago, and still show a fall of 8 per cent. The week’s results 
are discussed in preceding Notes and on page 301 under 
the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings will be found from page 305 of this 
issue. At the meeting of Prices, Tailors, Sir Henry Price 
declared that, despite the depressing period of last August 
and September, trading conditions to date were very 
satisfactory. Mr Ernest Walls informed shareholders of 
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North British Rayon that, due to various agreements 
within the industry, recent losses due to unregulated com- 
petition should not recur, while war conditions should 
open up new uses for rayon. Brigadier-General Hammond 
discussed future prospects at the Central Uruguay Railway 
meeting. Though costs of stores and labour were bound to 
rise, increased traffics and an improved rate of exchange 
were anticipated. Mr P. Ashley Cooper informed share- 
holders of Trinidad Leaseholds that the sale in the United 
Kingdom of Regent motor spirits, aviation spirit and auto- 
motive diesel oil had increased. At the meeting of Fohan- 
nesburg Consolidated Investment Mr G. H. Beatty dealt 
with the Union Government’s gold taxation policy. The 
recent decision to appropriate al! proceeds from sales of 
gold over 150s. per ounce should be replaced by a tax on 
profits, and a commission of inquiry appointed. Mr W. 
Sandford Poole informed shareholders of Second In- 
dustrial Trust that despite the uncertain outlook, the 
trust’s investments were well spread. At the meeting of 
Assam Railways and Trading Company, Mr D. W. 
Turner pointed out that though the Government had until 
February to give notice of compulsory purchase, the 
Board understood that exercise of the right was unlikely. 
At the Mitchells and Butlers meeting, Mr A. Mitchell 
declared that the beer duty had been increased by 44 per 
cent. to 31s. per proof gallon, compared with 11s. 8d. on 
British still wines. 


THE STOCK 


London 
Note: All dealings are for cash 


THE past week has been somewhat life- 
less and irregular though there is a wel- 
come absence of real weakness, and the 
Defence Bonds and Savings Certificates 
terms brought a firmer tendency later 
on. Activity remains on a small scale, 
and it is still impossible to discover any 
marked general trend in prices one way 
or the other. 


* 
Gilt-edgad stocks began by improv- 
ing slightly, and then showed some 
weakness, owing partly to the sobering 


influence of the course of the war at 


sea, and partly to the desire to await 
details of the small investors’ savings 
scheme. These details ultimately 
brought a small net improvement after a 
series of slight and hesitant fluctuations. 
Short-dated stocks were rather firmer 
than other issues. Home corporations 
remained steady and uninteresting. In- 
terest in Dominions’. loans flagged on 
Tuesday, but the underlying tendency 
is still good. 


* 

Among foreign bonds, South Ameri- 
can issues were once more the main 
attraction, though they shared in 
Tuesday’s general reaction. Japanese 
and Chinese issues were out of favour. 
Home rails were considerably better 
than in the previous week, on the re- 
newed belief that an announcement on 
compensation terms cannot be much 
longer delayed. The improvement 
was most marked among the preference 
stocks. Argentine rails were better on 
hopes of more favourable exchange 
facilities. 

* 

The industrial market was dull, and 
movements irregular and inconsistent. 
The undertone, however, remains quite 
steady, and most changes are unimpor- 
tant. Iron and steel shares made a mixed 
showing, and there were few large move- 
ments. Steel Corporation of Bengal were 
a firm feature in mid-week. Among air- 
craft and motor shares, Short Bros. 
relapsed on the bonus cut but recovered 


later. Triplex were very weak, Raleigh 
hardened, and other issues in this group 
gave a mixed display. Electrical equip- 
ment issues were unexciting, but better 
for choice, and certain electricity supply 
shares quietly improved. Breweries were 
again a firm market, owing to a number 
of satisfactory company results, and 
tobacco shares held their ground. 
Among textile and rayon shares, British 
Celanese responded to the discharge of 
preference arrears. Courtaulds were 
affected sympathetically, and other 
issues were steady. In the stores section, 
Marks and Spencer were more active on 
the interim dividend announcement. 
Miscellaneous issues were irregular. 
* 

Oil shares have been devoid of in- 
terest this week. There have been frac- 
tional losses on balance among leading 
issues, while Trinidad shares have 
offered no resistance to the general 
trend. Though rubber shares were 
firmer after the weekend, interest 
slackened off towards mid-week despite 
an advance in the price of the com- 
modity. Tea issues have been firm in re- 
stricted trading. 

* 

Turnover in the mining market has 
been small. Producing Kaffirs moved 
irregularly until Wednesday, when sen- 
timent changed for the better, Modder 
East and Geduld leading a fractional 
advance. Developing issues were dull 
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INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Want | I atin 
1939 : 
Bargainst tote 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| | shares* int.t 
Nov. 17} 3,840 | 5,230 116-7 
“ 4,660 | 5.770 74 116-8 
» 21; 3,540 | 5.530 74-4 | 116-7 
” 3,635 | 5625 74-3 | 117-2 
» 23) 3,850 | 5,350 117-5 
1939 
High... uet?, {28-5 
ar. an. 
Low 664 | 109-6 
Sep. 26 | Oct.4 
¢ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * 
1935 = 100, + 1938 = 108 wre, 


EXCHANGES 


this week, with prices easier on balance. 
Finance shares followed the trend of the 
producers. West Africans lost ground 
in mid-week, with Ariston a firm excep- 
tion. Base metals have been equally 
featureless. Among Rhodesian coppers, 
Rhoanglo led a downward movement 
early in the week, but prices ruled 
steady at the lower levels. London Tin 
was a good feature among tin shares, 
while Burmah Corporation were in de- 
mand among lead-zincs. 


New York 


WITH no development of importance re- 
ported from Europe, Wall Street 
operators have turned their attention to 
domestic trends. The uncertain attitude 
on the business outlook after the New 
Year, despite current encouraging re- 
ports, has been reflected in a dwindling 
turnover and a slight setback in the 
Dow Jones industrial average from 
151.69 on Monday to 150.34 on Wed- 
nesday. Steel and other war stocks en- 
countered some support after the week- 
end, but motor issues were adversely 
affected by the protracted Chrysler 
labour dispute. Interest gradually faded 
out towards mid-week, turnover being 
further restricted on Wednesday by pre- 
holiday sentiment. Jron Age estimates 
this week’s steel mill activity at 93.5 
per cent. of capacity, as last week, and 
predicts the maintenance of this level 
for choice, and certain electricity supply 
* 

Since all United States markets were 
closed on November 23rd in celebration 
of Thanksgiving Day, we are unable to 
print the latest index figures of American 
Values calculated on closing prices (1926 = 
100). These will appear in our next issuc. 
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Stock Exchange 
1939 
Shares Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
November 16 ........- 820 7,530 
» EF ehtnanpes 70 7,980 
» BD scstvsens 280 3,460 
= ae 740 7,690 
» ' cougngee 560 6,830 
» SPR coh agbek 570 8,170 
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New York Prices 





Close Close Close Close 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

16, 22, 16, 22, 

1939 193 1939 1939 
1. Rails and Shell Union... 1312 13 
Pp Transport Socony Vac.... 127g 127 
Atchison .....- 2834 275g) Stan. Oil Cal. 2612 2534 
Balt. & Ohio... 654 63g/Stan. Oil N.J. 465g 455g 
Ches. & Ohio 4214 427s, Texas Soda t+ 465g 465g 


b . Pf. 285g 2814 
Siaoia t... 141g 1334 \4- Manufacturing 
N.Y. Central 201g 19°) Briggs ......... 2334 235g 
Northern Pac, 1014 10'8/ Chrysler ...... 89 883g 
Southern Pac. 16g 16l2 Boei Airpin 2734 2653 
Southern Rly. 1934 20 Air... 805 78 
Union Pac. ... 1007g 10014 United Aircft. 4718 ioe 
. Utilities and Allied Chem. 1 
’ Communications {Dupont ......180 18012 
Am. W’works 1214 121g/Gen. Electric 3954397gxd 
Con. Edison 305g 3014) West’hse Elec 11412 11312 
Col. Gas & El. 67% 634/AmericanCan 112 110 
N. American 231g 23 /|Caterpillar ... 53\2 54 
Pac. Gas & El. 3214 3214|Int. Harvester 6353 61 
Pub Serv N.J. 401g 40 |Johns Manvle 7614 7414 
United Corp. 25g 2!2 Corn Prods.... 6312 6414 
mp. 145g 147, J 1 Case & Co. 747g 715g 
Amer. Tel. ... 1691g 1695g| Glidden ...... 1734 175g 
Inter.Tel.For. 434 4%g|Celanese of A 265g 261g 
Westn. Union 29 27l/Eastm’n Kdk 164 165 


Radio ......... 6 57, Loews ......... 355g 3534 

. 334 135 

3. Extractive and 20th Cen. Fox 1334 13%4 
Metal 5. Retail Trade, etc. 


B th . 833, | Mont. Ward. 5554 55 
R bli i; ss 535 231, Sears Roebck 8273 8214 
U.S. Steel ... 717g 6912, Woolworth ... 3954 3914 
Am. Metal ... 25loxd 247g Nat. Dairy ... 1554 16 
Am.Smelting 52 521, Am.Tob.B. 8212 84 
Anaconda ... 325, 3214| Nat. Distillers 24 2354 
Cerro de Pas. 3814 3854 

Int. Nicke] ... 397, 393g\°° Fimamce 

Kennecott ... 405g 4014/Comcl. Credit 465, 4654 
U.S. Smelt.... 62 62 |Com. Inv. Tr. 5154 521g 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week endin Nominal Con- New 
November 25, 1939 et versions Money 
To the Public ......... Nil con Nil 
To Shareholders ...... Nil eae Nil 
By S.E. Introduction Nil wwe Nil 
By Permission to Deal 300,000 ... 312,000 
Savings Certs., week 

to Nov. 18, 1939 ... 50,000 shie 50,000 
Including Excluding 
Year to date Conversions Conversions 


1939 (New Basis)... 123,786,704 101,260,762 
1938 (New Basis)... 267,758,185 245,889,895 
1939 (Old Basis) ... 71,936,802 50,506,723 
1938 (Old Basis) ... 191,158,396 170,270,201 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit.Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


£ 

1939 (New Basis) 73,649,096 25,365,934 2,248,732 
1938 (New Basis) 191,107,066 51,932,652 2,850,177 
1939 (Old Basis) 34,346,632 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 144,799,697 22,650,432 2,820,072 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ 
1939 (New Basis) 45,086,645 8,831,629 47,392,288 
1938 (New Basis) 144,453,573 18,190,275 83,246,047 


1939 (Old Basis) 37,658,921 2,688,459 10,983,163 
1938 (Old Basis) 130,353,183 9,947,005 29,970,013 


Note.—“ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


FORTHCOMING CONVERSION 


Bognor Gas and Electricity Com- 
pany.—It is proposed to provide for 
redemption of £18,450 5} per cent. 
redeemable debenture stock at par on 
January 1, 1940, by an issue of deben- 
ture stock. Authority is also being 
Sought to issue debenture stock to the 
extent of borrowing powers. Amounts 
and terms not yet determined. 


BONUS SHARES 


Central S.M.T. Company .—This 
Company, a subsidiary of Scottish 
Motor Traction Company, proposes a 
Scrip bonus to ordinary stockholders of 
50 per cent., involving capitalisation of 
£250,000 from general reserve. Meeting, 
December 6, 1939, 
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RESULTS OF ISSUES 


Newcastle and Gateshead Water 
Company.—The issue by tender of 
£300,000 5 per cent. redeemable 
preference stock resulted in applications 
being received for £1,433,545. 


Liverpool Corporation Bills. — 
Tenders for £1,000,000 six-month 
bills on November 20th resulted in 
applications totalling £5,080,000 at 
price of £99 7s. 3d. Allotment was 
30 per cent., and average rate was 
£1 5s. 4.99d. per cent. per annum. 


Dividend 


Announcements 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 
marked by asterisk to indicate interim 
dividend. 





*Int. | 
Company or | Total Pay- | Prev. 
‘tFinal | able Year 
BANKS 
Bk. of Lon. & S.Amer. 3t ae en 5 
Imperial of Iran ...... 3* «- [Dec. 18) 3* 
RAILWAYS | 
Dae Dooars...... | 3lot; 6lg] ... 6lo 
NSURANCE | | 
Prudential “A’”’...... | $25* | ... (Dec. 19; $25* 
TEA & RUBBER | 
Brahmapootra Tea ... 5* | ... (Dec. 16) 5* 
Kuala Selangor Rbr. | 614* .... Dec. 16 Nil* 
Lumut Rubber ........ ga Eee aus 6 
Pusing Rubber, etc.... | 21%)... Nov. 30 Nil* 
South Perak Rubber.. pose | 2!2'Dec. 8 334 
MINING | 
Kaduna Syndicate..... | 121* \Dec. 7, Nil* 
Kleinfontein Estates... | 35* | ... |... 15* 
South Kalgurli Cons. | 20* --» |Jan. 12; 20* 
South West AfricaCo.| ... | 5 |... 15 
Sungei Way Dredging | 10* | \Dec. 21 _ 210* 
Ulu Klang Tin ........ | 5*/] ... (Dec. 1) Nil* 
Wankie Colliery ...... (a)21o¢/\(@) 712}... 18 
West African Diamond) ... | 2!2! ... Nil 
INDUSTRIALS | 
Albion Forgings ...... | Fight Bi... 15 
Ansells Brewery ...... } [2lof) 171g)... 17lo 
Avery (W.and T.)... | 5* — Jan. 1 5* 
Bird (Sydney S.)....... | 7lot) 1212} 1712 
Birkenhead Brewery. | 6f {| 10 11 
Blackpool Tower...... ode MEET E Fil gee 20 
Bluemel Bros. ......... Ss. 4 eee 10 
Brit. India Steam ... | 3lo¢|/ 6 ‘Dec. 15 6 
Brockhouse (J.) & Co. | 1212¢/ 20 | ... | 15 
Canadian Cottons ... | $lps*) ... | Jan. 2 $1 ps* 
Clutsom and Kemp...| ... | 7 oe Loe 
Coats (J. & P.) ........ Z1g™| ace | eve 21o* 
Dorman Long Ord... | ....| 10 | Jan.1/ 10 
Eastman Kodak ....... $1501... | .. | 9550 
Foster Clark............ i 1219¢] 20 | ... | 2 
Franco Signs .......... Be a Bee 2 
Gascoignes (Reading) | 1212 | Dec. 16 1212 
Grand Hotel, Estb. | ‘ 5 ae 7 
Hants and Dorset Mtr.; +4* enh. ate 2 Oe 
Harrods (B.A.) ...... 5 awe 114 |Dec. 20 1l4 
Hattersley Ormskirk | 6* | ... Dec. 15 6* 
BNEIEE  pacsoctpioceest i? ce ew | _ eee Tle 
Marks and Spencer... (c)15*| «... | Jan. 1 15* 
Metal Box .............. | S*) ww. | Jem 1 5* 
Se (a) 8* | ... | Dec. 5 8* 
Mono Containers...... | 10¢; 15 | .. | 2 
Moss Gear ............ 1334¢; 1712; «... 1212 
Northn. American Tst. 9f¢! 15 |... 15 
Pinners Hall ........... een 9 meal 10 
Power Gas ............. kad 3 ee 10 
St. Kitts Sugar ........ ass, BTC eek at eee 
Scottish Machine Tool) 2!o*| ... |... 4* 
Short Brothers ........ | .. | 32lel 421 
South African Brewrs. 5* ... Jan. 1/3 $5* 
Starkey, Knight, etc. | $14¢ | $18 | 18t¢ 
Tobacco Co.(Rhodesia) ... | 5 | 10 


Walker (J.) ............ 4 ° es Nil 


Westover Garage ..... ae sa ll 
Whitehead Iron, etc. (6)10* | - 1219* 
Wiggins, Teape ........ . oT Dec. 1 3* 
UNIT TRUSTS | Pence | Pence 
Brit. Emp. Comp’n’sv. | $1:2 .. |Dec. 15, $1°8 
First British Fixed ... | $8.80 ... ‘Dec. 15 $10.80 


First Provincial “B” $2 :91905 9 ... Dec. 16 $4 49763 


¢ Free of income tax. (a) Paid on a larger 
capital. (6) Equal to 1212 per cent. on the old capital. 
(c) Paid on the ordinary and “ A” ordinary capital 
of £2,114,240 increased by 10 per cent. scrip bonus 

MARKS AND SPENCER.—Interim dividend 
15 per cent. for year to March 31, 1940, on ordinary 
iat 4 A” ordinary shares. This is the same as 
a year ago, but is on 10 per cent. more capital. 

METAL BOX COMPANY, LTD.—Interim 
dividend on ordinary shares maintained at 5 per cent. 

MOSS GEAR COMPANY, LTD.—Final ordi- 
nary dividend increased from 854 to 1334 per cent. 
Total dividend for year, 1712 against 1212 per cent. 

SHORT BROTHERS (ROCHESTER AND 
BEDFORD).—Dividend on ordinary and “A” 
ordinary shares, 30 per cent. as before, but the bonus 
is reduced from 12! to 212 per cent., making for year 
to August 31, 1939, 3212 against 42!2 per cent. 

WIGGINS, TEAPE AND COMPANY, 
LTD.—Interim dividend on ordinary shares main- 
tained at 3 per cent. 
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Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Brewery company reports covering the 
year ended September 30, 1939, generally 
showed improved profits. Satisfactory 
reports have been issued, for instance, by 
BRISTOL BREWERY GEORGES AND 
COMPANY, and by W. BUTLER AND 
COMPANY, though the latter company 
is reducing its tax-free dividend from 
18 per cent. to 17 per cent. Despite main- 
tained profits in 1938-39, SS CARS 
are passing their ordinary dividend owing 
to the need for conserving resources follow- 
ing the cessation of car production and 
the change-over to arms work. Aircraft 
companies continue to issue satisfactory 
reports. WESTLAND AIRCRAFT 
profits have increased sharply following 
the Petter acquisition, and the dividend 
is 6 per cent. tax free against 8 per cent. 
less tax. Total profits of BOULTON 
PAUL AIRCRAFT are £118,475 for 
1938-39, and show a higher rate than 
profits of £50,766 recorded in the 
preceding nine months. Total profits 
of BUTLER MACHINE TOOL are 
£108,947 against £87,541, but taxation 
more than absorbs this increase, and the 
17} per cent. dividend is unchanged. 
After experiencing a small reduction in 
profis, STEWARTS AND LLOYDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA are again paying 
10 per cent. on a doubled capital. 
Despite a rise in profits, J. AND F. 
STONE LIGHTING AND RADIO are 
halving their dividend for 1938-39, 
owing to the outbreak of war and to 
recent legislation affecting hire-purchase 
agreements. Another company impelled 
by taxation and other special expenditure 
to reduce dividends, although trading has 
been satisfactory, is LEWIS BERGER 
AND SONS, whose total profits of 
£168,417 compare with £165,218. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Prudential Assurance Company. — 
It has been decided to pay an interim of 
5s. tax free per “A” share on Decem- 
ber 19th. This is equal to 25 per cent. net 
(the same). Shareholders are warned that 
they must be prepared for a diminution, 
as compared with last year, in the amount 
which can be distributed among them out 
of this year’s profit. The final dividend 
for 1938 was 734 per cent. tax free on the 
“A” shares, and the dividend on the 
““B” shares was 50 per cent. 


Ansells Brewery Company.—Gross 
profit for year to September 30, 1939, was 
£745,667 (£706,911). Owing to increased 
taxation, net profits are £558,7 18 
(£580,911). Final ordinary dividend is 
12} per cent., making 17} per cent. for 
year, as before. 


J. and F. Stone Lighting and Radio. 
—Trading profit year to June 30, 1939, 
£102,252 (£83,571). To: Amortisation 
and depreciation, £9,031 (£7,900) ; prefer- 
ence redemption, £6,323 (£5,850). Ordi- 
nary dividend reduced from 10 to 5 per 
cent. Carry-forward, £7,375 (£7,737). 
To special reserve for contingencies, 
£55,000 (a year ago £5,000 to general and 
£10,000 to tax reserve). 


Butler Machine Tool.—Trading profit 
year to September 30, 1939, £105,598 
(£85,418). To depreciation, £11,000 
(same), and £3,797 (nil) is written off 
buildings. To: N.D.C., £2,000 (£3,326) ; 
E.P.T., £12,000 (nil) ; income tax, £5,625 
(£4,500); tax contingencies, £15,000 
(nil) ; obsolescence, £3,500 (nil) ; A.R.P.,; 
£1,249 (nil). Ordinary dividend, 15 per 
cent., plus 24 per cent. bonus 2s before. 
Carry forward, £15,802 (£14,412). 


Fine Cotton Spinners and Doublers’ 
Association.—During the six months to 
September 30, 1939, there has been an 
improvement both in the volume of 
business done and in the profits earned. 
The directors are unable to recommend 
any dividend on preference, preferred 
ordinary or ordinary stocks for the half- 


year. 
(Continued on page 308) 
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Industry and Trade 


Rise in Wholesale Prices.—A feature of the first 
two months of the war has been the sharp rise in the 
wholesale prices of many commodities. During this period 
the advance was most marked in the case of imported 
commodities, due to the depreciation of the pound and 
the increased cost of ocean transport. The rise in the 
prices of primary products has been accentuated, more- 
over, by a heavy re-stocking movement in the United 
States, where industrial production has risen to the 1929 
level. The extent of the advance in the various commodity 
groups is reflected in the indices calculated by the Board 
of Trade. (Publication of The Economist index, which 
was suspended after the outbreak of the war owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining the prices of some of the constituent 
commodities, will be resumed next month): — 


INDICES OF WHOLESALE PRICES 








(1930 — 100) 
August September October 

CS i candovathdekets 84-0 98°5 105-0 
Meat, fish, eggs ............... 84-3 93-1 97-4 
ee GHEE. | ncccacetbncsopnacs 100-1 108-5 122-0 
Total, food and tobacco... 90-4 100-7 109-2 
Oe a ee et 117-4 119-3 122-8 
OR EBON aiicccatnccdsneien 128-6 128-1 129-9 
Non-ferrous metals ......... 100-7 104-4 104-9 
I ea cectndeee 81-4 98-9 103-1 
SOE iKitdniitnniennnabastesessy 102-6 106-6 115-5 
CO CUTIE Sacnvccssnsasiasee 74:1 81-4 89-7 
Chemicals and oils ............ 93-0 93-8 98-7 
Miscellaneous ........-...0.00+. 96-1 104-8 108-0 
Total industrial materials 

and manufactures......... 102-2 107-4 111-3 
Total, all articles............ 98-1 105-2 110-7 


As was to be expected, the rise in prices between August 
and October was by no means uniform; in many categories 
it was substantial. Thus, the index for food and tobacco 
rose by as much as 20.8 per cent. Textiles also registered 
sharp advances; the indices for cotton, wool and other 
textiles are up by 26.7 per cent., 12.6 per cent., and 21.1 
per cent. respectively. The textile trades, and especially 
the cotton industry, are now enjoying a boom, and the rise 
in the index of cotton prices, for example, must in part be 
ascribed to an increase in profit margins. The rise in the 
figures for coal, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals and 
chemicals and oils was comparatively small between 
August and October. The complete index rose by no less 
than 12.8 per cent. during the first two months of the war; 
between July and September, 1914, the less comprehensive 
and more sensitive Economist index rose by only 8.4 per 
cent. Since the beginning of November, moreover, the 
prices of many commodities have been advanced further; 
those for iron and steel were raised by about 10 per cent. 
The Board of Trade index for November is therefore 
likely to show a further advance. Hitherto the Govern- 


ment’s policy to stabilise prices has certainly not been very 
successful. 


* * * 


Coal Production and Exports.—Although the 
rationing of coal, gas and electricity has been raised from 
75 per cent. to 100 per cent. of last year’s consumption, 
there remains the need for an increased export surplus of 
coal to meet France’s requirements and to secure additional 
foreign exchange. Coal output in the year ended June 30th 
last was 229 million tons, and internal consumption about 
180 millions. Much has been made in Parliament of the 
64,000 coal miners—7 or 8 per cent. of the numbers in- 
sured—who were unemployed on October 16th. In fact, 
the reabsorption of the remaining unemployed is unlikely 
to he the principal means of expanding output. In 1937 


12 million tons more coal were mined than in 1938, but 
the average number employed was smaller. The higher 
output was due partly to greater efficiency but primarily 
to the larger number of manshifts worked during that 
year. The coal industry should again be able to expand 
its output to 240 millions as in 1937. But with war indus- 
tries daily increasing their activity and no restrictions on 
coal consumption, internal requirements may reach 190 
million tons a year. Efforts must therefore be made to 
reach an annual output of at least 250 million tons if 
rationing is to be made unnecessary. Given time, the 
number of manshifts worked can be increased, and former 
coal miners can return to their original occupations. 


* * * 


Let us sce where the export opportunities lie. Firstly 
we must supply France with an additional five or six 
million tons a year. In the year ended last June France 
imported nearly six million tons of Polish and German 
coal. Any deduction that might be made for reduced con- 
sumption in Alsace and Lorraine will be fully compen- 
sated by the increased activity of French war industries. 
Then there are a number of markets where, if the supply 
were adequate, we could successfully compete for part 
of the former German and Polish trade. The most impor- 
tant of these are indicated in the table below, which re- 
lates to the year ended June 30, 1939: — 


ExPoRTs TO NEUTRAL COUNTRIES 
(In thousands of tons) 





From From 
Germany Germany 

From and From and 

Destination U.K. Poland Destination U.K. Poland 
Denmark ... 3,398 915 Greece,........ 205 665 
Norway....... 1,467 650 Egypt ......... 1,664 350 
Sweden ...... 2,757 3,213 Argentina .... 2,140 600 
Portugal.... 716 322 TEEN. chacesets 469 565 
ET aetichenees 2,667 8,255 mcmama 
TOO ‘csssce 15,483 15,535 


The most promising of these markets is Italy. In the 
early days of the war Italy received large quantities of 
Saar coal, but this import has now stopped. Italian de- 
mand for British coal is almost certain to show consider- 
able expansion. The Scandinavian markets are more sub- 
ject to German competition, but in the Mediterranean 
and South America there is a substantial demand, which 
can be satisfied by increased British shipments. 


* * * 


Cotton Control.—The first steps to organise the 
cotton trade on a wartime basis were taken by Sir Percy 
Ashley, the Controller, last week. The recommendation of 
the Cotton Board to take a census of productive capacity 
and of the number of operatives employed is being carried 
out; forms have been despatched to some 1,600 firms in 
the spinning, doubling and weaving branches of the in- 
dustry, which must be returned by the end of November. 
A further move, which was undoubtedly welcomed through- 
out the trade, was the appointment of Mr Frank Piatt, 
the managing director of the Lancashire Cotton Corpora- 
tion, to the post of Deputy Controller. Mr Platt has been 
given leave of absence from the Corporation for the dura- 
tion of the war. Soon after his appointment as managing 
director of the Corporation in 1933, Mr Platt called a series 
of informal conferences of cotton spinners in an effort to 
reorganise the whole structure of the spinning industry. 
These discussions were the original basis upon which, after 
years of work, the Cotton Industry (Reorganisation) Act 
was finally brought into being. He has also played a lead- 
ing part in the institution of the various price-fixing agre¢- 
ments for maintaining minimum selling rates for yarn and 
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is chairman of the American Yarn Spinners’ Committee. 
One of the most urgent tasks of the Controller is to bring 
about a revival in exports, for these have fallen to a very 
low level and were valued at only £2,990,000 last month, 
against £4,213,000 in the corresponding month last year, 
and £5,779,000 in October, 1937. 


* * * 


Larger Imports.—As forecast in The Economist of 
November 4th, the value of British imports showed a 
substantial rise between September and October, from 
£49.9 millions to £61.8 millions. This latter figure repre- 
sents a fall of only one-fifth from last year’s level, com- 
pared with one-third in September. Considering that the 
convoy system was still not in full working order in 





U.K. IMPporTs AND Exports (£000) 














Change between 

1937 1938 1939 1938 and 1939 
- . Per 
October ere 

Total Imports........ceeseeeeeeees 96,199 | 79,079 | 61,841 |— 17,237 |—21-8 
British Exports .....+sseesseeees 47,216 | 42,560 | 24,623 |~— 17,937 |—42-2 


Re-CXPOMTS.......seeeeeeererereeees 699 5,446 1,998 |— 3,448 |—63-4 
Total Exports .......:eeeeseeeeeee 52,915 | 48,006 | 26,621 |— 21,385 |—44°5 
Excess of Imports over Exports | 43,284 | 31,073 ' ~»,220 |+ 4,147 |+1 


Transhipments under Bond... 3,233 2,781 1,380 |— 1,401 |—50- 
Ten Months ended October 

Total [mports.......ceseesereeeees 838,319 | 769,543 | 717,275 | — 52,268 | — 

British Exports .....+.e+eeeseeees 432,859 | 389,165 | 361,524 | — 27,841 |— 

RO-GRDOLB s«.0.0ccsccsnesecctocesess 65,022 | 51,725 | 40,682 | — 11,043 |-21- 

Total Exports .......c.eseeeeeees 497,881 | 440,891 | 402,006 | — 38,885 | — 


Excess of Imports over Exports | 340,438 | 328,652 | 315,269 | — 13,383 
Transhipments under Bond... | 30,976 | 26,649 | 24,204 |— 2,445 











October and that these returns do not include stores im- 
ported in requisitioned ships, nor supplies shipped direct 
to the army in France, this recovery in imports is satis- 
factory. The value of exports, on the other hand, is still at 
the low level of September; the continuation of the de- 
cline must be attributed largely to the introduction of the 
various controls and the pressure of other business. 


* * * 


-_— 


Egyptian Cotton.—The British offer to buy Egyp- 
tian cotton is a new departure in bulk purchases between 
Governments. The object of the bargain is not so much 
to secure supplies for Britain (these are available through 
the ordinary commercial channels) as to compensate 
Egypt in some degree for the loss of the German market 
and to put a minimum to the level of cotton prices. Egyp- 
— exports of cotton in the last two years are given 

ow: — 


Exports OF EGYPTIAN COTTON 


(million Ibs.) 
January-July 
1937 1938 1938 1939 
Teh pa. 882 786 456 514 
TOUR scveiintindiiies 272 237 144 175 
a0 FPEOMCE yp. cceccccesess 122 81 50 62 
»» Germany *............ 132 142 81 66 
” POURRA © sbdids cikcisies 16 23 14 13 


* Including Czechoslovakia. 


Exports to Germany and the territories now under her 
control provided the second most important market for 
Egyptian cotton. The British Government has now offered 
to buy up to 1,550,000 cantars (of 99 Ibs.) of cotton from 
Egypt in addition to Britain’s usual , if and when 
the price of Egyptian cotton at Alexandria falls below the 
level ruling on November 11, 1939. At that date Sakel- 
laridis f.g.f. was quoted at 13.94 tallaris per cantar for 
November delivery and Giza 7 f.g.f. at 12.77 tallaris, 
which compares with 12.98 and 11.85 tallaris respectively 
at the end of August. The maximum amount represents 
about 60 per cent. of Britain’s intake of Egyptian cotton 
a a the | Government has announced that, in order 

O di existing market, any cotton required 
under this agreement will not be immediately available to 
the cotton trade. 
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Cost of Living.—The abrupt rise in the Ministry of 
Labour’s cost-of-living index in September gave rise to 
much discussion and to a number of wage increases. At that 
time, however, it was forecast that the rise, caused by the 
outbreak of war, would not be continued at the same rate 
in succeeding months. In October the index rose, in fact, 
by about 2} per cent. to 169 per cent. of the base level in 
July, 1914, compared with a rise of 6} per cent. in Sep- 
tember. This small increase was due mainly to the seasonal 
increase in egg prices, though the higher prices of butter 
and bacon also contributed. It seems, therefore, as though 
the Ministry of Food has the situation in hand, though the 
raising of gas and electricity prices in the London area 
will bring a further unwelcome rise in the next month’s 
figures. The sharp increase in the cost of living in Sep- 
tember is still exerting its influence on wage rates. The 
executive council of the building trade unions obtained 
an increase of a halfpenny per hour for building operatives 
from December Ist owing to the rise in the cost of living; 
10,000 workers in the chemical trade have been granted an 
increase ranging up to 4s. a week and 60,000 men in the 
heavy steel trade have also obtained a rise in wages. Wages 
of cable workers have been increased this week, and the 
rise of 1s. 10d. per week will be repeated at the end of 
December. 


* * * 


Food for Animals.—One result of the bacon con- 
tract system has been to concentrate the production of 
bacon pigs on specialist farms, where pigs have been 
fattened in large numbers on standardised imported foods. 
In a similar fashion the expansion in the hen population 
has been partly due to the cheap supply of cereals im- 
ported from abroad. Since the outbreak of war, supplies 
of cereal foods to the farmers have been somewhat erratic 
both in quantity and composition, and the Ministry of 
Agriculture has now issued a statement of its policy con- 
cerning the supply of feeding stuffs. So far there has been 
no shortage of oil cakes, so that milk production should be 
well maintained in the winter months. Fattening cattle and 
sheep must have first call on supplies of imported cereals 
and pig and poultry feeders must expect to have their 
rations reduced. The improvement in the quality of bacon 
has been obtained in peacetime by the liberal use of 
protein-rich cereals to secure a quick-growing pig; feeders 
are now advised to aim at a slower maturing animal which 
can make good use of potatoes, green foods and other 
farm waste. Similarly, poultry should be allowed greater 
opportunity for grazing, and even if this fresh air and 
exercise results in slower development, it should improve 
the general standard of health. 


Diamonds and the War.—Diamonds have been in 
cluded among the goods the export of which has been 
prohibited except under licence. This restriction is pri- 
marily directed against the export of industrial diamonds, 
which are largely used in the working of exceptionally hard 
armament steels, and it will also reserve necessary supplies 
for the British armament industries. For luxury diamonds 
export licences are granted freely. Naturally, the volume 
of the international diamond trade has suffered since the 
war, but prices have risen by about 10 per cent. since 
August. 
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Coal 


IT was announced on Tuesday that re- 
ductions in the ages of reservation for 
some of the occupations in coal mines 
have been made. 


Sheffield. —The tone of the market 
is steady. Industrial demand is active 
and household trade has improved 
under the revised rationing scheme. 
New business from utility undertakings 
is better than of late. Export inquiry is 
improving and there have been good 
bookings for best qualities. 

Glasgow.—There is a steady pres- 
sure of demand for fuel for inland con- 
sumption and a scarcity of export sup- 
plies. Lanarkshire is now working under 
an order which retains the output of 
double, single and pearl nuts for local 
use. Other areas help to meet inland 
needs and as they have all the export 
business they wish to carry for the 
present, little is available for new ship- 
ping orders. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The North- 
umberland section of the North-East 
market is steady, most collieries having 
considerable orders on hand, but the 
Durham collieries are short of export 
trade, principally due to tonnage diffi- 
culties. Home and foreign demand for 
patent oven coke is persistent. 


Cardiff.—-The situation is still 
favourable and output well maintained. 
Chartering for voyages is increasing, 
and although it is felt that some of the 
clerical and other work incidental to 
control is umnecessary, the licensing 
arrangements are working smoothly on 
the whole. 


Workington.—Trade is very brisk, 
although landsale is affected by the 
stocks accumulated by householders 
before rationing came into force. Ulster 
and Eire want more coal than they can 
obtain, and industrial fuel is in excep- 
tionally keen request. 


Iron and Steel 


On November 17th the Iron and Steel 
(No. 5) (Scrap) Order, 1939, fixed new 
prices for iron and steel scrap. Although 
the general level of prices remains un- 
changed, adjustments have been made in 
a number of anomalous cases. Provision 
is made for fixing maximum prices for 
any type of scrap not already covered by 
the order and also for fixing maximum 
prices where special transport costs have 
to be incurred. 


Sheffield. Demand _ is active for 
most classes of iron and steel, forge and 
foundry iron consumption is expand- 
ing, basic pig supplies are fully absorbed, 
hematite business is readily arranged, 
bar makers are receiving substantial 
orders, and the full demand for acid 
steel billets cannot be satisfied. Supplies 
of some descriptions of scrap are barely 
maintained. Despite the high level of 
steel output efforts are being made to 
expand production. Some valuable ex- 
port orders have been secured. 


Glasgow.— Government orders and 
work for A.R.P. shelters and strengthen- 
ing materials absorb a large proportion 
of the local output. There are also heavy 
export business is being arranged and 
efforts are being made to increase the 
allocation to overseas users. 
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INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Middlesbrough. — Constructional 
and shipbuilding steel material is in 
special request. East Coast hematite pig 
iron production is absorbed at once and 
the rest of the furnaces are operating on 
steel-making iron. Production of Cleve- 
land foundry iron has not yet been 
arranged. Foreign ore arrivals are im- 
proving and there is no difficulty in 
securing blast-furnace coke. 


Cardiff.— The heavier sections of 
the iron and steel industry are virtually 
fully employed and the latest tinplate 
returns show an output of 71.48 per 
cent. of capacity compared with 50.50 
per cent. at the corresponding period 
last year. Unexecuted orders are now 
very near the record total of 8 million 
boxes, while current sales are roughly 
in the proportion of one-half for home 
consumption and one-half for export. 
The sheet mills are fully employed. 
There is still a shortage of scrap, but 
a plentiful supply of pig iron. 


Workington.—The hematite trade 
is fully employed. Stocks are exhausted 
and it is doubtful whether production 
can be expanded before the end of the 
winter. Smelters are unwilling to start 
up furnaces which cannot obtain raw 
material supplies. A much larger pro- 
portion of iron is now going to the 
local steel works than formerly. 


News from Abroad.—The increas- 
ing scarcity of supplies has resulted in 
a further advance in prices which is 
willingly paid by consumers anxious to 
cover requirements or expecting still 
higher prices. The United States and 
Belgium are reluctant to quote for near 
deliveries and there seem to be good 
chances for British exporters to fill the 
gaps. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—Yarn and 
cloth prices have risen in sympathy with 
the advance in raw cotton, and pro- 
ducers are unwilling to sell far ahead. 
The market for American yarns has 
been strong and substantial weights 
have been booked by those prepared to 
sell. Coarse Egyptian counts have been 
more active. There has been more piece- 
goods business than firms wish to accept 
and substantial Government contracts 
have included a wide range of fabrics. 


Wool (Bradford). — On Monday 
representatives of the London trade dis- 
cussed the threatened extinction of their 
business with the Minister of Supply, 
but only obtained the promise of a 
further meeting. Complaints regarding 
the Wool Control are still verey general, 
and raw material supplies for the civil 
trade, particularly the hosiery section, 
are considered insufficient. 


Jute (Dundee). — Although prices 
are rising raw material supplies appear 
to be ample for the season’s require- 
ments. The Indian jute mills, working 
60 hours per week, will require about 
74 million bales and the United King- 
dom nearly 1 million. Continental 
spinners are unlikely to need more 
than 1,300,000 bales and American 
900,000 bales, leaving 300,000 bales to 
carry forward to next season. Both 
spinners and cloth makers are unable 
to give delivery for several months. De- 
lay in the arrival of Calcutta goods is 
Causing some concern to users. 
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THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE bulk purchases placed by the 
Allied countries for important raw 
materials have a steadying influence on 
international prices, although prices in 
importing countries have risen with 
higher freight rates. In the United 
States, metal and rubber prices remain 
at a higher level than in London, but 
Moody’s index of daily commodity 
prices showed little change during last 
week; on Wednesday it stood at 160,9 
(December 31, 1931 = 100), the same 
level as a week earlier. 

Metals. — Discussions, of which no 
details have been published, took place 
between a delegation of metal trade in- 
terests and the Minister of Supply on 
November 24th. 

Tin. — The turnover on the London 
Metal Exchange was limited to 25 tons 
per day, and the maximum price re- 
mained unchanged at £230 per ton for 
all positions. In the United States, how- 
ever, further buying has again raised the 
price to 52.50 cents per lb., against 51 
cents a week ago. The International Tin 
Research and Development Council’s 
statistical bulletin for October-Novem- 
ber gives world production of tin in the 
third quarter of this year at 47,200 long 
tons, while consumption in the same 
period aggregated 38,800 tons. Despite 
this considerable over-production,which 
has further increased since the end of 
September, supply conditions on the in- 
ternational tin market have become 
difficult as restockirrg purchases of con- 
sumers, particularly in the United 
States, have been very heavy. 

Grains.—The prolonged absence of 
rain in the American wheat area has 
seriously worsened the prospects of the 
new crop. The area sown in the south- 
west States will certainly be lower than 
a year ago and soil moisture is inade- 
quate for germination. But the large 
stocks of wheat carried over from last 
season prevent any increase in prices, 
although prices at Chicago are consider- 
ably higher than at Winnipeg. Exports 
are proceeding steadily from Canada 
and Argentina, but there is still much 
congestion at ports and elevators. The 
absence of American ships in neutral 
waters is making it difficult for Belgium 
and Holland to obtain supplies of 
North American wheat. ; 

Oil and Oilseeds.—Production 1n 
the mills continues steadily and satis- 
factory quantities have been allocated to 
consumers. The present schedule of 
maximum prices is valid until the end 
of the week, but only minor revisions 
are expected. Supplies of linseed are 
still rather scarce, as the export of the 
new Plate crop has not yet begun. Lin- 
seed loading at Bombay is quoted at 
£17 Ss. per ton and new crop Plate 
(plus duty) at £15 per ton delivered. 

Rubber.—Trading was slow at the 
end of last week, when the raising of 
the export quota from next January 
overshadowed the market. Later busi- 
ness revived and although prices were 
little changed, the market was very firm. 

Furs.—A special sale of silver foxes; 
mostly inferior skins, was held in Lon- 
don this week. Demand was limited and 
prices showed an easy trend. Business 
on the open fur market is very quiet at 
present and the turnover has fallen 
heavily since the war. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


TAXATION OF GOLD MINING 


DANGER OF GOVERNMENT’S POLICY 


The annual general meeting of the Johannesburg Consoli- 
dated Investment Company, Limited, was held, on the 21st 
instant, in Johannesburg. 

Mr G. H. Beatty presided, and in the course of his speech 
said: —The permanent chairman, Mr J. B. Joel, had intended to 
be with you to-day, but was precluded by the regrettable conditions 
prevailing. It would have been most fitting for our permanent 
chairman, who has been associated with the company almost from 
its inception, to preside at this meeting, which falls in its fiftieth 
anniversary year. The date of the registration of the company was 
September 28, 1889. A perusal of the brief details of the history 
and progress of the company which are attached to the directors’ 
report indicates the important and vital part played by the company 
in the development of the Witwatersrand. 

Your directors considered it necessary, in view of the difficult 
conditions obtaining, to maintain a strong liquid position. Treasury 
bills and cash at bankers at June 30, 1939, amounted to 
£1,310,633; the surplus of assets over liabilities in accordance with 
the details in the balance sheet was £7,220,262. The net profit for 
the year amounted to £616,129, and the dividend was at the rate 


of 3s. per share, the same rate as for the previous year. 


GOVERNMENT’S APPROPRIATION DECISION 


The decision of the Government to appropriate all proceeds from 
the sale of gold above 150s. per ounce fine is a matter of great 
concern to the community and the gold-mining industry alike. 
According to Mr Havenga’s announcement on August 30th, the 
Government’s decision was based on fears that the increased gold 
price brought about by war conditions in Europe would lead to 
widespread speculation and extraordinary profits to the mining 
companies. 

The first and obvious result of the announcement is the damage 
to confidence in the industry which again has been singled out for 
discriminatory taxation and thrown into a state of uncertainty. 
The damage is such as to render very difficult, if not to prohibit, 
the raising of capital to finance new work or to complete work 
already authorised. 

Secondly, a tax on the product of any enterprise instead of on 
the profit is bad in principle, and carries within it the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

From the point of view of the community and the industry, Mr 
Havenga’s statement is the most unfortunate pronouncement of 
recent years. It came not only as a complete surprise but as a 
shock to the industry, not because the industry anticipated a large 
increase in profit, which would not have materialised, but because 
it involved a reversion to the ideas prevalent in 1933 of taxing 
the gold price. If reason had not prevailed then, the country would 
have been prevented from enjoying the prosperity of the last six 
years and probably landed in bankruptcy. 

The report of the Departmental Committee on Mining Taxa- 
tion issued in 1936, had, one hoped, finally disposed of those 
ideas. The method of taxation recommended by that Committee 
was adopted by the Government, and, although the latter fixed 
the scale at an excessively high level, experience has shown that as 
a method of taxing our gold industry it is inherently sound. 

All the prosperity which has come to the Union of South Africa 
since 1932 was caused by the increase in value of gold, which 
brought hundreds of millions of tons of ore above the pay limit 
and enabled the industry to expand its scale of operations. If the 
Price of gold had been limited to 85s. per ounce the Rand to-day 
would be operating at the rate of 20,000,000 tons per annum 
instead of 57,000,000. 


CONDITION OF LIMITED REVENUE AND RISING COSTS 


The industry now has to face a condition of limited revenue and 
— costs. A rise in costs lowers the total payable tonnage in 
all mines and thus shortens their lives. A rise of 10 per cent. or 








15 per cent. in costs threatens the existence of low-grade mines; in 
fact, after a short struggle, they would close—that is, if their 
revenue were limited to 150s. per ounce. Rising costs have a 
cumulative effect; if the costs of goods and services rise by 10 per 
cent., the costs of operating a low-grade mine rise by a greater 
percentage. 

Many low-grade mines to-day cannot increase the recovery per 
ton without reducing the tonnage crushed and thus increasing the 
costs per ton. As costs rise more marginal ore falls below the pay 
limit; in order to maintain the ore reserve tonnage it is necessary 
to increase development work, which in turn increases costs and 
cuts out more marginal ore. There develops a vicious spiral of 
rising costs and the mine as a whole rapidly becomes an unpayable 
proposition, and once closed there is little chance of a low-grade 
mine reopening. 

The shareholder loses a portion of his money, but this is in- 
significant compared with the loss to the community. 

It will be seen that our industry, with gold fixed at 150s. per 
ounce, has reached a position similar to that in 1932, when several 
low-grade mines were on the verge of closing down, unable to 
make ends meet with gold at 85s. per ounce. 


EFFECT OF MR HAVENGA'’S POLICY 


All taxation should be based on profits, and no method of taxing 
profits can be permanent if it is based on some arbitrary figure of 
gold price, whether 85s. or 150s. per ounce. The adoption of Mr 
Havenga’s policy must lead inevitably to similar chaotic conditions 
in an aggravated form as prevailed between 1933 and 1936. No 
Government can, in the end, deny the country the right to mine 
the millions of additional tons of ore which are unpayable at 
150s. but which could be worked at the higher prices, nor can it, 
without meriting the most severe criticism, by its own action cause 
mines to close. The announced policy, if adopted, would have to 
be changed sooner or later, and if working costs were to rise 
quickly emergency legislation would have to be passed to prevent 
low-grade mines from closing. That the Government has, in fact, 
already seen this danger is indicated by the following statement 
in this connection published on September 30th: — 

“The Government has indicated to the Gold Producers’ Com- 
mittee that it will be prepared to deal with this question when 
it arises in the light of such information as the committee may 
submit to it as to the extent of such an increase in costs, and the 
nature of the circumstances which have necessitated it.” 

The question cannot be dealt with by refunding any increase in 
working costs, for such a method abounds with practical difficulties 
and with anomalies. 


TAXATION FORMULA 


If it is the Government’s desire that the Rand should not con- 
tract, that low-grade mines should continue operations, and that 
its immense asset in low-grade ore should not artificially be ren- 
dered unpayable, then the idea of a maximum price for gold must 
be abandoned, and a taxation formula of the type recommended 
by the Committee on Mining Taxation retained. It is specially 
designed to deal with the varying conditions of costs and gold 
price, and it has thoroughly proved itself. The scale of taxation 
given by the formula can be modified at will, if necessary, to suit 
the Government’s revenue requirements, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that the Government will replace the announced policy with 
a more enlightened and less dangerous one. 

The effects of the appropriation are by no means obvious, and 
the delay between cause and effect is considerable. By the time 
the effect becomes apparent to everybody the damage has been 
done beyond repair. In these circumstances it is customary to 
appoint a commission of inquiry. I suggest that it would be better 
to appoint a commission now. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LIMITED 


INCREASES IN TURNOVER AND TRADING PROFIT 
MRYARTHUR MITCHELL’S REVIEW 


The fifty-second annual general meeting of the ordinary stock- 
holders of this company was held at the White Horse Hotel, 
Birmingham, on the 23rd instant, under the presidency of Mr 
Arthur Mitchell. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said:—Ladies and Gentlemen,—Since our last annual 
meeting the company has sustained a great loss by the death of 
Sir William Waters Butler, Bart. 

The company, in its 51 years’ existence, has been extremely 
fortunate in having as its first two chairmen men of outstanding 
ability, energy and courage to preside over its operations. ; 

My father, Henry Mitchell, the founder of the firm, was chair- 
man from 1888 to 1914, when Sir William succeeded him. 


TRIBUTE TO SIR WILLIAM WATERS BUTLER 


Sir William had an extraordinary capacity for detail, and there 
were no departments of a brewery business with which he was not 
conversant and of which he was not master. It was, therefore. 
fitting that in 1937 he should have been awarded the Horace 
Brown Medal “ for eminent services on the scientific or technical 
side of the fermentation industries,’ which is the most coveted 
distinction that can be conferred upon any member of our trade. 

During the last war he unreservedly placed his valuable experi- 
ence and knowledge of the trade at the service of his country, and 
was appointed by the Government a member of the Central Control 
Board (Liquor Traffic), and afterwards an Advisory Member of the 
State Management Districts Council. His industry was tireless. 

One of the many activities by which Sir William set great store 
was in connection with the operations of the Birmingham Property 
Company. This company was formed of Birmingham brewers to 
co-operate with the licensing justices to re-distribute licences from 
the older parts of the city and thus provide up-to-date licensed 
houses in the newly-developed suburban districts. He was chair- 
man of this company for 32 years and was immensely proud of 
the results of its “fewer and better” policy, which, he declared, 
had been a great public gain to the City; a movement which now 
happily has become national. 

Sir William had a breadth of mind that enabled him to cope 
with any big question which affected the welfare of the trade as a 
whole, and his great natural abilities made him a fine leader. He 
was one of its staunchest champions and had filled with distinction 
all the important offices connected with trade organisations. 

He was a vice-president of the Brewers’ Society and chairman in 
1907-08, and the trade remembers with gratitude the great part 
he took in his year of office in the organising of the opposition 
which brought about the defeat of the Licensing Bill of 1908. He 
was a vice-president of the Institute of Brewing and president in 
1905-06. 

Outside his business, Sir William took an active interest in educa- 
tion and was a Life Governor of the University of Birmingham 
and a member of the Council. He was the prime mover in the 
foundation of the British School of Malting and Brewing, and 
had been the chairman of the board of management for thirty-seven 
years. He was a generous donor to the Adrian Brown Chair of 
Malting and Brewing and to the fund for providing scholarships for 
young brewers. Among his other benefactions to the University 
were very liberal donations to the British School of Malting and 
Brewing, the new biological block and the medical school; he also 
gave generously towards the founding of the Joseph Chamberlain 
Memorial Scholarships. 

Speaking of him personally, his great outstanding qualities were 
his sincerity and fairness, his sterling honesty of purpose, and his 
genuine appreciation of abilty in others. He admired the working 
mar. who did his job honourably and well, and nothing pleased him 
better than to find such an one rising through his own industry 
and ability. His sympathies for the working man were great and 
his interest in his welfare were never-failing. He showed this in 
practical form when he gave £12,000 to found his Welfare Fund 
for assisting employees of the company or their wives, who through 
old age, illness or incapacity, are in need of monetary assistance 
and for the relief and education of their children; in addition 
he built cottages for pensioners. Sir William also founded a similar 
fund for the assistance of men of the Sth Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment who fall on hard times. 

The board of directors has elected me chairman of this important 
company, a very great honour which I fully appreciate. 

The heavy responsibilities attached to the appointment in ordinary 

times are now increased by the war, but with the able and loyal 


support I am receiving from all at Cape Hill I enter upon my duties 
with confidence. 

I am sure you will be pleased to know the change of chair- 
manship will not involve any change of policy in the conduct of 
this large and important concern. 


ACQUISITION OF NEW BUSINESSES 

Since last we met we have acquired the businesses of the Highgate- 
Walsall Brewery Company, Limited, and John Lord, which we 
consider very desirable and valuable acquisitions. They comprise 
a group of houses in the Walsall district, all within easy delivery 
distance of our brewery, and for the most part situated in districts 
where we were not represented. A large proportion are rebuilt, 
up-to-date houses, and the remainder are in such good condition 
as to require but little expenditure. We are glad that we have been 
able to absorb the whole of the staff. 

These purchases have been completed since the directors’ report 
was issued; later in this meeting I shall have the pleasure of sub- 
mitting a resolution to convert into stock the shares which have 
been allotted in respect of these purchases. 


SATISFACTORY YEAR 

As stated in our report, we have had a very satisfactory year 
with gratifying increases in turnover and trading profit. We were 
looking forward to showing an increase in net profit also, but the 
supplementary budget intervened on account of which we have re- 
served for income tax at the full rate of 7s. 6d. in the £ on the 
whole of the year’s profits, which has brought about the decrease 
in net profit shown in the balance sheet. 

Referring to matters arising from the war which directly affect 
the trade, I would like to speak very briefly on two points, namely, 
taxation and attacks by teetotal propagandists. 


QUESTION OF TAXATION OF BRITISH STILL WINES 

In regard to taxation: — 

The Emergency War Budget has imposed yet a further crushing 
increase, amounting to 44 per cent., in the beer duty, but, neverthe- 
less, both the wholesale and retail sections of the trade are resolved 
to help the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as far as possible, to 
obtain the money for which he has budgeted from the trade. 

And that being so, I do not think I ought to allow the opportunity 
to pass without speaking on the subject of British still wines, which 
I consider to be, by reason of the low rate of duty charged upon 
them, and their high alcoholic strength, a matter for the urgent 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the present time. 

The principle followed for many years in this country in the 
taxation of alcoholic beverages has been to progressively steepen 
the rate of tax as alcoholic strength rises. If we look at the relative 
proof spirit content of beer, British wines and whisky and the rate 
of duty per proof gallon, we get the following figures: — 


Average beer—proof spirit ... 7 p.c. Duty 31s. 
British still wine—proof spirit 30 p.c. Duty 11s. 8d. 
Whisky—proof spirit 70 p.c. Duty 82s. 6d. 


If the taxation of proof spirit’in British wines was brought up to 
a mid-way position between beer and whisky (as it should be 
according to all preconceived ideas) this would not only be fair to 
all, but also furnish a sum to the Exchequer which in these times 
would be very acceptable. 

As to the campaign of teetotal propagandists : — 


TEETOTAL PROPAGANDA 
I would fain have not mentioned controversial matters in these 
times and nothing would have impelled me to do so to-day but the 
fact that these agitators, after a long period of inactivity, calculate 
the war affords a favourable opportunity to launch a campaign for 
the suppression of the sale of alcoholic liquor. 

They have already seized the chance to harass the Government 
as they did during the last war, when the Prime Minister of that 
day had to tell a teetotal deputation which waited upon him in 1918 
that they were doing it not for the sake of the war, but were taking 
advantage of the war to advance their own particular theories about 
temperance. 

We as a trade are as keenly anxious for moderation in all things 
as ever the teetotal party can be. Where the cleavage takes place is 
when they go to extremes and advocate, among other things, prohibi- 
tion as practical politics. Surely they have learned something of 
the failure of that experiment in America. 

The experience gained during the last war ought to be a guide to 
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the Government to avoid the mistakes which were made at that time. 

The very serious effects of the curtailment of the supply of beer 
in the last war were clearly stated by Sir George Cave, Home 
Secretary in Mr Lloyd George’s Government, on July 5, 1917, when 
he said: “‘ There is a serious shortage of beer in many parts of the 
country. The shortage is causing serious unrest and is interfering 
with the output of munitions and with the position of the country 
in this war. There is unrest, discontent, loss of time, loss of work; 
and in some cases even strikes are threatened, and indeed caused, by 
the very fact that there is a shortage of beer.” 

Yet in the annual report of the Birmingham and Midland branch 
of the United Kingdom Alliance, presented at the annual council 
meeting last month, the declaration is made that “ total abstinence 
for everyone is now a greater necessity than ever, and the facilities 
for drinking must be drastically curtailed, if not entirely prohibited.” 
The president also, in moving the adoption of this report, said: 
“We demand that the restrictions which were placed on the liquor 
trade during the last war should be re-imposed.” 

This in spite of the fact that Sir John Anderson, the Home 
Secretary, had already stated in the House of Commons on Sep- 
tember 21st last that “the existing restrictions on the sale of 
intoxicating liquor which are contained in the Licensing Act, 1921, 
are similar to the restrictions which were imposed in the last war,” 
and as yet he had “no information to indicate that any special 
measures are needed to check the consumption of alcohol.” He 
very definitely said that “in his opinion no case had yet been 
made out.” 

And again on Thursday last Sir John declared that he had as 
yet no information to suggest that further restrictions were now 
required. 

Moreover, I ask, is no regard to be paid to the loss of revenue 
which would result if these people had their wav? In 1930 Lord 
Stamp, now Chief Economic Adviser to the Government, stated 
that if alcohol were suddenly abolished as a taxing agent we 
“should have great difficulty in finding the money from other 
sources” in consequence of “ the fact that in this country expen- 
diture had risen to such a point that we have gone a long way 
down most of the avenues of successful taxation.” That was 
Lord Stamp’s view of the position in 1930, when the Chancellor 
received a little over £77 millions from the beer duty. I need 
hardly say it would be next to impossible to make up that loss of 
revenue to-day, when the Chancellor is expecting the beer duty to 
bring him in the huge sum of £934 millions a year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


ASSAM RAILWAYS AND TRADING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
POSITION WELL MAINTAINED 

The fifty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Assam Railways 
and Trading Company. Limited, was held, on the 22nd instant, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr Douglas W. Turner, who presided in the absence of Mr 
E. A. A. Joseph, the chairman of the company, owing to indisposi- 
tion, said that the expectations expressed by Mr Joseph a year ago 
about the result of the year had been realised; they had more than 
maintained their position. The railway profit showed a slight re- 
duction on last year, but the railway accounts showed that that 
followed from an increase in the item “ Maintenance of way and 
works ”; otherwise the earnings showed a slight improvement on the 
previous year. 

The general trading result was good, following on improved prices 
for their coal and an improved profit in the Veneer mills. Dividends 
were a little down; the amounts received from their two tea com- 
panies were the same, but the dividend on the Rivers Steam Navi- 
gation Company was reduced. 

Mr Joseph, who had visited Assam at the beginning of the year, 
wished him specially to mention the further steps that had been 
taken to improve local labour conditions. The board were encour- 
aged by the general conduct of their labour during the disturbances 
and excitements of the past twelve months. Mr Joseph had also 
told the board that he had found all the company’s properties 
in good condition, and that he felt they had an able and energetic 
staff serving the company’s interests. 

The question of the purchase of the railway by the Government 
naturally arose at this point, but he could tell the stockholders 
nothing for certain. The Government had until February to make 
up their minds whether or not to give notice of compulsory pur- 
chase. For what it was worth, however, the Board were given to 
understand that it was unlikely that they would exercise that right. 
If they did not, the right would be postponed until 1951. 

, The board suggested that the dividend of 4 per cent. on the 

A” stock should be repeated, leaving £51,673 to be carried 
forward, against £47,798 brought in. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SECOND INDUSTRIAL TRUST, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The twenty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Second Indus- 
trial Trust, Limited, was held, on the 23rd instant, in London. 

Mr W. Sandford Poole (the chairman) said that a year ago he 
had pointed out that the country was faced with prospects of 
armed peace as an alternative to war, and unhappily the events 
of recent months had compelled us to go to war as the only means 
of stopping aggression. The condition of international tension which 
had persisted for the past two years had remained unabated during 
the period under review, and the last month of the company’s 
financial year had seen the outbreak of war. The difficulties of world 
commerce had been accentuated by fears for the future and complete 
lack of confidence had dominated the markets. Expenditure on 
armaments as always had been unproductive of real prosperity, and 
he was sure the shareholders would appreciate that the period now 
under review had been one of great difficulty. 

Bearing in mind all the adverse circumstances, he believed they 
would consider that their revenue at £54,222, as compared with 
£59,966, was not unsatisfactory. If taxation had been in the same 
proportion as in the previous year, the reduction of revenue would 
have been slightly less than £4,000. They were able to maintain 
the ordinary dividend at 54 per cent. and to increase the carry- 
forward by £2,662 to £25,659—more than the amount required 
for preference dividends for the past two years. 

He would not attempt to assume the role of prophet regarding 
the future. The country had entered on the present conflict better 
prepared than on any previous occasion in its history. The invest- 
ment outlook was uncertain, but the Trust’s investments were well 
spread—two-thirds in industrials on one classification, and on 
another about the same proportion in Britain and the British 
Empire. The board were therefore hopeful that the gross revenue 
would not show any very drastic setback, but deductions for taxa- 
tion would be heavier. Taxation of income had reached its limit; 
when the war had been won steps should be immediately taken to 
reduce it, or enterprise would be stifled and the numbers of un- 
employed enormously increased. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





NORTH BRITISH RAYON, LIMITED 


AN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 


The ordinary general meeting of North British Rayon, Limited, 
was held, on the 17th instant, at the Incorporated Accountants’ 
Hall, London. 

Mr Ernest Walls (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said that demand had been at a low ebb during the greater part 
of the year with prices below cost of production. During the last 
few months of the financial year ending June 30th prices had 
improved and demand had shown a steady increase. 

As a result of the various understandings and agreements now 
existing in the industry he had every reason to hope that the 
losses of recent years arising from unregulated competition would 
not recur. 

During this period of difficulty the plant at Jedburgh and Holm- 
firth had been well maintained. In the last three years there had 
been put back into the business by way of depreciation, replace- 
ments and maintenance an amount of close on £150,000. These 
conservative methods must in the long run prove beneficial to the 
shareholders. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The importance of the British rayon industry was indicated by 
the fact that from the outbreak of war it had been under Govern- 
ment control as “an essential industry.” This control involved 
limitation of selling prices. 

The all-over demand for rayon at the present time could be 
considered to be normal. Any deficiency would probably be made 
up from new uses of rayon under war conditions. If the war 
were prolonged these uses would inevitably be increased. 

The scientific research work of the company had continued un- 
ceasingly. Technical progress in rayon never stopped. They were 
determined to be in the front rank technically. 

He considered that the intrinsic position in the rayon industry 
was more satisfactory than for many years past, but the war 
situation created conditions in which it was impossible to prophesy 
far ahead. Subiect to this he took a reasonably favourable view 
of the prospects for the current financial year. 

The report was adopted unanimously. 
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TRINIDAD LEASEHOLDS, LIMITED 
SUCCESS OF NEW REFINERY 


The annual general meeting of Trinidad Leaseholds, Limited, 
was held, on the 17th instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, Mr P. Ashley Cooper (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said that oil profits 
had shown a reduction of £47,000, but shareholders would not 
be surprised, as at the last meeting they were warned that such 
was likely to be the case. 

During the year there had been lower prices for practically all 
their products, but that reduction had been somewhat offset by 
the greater efficiency of the new plants installed, which enabled 
them to produce a higher percentage of light products. Increased 
labour costs had also contributed to the reduction of profit. 

In the appropriation account the figure of outstanding import- 
ance was the large increase in the provision for income tax. The 
dividend was 15 per cent., as against 27} per cent. for the 
previous year. Their late chairman had referred at various times 
to the fluctuating nature of the oil business and the necessity to 
be conservative. The board proposed, with shareholders’ approval, 
to continue that policy, and he had every reason to believe that 
they would benefit from it in the future. 

The various new plants added to the refinery had fully justified 
themselves and the year’s operations there might be considered to 
have been highly satisfactory. 

Record quantities of crude oil and distillate had been processed, 
and in many cases the processing costs had been reduced to new 
low levels. 

In the United Kingdom sales of Regent products had continued 
at a satisfactory level throughout the year, and it was gratifying 
to record a further advance in the sales of Regent motor spirits 
to the public. There had also been a very considerable expansion 
in the sales of aviation spirit and automotive diesel oil. 

In conclusion, the Chairman said that with so much of their work 
associated with the national war effort and with the future in 
front of them so uncertain, shareholders would not expect him 
on that occasion to make any forecast with regard to prospects. 
But he and the shareholders knew enough of the company to 
believe in the future of their industry and the prosperity of their 
company. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





CENTRAL URUGUAY RAILWAY 
COMPANY OF MONTE VIDEO, LIMITED 


The sixty-third ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 21st instant, in London. 

Brigadier-General F. D. Hammond, C.B.E., D.S.O. (the chair- 
man), after expressing regret at the death of the former chairman, 
Mr. G. H. Harrisson, C.M.G., said that there had been an increase 
of 5.3 per cent. in their gross currency receipts. Coming as it did 
on the top of an increase last year, there was reason to hope that 
it showed a definite upward tendency. Unfortunately the effect of 
the lower exchange rate had been to reduce that increase, when 
expressed in sterling, to about half of 1 per cent. Expenditure 
expressed in currency showed an increase, but there the lower 
exchange factor had been in their favour, with the result that 
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sterling expenditure was down by 1.4 per cent., so that net receipts 
had improved from £177,271 to £193,715, or by 9.3 per cent. 
He must, however, repeat what had been said last year: that 
could not be regarded as adequate remuneration either for the 
capital employed or for the services rendered. 

To turn to the brighter side, receipts in currency showed on 
aggregate increase to date of some 5 per cent., and there seemed 
little doubt that the demand for the primary products of Uruguay 
was eventually bound to cause a substantial increase in their 
traffics. So far there had been no change in the equally important 
factor—the rate at which they had received their controlled 
exchange from the Uruguayan Government, but a material im- 
provement in the present rate seemed to him inevitable, and they 
must hope that that and the anticipated increase in receipts would 
more than outweigh the increased cost of stores. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





PRICES, TAILORS, LIMITED 
372 DEPOTS IN OPERATION 


The eleventh annual general meeting of Prices, Tailors, Limited, 
was held, on the 21st instant, at Winchester House, London. 

Sir Henry Price (chairman and managing director), in the course 
of his speech, said that the trading profit for the year was £452,864, 
compared with £572,576 for the previous year. The pre- 
ference and preferred ordinary dividends had already been 
paid to June 30, 1939, and £120,000 after deduction of tax had been 
transferred to Prices Trust Company by way of dividend upon the 
ordinary share capital. It was proposed to transfer £20,000 to reserve 
for contingencies and £20,000 to renewals reserve. As regarded taxa- 
tion, the higher rates of tax imposed by the Supplementary Budget 
called for a larger appropriation. At the same time they had thought 
it wise to provide rather further ahead, and therefore proposed to 
transfer £120,000 in place of £100,000 to taxation reserve. That 
largely accounted for the reduction in the amount carried forward 
which, after the above appropriations, was £223,998. 

For the first time since 1933 profits showed a decrease compared 
with the previous year. This was attributable entirely to the fear 
of impending war, and to the cfises of September, 1938, and March, 
1939. He felt that in these conditions the result of the past year’s 
trading was by no means unsatisfactory. 

The number of depots opened throughout Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland on June 30, 1939, was 372, compared with 340 
on the corresponding date last year. 


As to the current year, trading conditions up to the present, in 
spite of the depressing period of late August and early September, 
were very satisfactory, and the directors looked forward to main- 
taining the record of their company as a successful trading organi- 
sation. They had confidence in the quality of the company’s pro- 
ducts and the standard of their service, and a firm belief in their 
ability to continue to play their full part in helping to clothe the 
nation at home and abroad. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





At the fifth annual meeting of Prices Trust Company, Limited, 
which was held immediately afterwards, a final dividend of 124 per 
cent., actual, less tax at 7s., making 25 per cent. for the year, 
was declared. 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 301 ) 


Worthington and Company, Ltd.— 
Trading profit year to September 30, 1939, 
449,106 (£438,392) ; debenture interest, 
20,720 ; preference dividends, £42,130. 
¢ ordinary shares are held by the con- 
trolling company, and particulars of 
ordinary dividends are not stated. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.— 
Total assets October 31, 1939, show an 
increase of $8,000,000 at $745,650,745 ; 
cash, $9,000,000 higher at $125,829,045 ; 
deposits are $85,000,000 higher at 
$662,708,426; net profits, after taxes, 
$2,938,105 ; dividend, 8 per cent. ; carry 
forward, $782,801 ($751,082). 


Stewarts and Lloyds of South 
Africa.—Trading profit, year to June 30, 
1939, es 40 (Laat normal de- 
preciation, 2 49,133), plus a 
special charge this year of £50,000 ; 
investments written down by £15,500, 
against SS cee eee Contin- 

3 general, £75,000 

165,000) ; ordinary dividend again 10 


per cent., but payable on a doubled 
capital ; carry forward, £80,872 (£62,389). 


Lewis Berger and Sons.—Total profit 
year to July 31, 1939, £168,417 (£165,218) ; 
income tax, N.D.C. and E.P.T., £30,000 
(£19,000) 3 to A.R.P. expenditure, £10,000 
ja) 3 ordinary f omnce reduced from 15 
oO per cent. ; carry forward, £150,083 
(£130,211). é 
_ Kamunting Tin Dredging.—Total 
income for year to June 30, 1939, £167,815 
(£324,288) ; mine expenditure, £69,740 

107,741). To reserves : taxation, £30,500 
( 61,000) ; depreciation, £55,000 (same) ; 
ordinary dividend reduced from 16 to 5 per 
cent. ; carry forward, £43,361 (£58,742). 


Atkinsons Brewery.—Trading profit 
year to September 30, 1939, £141,170 
(£129,676) ; debenture interest, £23,083 
(£11,000) ; net profit, £104,588 (£105,178); 
ordinary dividend unchanged at 10 per 
cent. ; carry forward, £118,120 (£85,432). 
A year ago £25,000 was placed to reserve. 

British Cotton and Wool Dyers’ 
Association.—It is stated that business 
done at the branches during the half-year 
to September 30, 1939, has been good, 


with satisfactory trading results. The 
Association is not in a position to issue 
its customary half-yearly profit statement. 


British Celanese.—It has been decided 
to pay on January 16, 1940, to holders as 
at January 1, one year’s dividend on 7 per 
cent. first cumulative preference shares, 
thus bringing dividends on this class of 
share up to October 31, 1939, and satisfy- 
ing all arrears. 


S. & W. Berisford, Ltd.—Trading 
profits year to September 29, 1939, £71,950 
(£54,613) ; fees, £6,776 (£3,128); net 
profit, £65,192 (£51,504) ; ordinary divi- 
dend maintained at 16 per cent., but bonus 
of 2} per cent. (nil) is added ; to war con- 
tingencies, £15,000, against £10,000 to 
reserve ; carry forward, £14,465 (£13,398). 


Whitehead Iron and Steel.—Interim 
dividend 10 per cent. on ordinary stock, 
against 12} per cent. and a capital bonus 
of 25 per cent. t interim is on 


increased capital of £783,835 ; the share- 
holder will receive the same gross amount 
of dividend as a year ago. 


(Continued on page 311) 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended November 18, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £19,646,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £16,601 ,000, 


issues of £19,500,000 under the Defence | 


Loans Acts, and £260,000 issued to Sinking 
Funds. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations but excluding issues from 
defence loans, the deficit accrued since 
April Ist last is £230,905,000, against 
£202,042,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
______(& thousands) . 
| } { 
Esti- | April1,) Aprill, Week Week 
Revenue mate, i958, to/1939, to! ended | ended 
1939-40 Nov. 19,| Nov. 18, Nov. 19 Nov. 18 
(6) | 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
} 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax 390,000) 89,369, 88,478, 2,353} 3,979 
Sur-tax...... 70,000} 9,970) 11,060 220' 350 
Estate, etc., | | 
Duties .... 75,500! 48,330) 49,890, 1,260) 1,510 
Stamps...... 17,000! 12,130) 10,400 340) 100 


N.D.C....... 25,000, 10,380 16,130, - 670 


Revenue | 
Duties ... — 740 450, 10) 


| 
Total I. Rev. 578,750) 170,919 176,408| 4,703! 6,609 
239,600) 144,968 170,620 aaa 4,778 























Customs | 
Excise ...... 132,850, 75,800, 83,726 6,100; 7,236 
Total Cust | 


and Excise 372,450) 220,768 254,346 10,164 12,014 


| 


Motor Duties) 22,000' 11,209 9,683. 600 
P.O, et 


























(N 
Receipt). | | 400 10,780! 7,454 950 
P.O. Fund...! 1,600) ... | 2... | ag 
CrownLands 1,330) 860 870 
Rec. from | 
Sun.Loans 5,000, 4,139 3,602... — 
Misc. Rec. | 13,650, 7,625 11,397, 4) 73 
Total Ord. | | | 
BV. wcccee 995, . . 
Sate sono 5,180)426,300 | 463,760) 15,471) 19,646 
P.O. and 
B’dcasting 47,946 1,250; 900 
Total ... /1078629 471,820) 511,706 16,721) 20,546 
Be Bee Be te 
‘ ~~ Tssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
bo _(& thousands) 
» | 1 
mate, |1938, t011939, to eee | eased 


1 Nov. 19,'|Nov. 18, r . 
19 8 

ae — 1938 | 1939 

Onn id piciihllleacindiibisdadhicacncinicmit 





INARY 
Int. & Man. | | | 
Pays = eran 147,208 od 359 
Other Cons, 10,000 4,619) 4,606 
Fund Ser. 7,200! 1,722| 3,779 








,200 | 153,549) 161,697 


359' 601 
468,578) 526,495, 12,700) 16,000 


loans* ... 1686141| 468,57. 739,745 12,700 35,500 


_—. 











| 
i Expend.... 1430911) 622,127| 688,192, 13,0501 16,601 


213,250, ... 19,500 
> and 
deasting 83,449) 45,520 47,946, 1,250, 900 





—teal ++» 1514360 667,647 736,138! 14,309! 17,501 
Def out Services, after addition of issues under 


j 





Finance 


(£ thousands) 
_._ DEBT INCREASES | Dest REPAYMENT 
Treasury bills...... 16,891 | Public Dept. Ad- 
Nat. Sav. Certs... | WA@NCeS ..........06 50 





16,941 | 50 





OTHER IssuEs 





Post Office and Teleg. (Money) Acts ..... 350 
ane MM MEME tic ikgenieoteesesbecaces 6 
North Atlantic Shipping .............. a 30 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments Credit ............... 3 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ................00ccc005 110 | 
499 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to November 18, 1939, are :— 


. (£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp..... 688,192 | Ord. Rev. ......... 463,760 
Issues under Def. Dec. in blces...... 53 


Loan Acts...... 213,250 | Gross borr.451,293 
Misc. Issues (net) 7,191 Less— 
Sinking fds. 6,473 














Net borrowing ... 444,820 


908,633 908,633 | 
FLOATING DEBT 
inane MMIII oi csennn 
Teesury | Wa and 
Advances | Total 
sa al ea Float- Float- 
Date ' ! : ing 
| Bank | =s Assets 
Ten-  -p, Public of | Debt 
der P Depts. Eng- 
wees ot] —_ 
Nes. 19 522:0 403°7, 41:7 |... | 967°4 445-4 
Aug. 12 [510-0 570-:7 45:5. (1126-2 616-2 
» 19 |510-0/570-1, 47-5 | 1127-6 617-6 
» 26 | 510-0 583-1, 45-3 ‘1138-4 628-4 
Sept. 2 |500-0/618-3| 49-2 | :.._ |1167-5 667°5 
» 9 |495-0 633:3 47-9 4-7 |1180-9 681-2 
» 16 | 500-0 | 652-1| 50:5 | ... [1202-6 702-6 
» 23 |505-0 663-7, 47:5 (1216-2 701-2 
» 30 |510-0 676-8| 49-1 | ... (1235-9, 725-9 
7 |518-0|703-1| 47-3 1268-4 750-4 
» 14 |531-0| 699-8! 52-6 1283-4) 752°4 
» 21 |546-0' 699-9) 49-0 | 1294-9 748-9 
»» 28 | 561-0|701-8| 47-9 | 1310-7, 749-7 
Nov. 4 | 580-0 | 706-6 oe | 1345-6 A 
» 11 |605-0 | 695-6| 57-6 | ... |1358°2 753-2 
» 18 |630-0/ 68751 57:5 |... 1375-0 745:0 
EASURY BILLS 
ay ; millions) Be Stag 
i | Per 
Amount | Cent. 
a Average | Allotted 
Tender | A lied % | Mini- 
| Offered = Allotted » . J on 
| ees _| Rate_ 
| j j is. dd | 
Nov. 18 35:0 62:6 | 35-0 1411-37) 38 
19 | | | 
Aug.11 | 30-0 | 58-6 | 30:0 14 0-7 39 
» 18 | 30-0 | 63-1 | 30-0 15 7:39 28 
* 25 30:0 | 50-4 30:0 74 5°44 4 
Ss 1/| 40:0 | 56:3 | 40:0 74 3:48 59 
» 8 | 50:0 | 60:2 | 50:0 (72 0:98) 94 
6 ©15| 55-0 | 89-2 | 55°0 (71 1:12 47 
” 22| 55-0 86:5 | 55-0 66 1-25) 100 
» 29 | 55°0 | 96°73 55-0 48 9-83, 45 
Oct. 6| 50:0 | 97-0 | 50:0 42 6:63, 52 
» 13 | 50:0 |103-0 | 50-0 40 8-28 24 
» 20| 50:0 | 98-2 50-0 34 3:39, 59 
» 27 55:0 | 99-9 | 55-0 [23 8-83 31 
Nov. 3} 55-0 [102-6 55-0 [23 4:39 53 
ov'10 | 55-0 | 95-5 | 55-0 23 4:66 61 
» 17 | 65-0 | 105-8 | 65:0 23 8-01 49 
“On November 17th applications at £99 14s. 0d. 
cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, T > 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 








CERTIF ICATES A eS, 
Sales in | Number | Purchase 
oOnr me 1938 secsbune . | 26,611,036 19,958,277 
wae. euseewes | 23,018,041 } 18,013,495 
Oc a8 19 a sietes | seaai4 : 
—At > > 
balances in Post gm and Trustee ne ame 


pte Ey ben more (including accrued interest) was 
£518 millions. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
NOVEMBER 22nd, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : Govt. Debt. 11,045,100 
In Circln... 527,004,310 Other Govt. 


In Bnkg.De- Securities. 565,482,187 
partment ... 53,215,251 | Other Secs.. 2,993,053 
| Silver Coin. 509,660 

Amt. of Fid. 
Issue....... 580,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

fine) ..... ; 219,561 
580,219,561 580,219,561 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
et Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.. 103,946,164 








SR aaaishannane 3,265,637 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 36,391,994 | Discs.,etc., 5,285,578 
i aiaaneEnen Securities... 22,929,751 
Other Deps. : | a 
Bankers’ ...... 92,944,846 28,215,329 
Other Accts... 39,349,381 | Notes ...... 53,215,251 

—- | Gold & Silver 

132,294,227 | Coin ...... 1,128,114 
coemeeinerenes | iadinmaailiianstes 
186,504,858 | 186,504,858 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) © 


Compared with 














Both Departments eam soe | Rem 
Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES | | 
Note circulation ......... |527,004'— 639- 50,946 
Deposits : Public.......... | 36,392|+ 18,548 + 4,662 
re | 92,945)— 14,139 + 696 
Others......... | 39,349|— 1,230 + 4,379 
Total outside liabilities . | 695,691}+ 2,539 + 60,683 
Capital and rest .......... | 17,819) + 26 + 32 
COMBINED ASSETS = |———— —_——_ 
Gevt. debt and securities 680,444) + 728 + 389431 
Discounts and advances | 5,286/+ 24 — 6,899 
Other securities.............| 25,923/+ 1,659 + 4,140 
Silver coin in issue dept. |  510)+ 1'+ 376 
Gold coin and bullion | 1,348/+ 153 — 326330 
RESERVES | ~ 
Res. of notes & coin in | 
banking d 


Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities | 
Bankg. . (“ pro- 

portion) | 32:29%|+ 


| seek 793+ 2,721 
} 
| 0:1%'+29°4% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 





SN I a ce 
1938 1939 
| Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Nov. 
|} 23 | 1 S$ | & | 22 
aa. es hh 
rie, 476-11 528-0 528-4 527-€ 527-0 
Notes in - | 
ing dept. ..... | 50-4) 52:2 51:8 526 53:2 
Govt. debt and | 


securities .... | 199*2) 576-6 576-6 5766 570°5 
Other secs... | 0°7) 2:9 2:9 3:0 3:0 
Silver coin....| O11 0-5 0-5| 0-5) 0-5 
Gold, 


valued | 326-4 0:2 0-2) 0-2 0:2 
at s. per f. oz. | va eae am 
its: | i 
sescseess | 31°% 10-5 21-3) 78 3-4 
Bankers’.......- 92:2, 114°8 101: 
Others ........- | 35-0) 43-0 41:5| 40:6, 39:3 
So aisle 158-9) 168-3, 164-7) 165:5) 168-6 
t. Secs. | 
we ie 91-8 105-3) 103-2 1032 103-9 
etc. | 12:2; 5:6 . . 
da 21-1} 22:0 21-9) 21:3 22-9 
Total ........... 125-1) 132-9 129-6) 129-8 132-1 
Feserve sons, | 51°6) 53-1 52-8) 53-6 54:3 
| o/ o | y, % 
“Proportion” | Bea 31-5 32-0 32-3 32:2 





* Government debt is £11,015, 100 ; capital 
£14,553,000. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Turkey 
appeared in The Economist of September 9th ; 
Hungary and Iran, of November 4th; International 
Settlements, Argentina, Australia, Denmark, 
Japan, Java, Lithuania and Norway, of November 
llth; Canada, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, South 
Africa, U.S. Federal Reserve, New York Federal 
Reserve, and Federal Reserve Reporting Members, 
of November 18th. 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. 

17, 19, 9, 16, 

ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
RD dc iciemeshiddienins 87,264 97,266 97,266 97,266 
i a 13,498 15,303 13,026 12, 025 

” Bought abroad 850 39 39 
Advances on securities 3,971 3,604 3, 653 3,600 
Thirty-day advances.. 2,051 317 503 419 

Loans to State without 

interest : (a) 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 
(6) provisional ...... 20,627 20,473 20,473 20,473 
Prov. adv. to State ... 5,000 8,700 9,600 
Bonds, S.F. Dept. ...... 5, 570 5,466 5,466 5,466 


Other assets ............ 4.258 8,004 6,853 7, 134 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 107349 144239 146721 146654 
Deposits : Public ...... 6,181 2,167 1,986 1,989 
Private 31,492 16,077 14,081 14,166 
Other liabilities ......... 3, 2,989 3,191 3,022 
Gold to sight liabilities 60-1°, 59-8°., 59°8°., 59-7% 
REICHSBANK 

Million Reichsmarks : 

Nov. | Oct. Oct. Nov. 

7; A 31, es 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 


Gold & for.currencies 76°6 76-7 76:9 76°6 
Bills and cheques ... 7020-2 pice 9358-2 9624-7 
156-0 


Renten bank notes a 168-5) 171-6 

DEUROES -cacccestocns 32-9 20-9 34:9) 35-0 

Secs.; for note cover * 1348-7 1440-5 1218-4 

Other assets ......... 1307-4 1397-1 1873-6 1628-6 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation 7423-4 10695°4 10819°5 10583°5 
Daily maturing liabs.| 917-9 1393-4 1520-0 1552-1 
Other liabilities ...... 398-1 569-0 579-6 595-0 
Coverof notecirculan. 1-03°% 0-72°% 0-71% 0-72% 


* Figures not comparable. 


BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachmae 
Nov. Oct. | Oct. : Nov. 


7, 23, 31, 7; 
1938 1939 1939 , 1939 





ASSE’S 
Gold and for. exchange | 3,678 3,707 3,727) 3,788 
State sec. in for. curr. 521 123 123 123 
Bills discounted......... 741 816 809 803 
IE * sicnicnicnneuneen 7,618 12,317 12,209 12,082 
I IG ceinetictncenites 3,794 4,084 4,084 4,084 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation . 7,148 9,947 9,883 9,593 
Dep. and current accts. 8,758 10,719 10,744 10,774 
Foreign exch. liabilities | 257 417 384 429 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 


Million dinar 
Nov. | Oct. | 


8, 8, a. 
1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 


a 


abs occ ancesevnesonece 1,893 1,987 1,987 1,987 

Other foreign exchange 450 571 616 606 

Discounts andadvances 1,876 2,512 2,573 2,505 

Gov. adv. and creds 2,243, 2,400 2,835 2,893 
TLITIES ad 

Notes in circulation... 6,841 9,102 9,244 9,172 

Sight liabilities ......... | 2,223 1,474 1,546 1,622 


' Notes in circulation ... 


Investments ............ 3-48 
LIABILITIES 
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NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 


~~ | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 


8, 12, 2 | §& 
1938 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
COORD ncccesicancnesnacncce 3,397 3,636 3,604) 3,606 
Silver and other coin 7 ont an x 
reign exchange, etc 
Bulls id commales eee 721 1,014 1,020, 1,124 
Advances .........0.05+- 52 153 207, 152 
LIABILITIES 


5,429 5,439 
2 
373, 207__—«171,_—=«1:76 


a BANK OF BULGARIA 


Million levas 


Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
31, 30, 23, 31, 





ASSETS | 1938 1939 1939 1939 
Gold holdings ......... | 2,003 2,006 2,006 2,006 
ces abroad and 
foreign currencies ... 837 705 918 1,007 
Discounts and advances 1,259 2,409 2,341 2,499 


Advances to Treasury 3,468 3,417 3,417 3,417 
LIABILITIES 
3,115 4,426 4,605 4,662 


Sight liabs. and deposits’ 3,318 3,206 3,190 3,331 
RUE sitenncdebeneiinnes _ 31°5% 26°5%, 26°0% 25°3% 
NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 
Million £E 

Sept. | July | Aug. | Sept. 

30, | 31, 1, 30, 

ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
ON i ceioiisialitane 6°24 6:24 6°24 6:24 
Brit. Govt. Secs. ....... 17°26 13°36 15-76 18-36 
Egyptian Govt. Secs. 1-50 1:50 1-50 3:00 
EE > icenatucdoccncipbenc’ 2°69 1:96 2-00 1-92 
Investments ............ 17:03 13-31 13-02 12-12 
Bills and Advances ... 7°43 7°91 9-09 12-35 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ............ 25:00 21-10 23:50 27-60 
| Deposits: Govt. ...... 3-43 3:30 3:94 4-49 
' Other deps. and accts. 20: ‘73 17°88 21-00 19-47 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
\ Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
—'t = 10, 17, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 | 1939 1939 
Gold coin and bullion 444. 444 444 444 


Rupee coin ............ 713 720 710 699 
Balances abroad......... 3 174 114 127 
Sterling securities ...... 622 745 825 825 
Indian Gov. rupee secs. 324 373 373 373 
Investments ............ 59 67 70 70 
Notes in circn.: India 1,723 2,049 2,104 2,108 
Burma...............0++ 66 100 102 102 
Deposits : Govts....... 110 136 107 119 
Banks ...... 170 176 184 195 


seasensosoes 50° 7% 52-1% 53°9% 542% 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million + Abe Z.’s Fs ky 
“Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
16, 6, i 13, 
1939 1939 | 1939 
cinta sn 2:80 2-80 2°80 2-80 
5-66 5°54 5-60 5-79 


12:37, 22-79 23-22 24-03 
3°72 3°30, 3-36 


14-42 17-20 17-42 17-39 
£2 3% 38 oe 

71, 13-88 
Reserves to sight liabs. _36°8% 25: 3° 0 25-°3% 25- 1% 





November 25, 1939 


| Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | 
4, | 16, | 6. | IS 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
esdpuatlges dalbcasss 1481 91112-21103 611058 -6 
cossovceess seveeccese ‘O| 11-8) 4]. 
Home bills, etc... | 18-81 38-9) 133 ae 
ps -— sevessecees | ol ¢ . 1:6) a 

oans and advances ... | 25: 

LIABILITIES | | . 9 213°4) 219°8 


pints eee... . 6 . 
eposits : Wie secces | 139-1 Dr.9-3 Dr. 
Other wd 


0-8Dri 
| 209-8) 315-5. 272-01 223:4 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million esciidos 


Sept. . Sept. Sept. S 
6, ib. p ¥* 


1939 | 1939 1939 1939 
| 920-4 920-4 920-4 920.4 
| 739-8, 755-0 781-7 791-3 
» | 403-8, 405-0 405-1 413.3 
- | 117-9, 117-9 117-9 117-9 

1035-71035 -7 1035-7 1035-7 


2314-6 2315-5 2338-2 2374-4 
308-4; 289°8 256:°9 243-8 
607-1 619-2 676-6 597-5 
87:2, 85-4 70:6 108-9 
| 232: si 237°6 237°6 2963 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits : Government 

Bankers’ 


= Oct. | Oct. Nov. 
Le 7, | 28, 4, 
ASSETS 1938 1939 1939 1939 
Gold and gold exchange 18,083 20, a 20,581 20,601 
Foreign ex MES ...00 1,399 1,558 1,512 1,634 
Commercial bills ...... ar "083 17,346 18,869 18,739 
Treasury bills issued 


agnst. oncredits 4,900 4,613 4,616 4,620 
Advances on secs. ‘ 4,583 4,385 3,920 
State debtandadv. . 5,601, 5,583, 5,583 5,583 
Secs. and participatns. 2,086 2,396 2,339 2,327 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 34,374 48,432 48,382 48,325 
Other sight liabilities... 12,099 9,322 10,162 9,718 


Long-term liabilities... | 3,970_ 5,786. 6,628 6,640 


BANK OF SWEDEN. —Million kronor 


| Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
m ives | % 13% 


ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 1939 

intiaas mie 591-2 6346 626-6 626-9 

Govt. secs.: Swedish 87:0 198-1 208-1 208:1 
Foreign 32:2 43:5 43:3 43:2 

Gold abroad not in res. 115-8 152-2 106:1 106-0 
Bices. with for. banks.. _ 400:9 351-5, 347-7 322:1 
pen orrar ee Sveses | 13-8 13-3 34:5 32:8 
Bills payable abroad... | 349:2 13:9 16:7 15:3 
Advances .......c005.05+ 28:2 84:7 121°5 1287 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 958-7,1179°9 1211-9 1191-4 


———: eran 319-0 325-4 305-3 371°5 
__ Banks and others ... | 634°9 335-0 274:3 1949 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million 


francs 
Seeete ee a | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. Nov. 
14, | 7, 15, 
ASSETS | 1938 1939 | 1939 1939 
Ee | cscocuitieantsananin 2872: area. ss. oa. : 
Foreign exchange ...... | 300°4 
Discounts, etc. ......... 81-0) 88-4 86:4 85: 
Advances ...........000+ 23-8 46:5, 60:2 58:1 
Securities .............+« 94:6, on 94:5 94°6 
{ 
Notes in circulation ... .1662-72014:4 2001: 5 1975: 4 
Other sight liabilities... 1687-3, 876-2, 852.3 863.2 
N.B.— ion Fund and the assets 


Exchange ualisat 
it are 558'383,653 frs. 





EXCHANGE RATES 


(a) Rates fixed by Bank of England 











London on . Par ot 3, 
perk 1939 1939-1939 1939-1939 1939 | London on Eachenge Nov. 17, Nov. 18, N ov. 20, Nov. 21, 1 Now ~ ee 
7 oer ke 1939 | 1939 | 1939) 1939 | 
New York, $ | §4°862; |4:02-04 4 “02-04 4-02-04 |4-02-04 4-02-04 4-02-04 | ll soa Se eS é3 
. do. --- 4 O41 gf |4-O41 gf 14-041 gt f |4-041g¢ - O414$f |4- Oates f Tallinn, Ekr. 18-159) 1534* 1554* 1534* 1554* 16* 1 
Montreal, $... | 4-862; |4- 43-47 |4°43-47 | 4:43-47\4-43-47 |4-43-47 |4-43-4 | Riga, Lats. ... | 25-22l,| 20* 201g* | 20lg* | 20lg* | 2014% i 
pede 8 | aga AcATaRs [A ATaRy [447148 4 47IGt ae aTiety (a. 47i4tf | Budapest, 27-82 | 2119* aise | 218% | 21848 2154" | 21 
Paris, Pr. -- | 124-20 |176-177 |176-177 |176-177 |176-177 |176-177 176-1 48°66 | 22i9* 22ig* | 22ig* | 22108 | 22, 
russeis, 5-00(a |24-35-60|24- 35-60 24: 25-50|24- 20-45 (24 -05-30|24-05-30 18-159 | 20-20le [198¢- f-30 aoe ot wR a 
Amat'd'm. Fi. | 12 107 |7-52-58 |7-52-58 |7-52-58 i “52-58 ‘7-52-58 |7-52-58 ad ao{ 77-8500) 712508 77-25(b) roa 7 7.1 1006) 7, <100) 
: Batavia, Fl... | 12-11 {7-46-56 |7-46-56 (7-46-56 /7-46-56 |7-46-56 {7-46-56 | Belgrade, Din [276-32 | 320s 
5a ae on Sty |7- PBs, .|7 584s 1-88 84f, 7: 58¢/ | 7-58¢f » Lev. ... 1673-66 315* | 320" | 3o0" | 3208 320" | 3 
ea Switzert'd, Pr. | 25°22 |17-80-95)17 7-80-95)1 7-80-95)17-80-95 | Helsingfors,Mk/193-23 | 190-210| 190-210 ' 190-205 200¢ | 195¢ 
ve Seockie im, Kr. | 18-159 |16-70-90 16- 70-00 16. 70-90 io. 70-00 16. 70-90116. 70-90 | Alexandria, 97lq | 975g—5g | 97 9739-53 | 97 Oiierks 9755-8 
Oeio, Ke. as = re. 00 # oo 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70)17-50-70 | Madrid, Pt. ... \25-22i2 a he a LL el LE) ao 2400) 
Aires, a sol? 00-17: 00-17" 00-50,17-00-50 | |. 38: 70(b)| 38-70(6) 39-40(b) | 39-40(6)| 3 
ao eo i 50 50 50) | Lisbon, Esc. uno ‘hion 107g |1071g~ |107g—_ |10712~ (107! 
_do. “do. | 5237 17-538) M17: 7-524) N17: 524) 117-5247 17-52¢f "hs Hosts) | Hosts)" ostg) - 108'2) 
FORWARD RATES Istanbul, £T | 110 {) 21%) sai 5210) 21(0) | 521 216) sai”) 
The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for core Pt 813-8 10-6 540-600 sx 
dealings for other periods, to a maximum of three months India, Rup.... | ¢18d. |1715;5- i756 1715;6— |1715;6- IT ITE As 
18li¢ 18li¢ 181, 18116 16 
London on Now EF = 1 Nov. 20, Nov ov, 2, No Nov. 422, Nov. 23, Kobe, Yen ... |$24-58d.| 1414-1) | 1439-5g | 143g—5g | 1414-12 (14516-"16 145~-*8 
+ a Kio Mil 8 9 a 147, ate leas Se 3 147 os 147 iste igi 
j teases -899d. 0 
New York, cents ...... 34p—Par | 34p—Par 110* be | 1. il 
CONES ....2000s lop-Par log Par tep-Par | *ap-Par ote 3qp-Par ee Sol. Menten 17-38 i '2319~-251p 231 os 1st 2319-2512 2317-25! 
Paris, francs ............ Par Per | ap Per) lep-Par | \op-Par S14 acer 211. 7232 rf ip 234 211 pine 22- 
B cents ......... Par-id | Par-4d | Par-4d | Par—d | Par-4d | Par-4d + a el 8 Oe 
Amsterdam, cents ...... (129 Par |1op-Par Lop-Par \l12p-Par \112p-Par |1lop—Par Sceame fe |G out 
pena 3p-Par | 3p-Par Sp-Par | 3p-Par | seen | eet ° ae 
oe cenemnabedtpnn aie tee 3p-Par | 3p-Par | 3p-Par oer 3p Per aan eae +P . f Pece 1, 1 oe ( Sa as ae 1935. 
SUN. accminnes ss+++ '2lgp-Par \2lop—Par |21p—Par 2ep—Par \2 lgp—Par !212p-Par ©) te for pea gy at the 2 Bank of al for Clearing Offices.  (c) N 
% ? = Premium. d = Discount. Official. (¢) 90 days. (f) Mail Transfer. 


» 


Par of $ 
Suen Nov. 17, Nov. 18, Nov.20, Nov. 21,|Nov.22, Nov. 23, | 










(b) Market Rates 
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November 25, 1939 
BANK CLEARINGS 


blication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, Metropolitan 
nian Country Cheque Clearing is suspended until further 


notice. 
PROVINCIAL 
_(£ thousands) | 
Week ended Aggregate from 
Four weeks ended Saturday , January 1 to 
Oct. 29, Oct. 28, Nov. 19, Nov. 18, Now. 19, | | Nov. 18, 
1938 , 1939 , Change | 1938 1939 1938 1939 
Misia eee seaside ks Se ce tae. 
f working 
a SE 24 | % 6 6 | 274 | 272 
BIRMINGHAM | 8,383 | 7,551 — 9-9 | 2,047 1,885 106,520 103,685 
BRADFORD ... 3,371 4,804 +42°:5 572 608 | 36,133 40,997 
BRISTOL......... 7138 6,303 +22-7| 1,316 1,401 | 58,221 62.517 
RUi de ccosdedeuses 3,4 2,671 —22:4: 900 702 | 38,488 | 35,651 
LEICESTER | 2,781 | 3,042 + 9-4) 693) | 32,155 32,424 
LIVE L 19,750 | 18,931 — 4:1 4,796 | 6,623 | 237,895 J 
MANCHESTER 209 | 41,963 +12-7 8,234 | 9,834 423,083 439,277 
NEWCASTLE... | 5,972 | 5,558 i- 7-0 «+=1,642 1, | 69,443 | 67,477 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,036 1,824 —10-4 | 392 399 | 22,748 21,718 





Total: 9 Towns 88,076 | 92,647 + 5:2 20,592 23,517 11,024,666, 1,031,753 


i 
LL LS TS 





DUBLIN ......++. | 27,800 | 26,807 — 3- 5 | 7,043 | 5,436 | (285,77 277,930 
LEEDS* ....... ae ae oe 950 | 43,8 
SHEFFIELD... | 4,370 | 2,085 824 | 4 | 918 | 600 | 49,426 | 43,977 
* Suspended pu . = Clearing of sub ia enews a clearing 
decontinned from publication. 1939. + 46 weeks. coeees 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


Nov. 16, New. 17, Nov. 18, Nov. 20, Nov.21, Nov.22, Nov. 23, 
1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 1939 1939 | 1939 











| ae , , , 
Bank rate (changed | % % | % % % % | % 


from 3° Oct 26, | i 

ROTO? cis sscccntearoenal a 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount, 

60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 1536 13jg—11q'13jg—114 13;g—114 15;6—114 ~ ly “"— ly 

3 months’ do, ....... | 1346 | Id¢ 1516 1336 1346 

4 months’ do. . (114-15; 6 114-15y6 114-15i¢ 1i4~1%i6 14-1516 14-1i¢ Ne-T¢ | 

6 months’ do. ....... 11g—15g | L1g—15g 1g-15g 112-15g) 112 lls ll, 
Discount Treasury Bills 

2 months” cuccceccvens llg llg 1lg llg 1lg 11g Lig 

5 GROIN iccecccssia : Ne-Ibse 19-180 Ne-1%s 1lg- i539 Ig-18 ie-1°s2 11g-153 
Legge tes Ba-1lg |) Sq—1 lg | Sq—1lg | Sg-11g Sg-dlg | Sq—11g 54-11 

SEE ccsccccnsckanenae Sq-1lg 3g 11g | Sg-1lg  54g-11g)  Sg—11g) Sg—11q 54-1 1g 

Deposit allwncs.: Bk. lg lp lg 1g lo lg ? 
Discount houses at call oo 2 lg lg lg 1g 
AL DOGS ocescteccetvense %06—ti(i‘i 34 34 34 34 


| 











Comparison with previous weeks 
Short Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Loans| we “7 “a9 
3 Months | 4 Months 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 
1939 % % % aa of g meg i 
Oct. 26 ...... I-1lg) 11g | 13g ii ‘ . 3 
2 | Qlo-3 | 284-3ly 3-31y 
Nov, 2 ...... Sq-1lg) 13g | 11g—15;g | 11o-15g 215-3 234-3 ° nt 
Pe ee Sg-11q | 13,g—11g | L1g-154g | 11p-15g 219-3 234-3 3-315 
ss 38D dcccce 3q-1ly 1316 1lg-151g | Llo-15g  2in-3 254-3 3-315 
ag EP cubweis 3q—114 1346 114-1546 Ilo 212-3 234-3 3-315 
NEW YORK 


anne diving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


Nov. 23, Oct. 25, Nov. 1, Nov. 8, Nov. 15, Nov. 22, 
- 1939 1939 1939 1939 1939 








% 7 Vv % 
Call money .............0...0005 ic 1 ’ 1 1 1 l 
Time money (90 days’ mixed 
ys eseseeceseccocosesocsees 114 Llp . ie Llp Llg Llp 
Bank accep Selling Rat _~—— 
Members—eli ible, 90 dys. lp lp lp —" 4 lp . 
Non-mem. ible,90dys. 1p Ip lp ly lo 1) 
accept., 90 days 1 1 1 ; 1 1 
New York Nov. 16, Nov. 17, 7. 18, Nov. 20, Nov. 21, Nov. 22, 
-_ 1939 1939 1939 . 1939 1939 °° 1939 
Loncon :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Gents) Cents 
CED tacitncenevesstanie 3931g | 39014 | 38973 39254 3941. 39014 
Demand eilnecinencbude | 3925g | 389lo | 3887, 39134 392 Unq’t'd 
See | - 23 2:2114; 2:213g' 2-227g: 2-235g' 2:21 
Brussels, Bel. ............ 6:40 16-44 16°42!0 16°45 16-61 16-53 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... | 22. 4554! 22-45lo 22-45 22°45 22-45 22-44 
Italy, Lire : 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 





» M 40°15 40°15 | 40:20 40:20 | 40-20 
Amsterdam, Gidr....... | 53-09 | 53-09lo 53-10 53-10 53-09 
epenenae, Kr 19-32 | 19-33 19-33 19-33 19-33 

hy UG ncdinceccs 22:73 | 22-73 22-73 22:73 22-73 
Saeaee Kr. i Hh a 83 23-82 23-83 23°83 

1ens, Dr. ....... nq’t nq’t’'d Ung’t’'d Ungq’t’d Una’t’d 
Montreal, Can. $ | 87-500 | 87-375 87-125 87-000 85-875 
Japan, Yen 23-49 | 23°49 23:49 23-49 23-49 
yt ae $ 8:80 . 8:75 8-80 8-80 8-80 8-73 

B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 23-40 23°45 | 23-35 23-30 23-40 23-30 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 5-10 


Official Buying Rates for Bank Notes : 


The following rates were fixed on November 23, 1939 :— 

New York, $4-11; Montreal, $4-54 ; Paris, 1781of. ; Brussels, 24-60b. ; Amster- 
dam, 7: 68f1. ; Switzerland, 18: idf. ; Stockholm, 17: 35kr. ; Oslo, 18:20kr. ; Buenos 
Aires, 18-05 Paper pesos ; Java, 7- T6c 





Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board. 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


ae RAILWAY saApe 


Gross Receipts week ended. Aggregate Gross 8 Receipts 


Nov. "i060 rock 
Cnsiiniia (£000) k 
Pass. _ Goods | Total | Pass. | Goods Total 
-caasnavensessussnatunstsiastnaatiseieeitinitinessad be Ss a Shes ' ie Sh oS 
a Oae | C Down— | 
SP nessa ae 16 O04 | 20 | 115-3) 20-2| 135-5 
G. Paemam »5 ae tak 05 | 26 | 120:'7| 21-5| 142-2 
Great Northern— 
ins wiabaale ssaaaileals 8-0 | 10-2 | 18:2 | 513-6| 429-3| 942-9 
G89 soceere sessveseneee | OL | 13-6 | 22-7 | 522-9] 501-3 | 1024-2 
[gag ctocttstessesenseene: | 27-1 546 | 81-7 1708-4 | 1901-5 | 3609-9 
curiae | 26-6 | 65-2 | 91-8 | 1703-1 | 2066-0 | 3769-1 
CANADIAN 
(For eee ee 
$ 
Canadian National National | 45 INow ov. 1d 404) + 674,3201173,490,522 + 15294886 
Canadian Pacific PNow 1a) $825 4na + 6783 + 465,0001129, 126,000) + 5,637,000 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
INDIAN 


| Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 


| 4 : for Week Receipts 
Name Bias - 
6 1939 | +or- 1939 + or — 
Bic te EN uae 
; "+ aoe Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Bengal & N. Western | 4 Oct. 31  +9,76,667,+ 44,971 _ 26,61,550 — 1,47,077 
Bengal-Nagpur ..... 30 31, 27,59,000}+ 29,606 5,96,96,512) + 68,37,582 
Rombay. Rar. & C.I | 32 Nov. 10 £31,04,000 — 1,83,000 6,88,95,000|— 5,38,000 
Madres & S.Mahratta| 28 28 Oct. 20 $17,80,000 — 72,445 4,20,47,967) + 16,74,993 
S. Indian .......... | 28 20_-$13,91,918) — 1,90,061 3,08,55,359|— 1,94,578 
¢ 11 days. + 10 days. 
SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
’ ’ “TS ee oe 
fom shvonn wh 46 \Nov. 19 £16,710 + 710 626,280 — 65,950 
« | 20 | 18}  +$142,000— 5,800 3,430,300/— 134,400 
— Lecie nad | 19 | 11} $1,139,000 — 63,000 22,985,000 + 487,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 19 | 11} $2,029,000 + 45,000 36,950,000 — 1,662,000 
B.A. Western ...... | 19 | 11} ~ $771,000 — 5,000 13,257,000 + 872,000 
Argentine... | 20 | 18| $1,774,750 + 114,500 38,117,050 + 4,259,400 
U 49 11 d166,453 — 17,937 2,987,555 + 104,247 
Central Uruguay ... | 19 £18,495 — 2,996 323,599 12.451 
Pe | . 1,970,000 — 2,000 81,136,000 — 1,833,000 
Leopoldina...........: “| ie Ta Taeel eas oool— 12.193 
Nitrate ..........0000. 31, at£4,455— 2,031 98,199 24,093 
United of Havana .. | 20 Is Rc ‘18! —£12,430— 149: 349,488 + __19,620 
t Receipts in A 


pesos. Fortni (a) Converted at official rate. 
(d) Receipts in Uruguayan et al at “ controlled free rate.’ 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


again £20,000. Ordinary dividend again 


£114,125, against £45,848 for nine months. 
Continued After tion and development, net 1} per cent. Profits of S. American Stores 
( from page 308) profit ‘ £82,876 (£25,334). Toute, Gah = enh cian). 
aleigh Cycle Ltd 42,000 (nil). Dividend, 7} per cent. of £2,936 ax, ess 

pute ee i. ie ane ae Kade g : general Tener, on , a ot 
A Carry forwards 20,839 (£25,6 Westland Aircraft mpany. — 
This will exatie’n Soh Cycle ieiaites 316515). e Profit for year to June 30, 1939, P52, 013 
Harrods (Buenos Aires).—After ex- after taxation and contingencies, against 


maintain its distribution at 20 cent. poe ga 
year to November 30, 1939, rik 


Boulton Paul Aircraft.—For 
ended July 1, 1939, trading profit. is 


change loss, profits for year to August 31, 
1939, are 156,626 (a gain of £8,951). 
Dividend from S. American Stores brought 
in £153,132 (£3,453 less). British taxation 


24,531 after £13,000 taxation ; to reserve, 

20,000 (£10,000) ; ordinary dividend 
6 per cent. tax free, against 8 per cent. 
less tax ; carry forward L16, 167 (£8,154). 
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ating yields of 
stocks are 

quotation is above par. The yield 

Prices {| Prices, 





fixed interest stocks allowance is 
at or before a certain date the 
lan ito || 
Nov. 22, 1939 | Name ot Security 
| Hieh y | 
i! ' 
| British Funds 
| 71g | Consols 219% ......... 
1071, | Do. 4% (aft. 1957) 
9634 || Conv. 212% 1944-49 
991, | Do. 3% 1948-53... 
991g t Do. 312% after 1961 
| 1041, | Do. 41,% 1940-44 
| 112ts | Do.5% 1 a 
871g | Fund. 212% 1956-61 
935, | Fund. 234% 1952-57 
95g | F 3% 1959-69... 
10919 | || Fund. 4% 1960-90... 
9914 | Nat. D, 215% 194448 
| 96%, | Do. 3% 1954-58 ... 
|, 1083, | Victory ds 4% ... 
9875 War L. 319% af. 1952 
837, Local Loans 3%...... 
99 || Austria 3% 1933-53 
64 India 219% ............ 
90 | S&S , iene 
115l4 || Do. 412% 1958-68 
|| Dom. & Col. 
1061, | Austr. 5% 1945-75... 
1031p Ca’ 4% 1940-60 
11212 Nigeria 5% 1950-60 
103 || N. Zealand 5% 1946 
10 | || $. Africa 5% 1945-75 
i! tion Stocks 
aaa | Bir’ham 5% 1946-56 
8153 | BS EACC, 9% nnccsccsoces 
9396 | i i 39; 7 
10254 | Middx. 319% 1957-62 
gn ments 
$0 | Arg. 419% Stg. Bds. 
oe Aaaia ¢ % 1934-59 
beigian 4% (36) 1970 
31 | Bulgaria 712%......... 
211g Brazil 5% Fd. i914... 
19 | Chile 6% (1929 
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See eeeeeeces 


High | Low ( 22, . 7 | 
- &) 1939 15 
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Divi | Name ot Security 
| 
{| 
21g | || C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 
: i} Pass. Transport 
2y 214 || 412% “A” 1985-2023 || 1061, 
liga) Nil 6) “C” 1956 or after -. | 65§ 
Lip | | Met. W. B. “B 3% 
2ig | | P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 
| British Railways 
4 1 €) G.W Ord. see eeeeeeee 
5 ¢| LNER5% Pref. 1955 
| c) Do. 4 st 
| Ilee | L.M.S. Ord. ......... 
| 4 4% Pf, 1923.” 
| 2 6 ade 
Des . ae a 
a ’ Pf. Ord. 
2lea | a Soe Pe Cn 
ee m. 
Ni | B.A. Gt. Sthn Ord 
Ni B.A. West. Ord. 
Nil C. Arg. Ord. ......-”” 
| Nil Can. Com. $25 
Banks and 
*f ae £2, £1 pd. 
2 a 
ond 8 SBE ot Enel ee 
| ¢| Bk. of Mont. a 
=a 3 5 ¢ BL of N. Zealand £i 
H- | Seb 3 @ Barel. (0.05) "ALi 
| $6 Se Chtd. of India £5... 
| Bisa) 3546!) Com. Bk. of Aus’ 10: 
| a 5 a District B. £1 . pd. 
"3 a Ye Lloyds £5, 21 me 
 Meb| Teal) Martins £30, £319 pd 
| 8 8 4) Midland £1, ‘ty. pd. || 
Lex a 5S a Nat. Dis. £2i, . pd. || 
| u ¢ a Nat. of 10... 
al) N. of Ae: 
| Bell Bee N. Pro £3, od 
2 % of 
j 5 9 b ; 
| Sab) 35eal) Unio inn Hee £5 Pa 
| 9 9 ai West. fa hod. . 
| 50 8 40 a Altiance Ei tuky pa. 
| Sy 4/6a)) Atlas £5, £11, pd... 
Fo ues feet 
8 af ws. N. Brit.&Mer.£ “Pp 
2 ~* Prenat £1, yd 
198le<| 125 | Prudemdal'cl Po 
ts 70 Do. £1 with i 
3/3 3/3 @)) Royal £1 Ine, sas 
1/6 6) 1/3 ai) Sun ith 5/- p< 
| #10 0 Son in, 4) with 5) 
ented ) Final dividend 
a ee as @) Yield worked on 129, 
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10 ¢|| Thorn ohn £1 


Nil ¢/| U. States Stee! $100., 
4a || Vickers 10/- ......... 


5p b|| Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 | 


Bri Cel Ora. 10/ 
rit. Cel. ~e 
Coats, J.&P. £1 ... 
Courtaulds if 


English Swg. Ctn. £1 
Linen Threed Stk-, 
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Associa lated Elec. 1 
ritis in 
Calenders £175 
prometon rk. ai 
English Electric £1... 
General Electric £1... 
Johnson & Phillips £1 
Electric Light, &c. 
Clyde Valley Bee Sh 
lec. 
County of London £1 
Edmundsons {1 ...... 
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5} Trinidad Lease. £1 
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raome yerices, reper 
an. | to Tan. 1 to Lem two vr Ch’ge | yieig 
Nov. 22, 1939 _Nov. 22, 1939 Dividends | Name : mae | claw Yield 
ah Low of Security 2. | Nov. 22 
: : “thigh | Low || tay te min | me 
| | | | ie | so | cee ites 3 
; , | 75 l= 59/412, 9% 9 
196 | 7/6 | 8 ¢| 6 cl Allied News. £1... | 12/6 | ... |912 0) 10/81 2 | tS fl eee | Sie | |S 
i3/lig 6/6 | 10 9 10 dll Assoc. Bem Pre. S/-, | 8/6 | —3d ln is Ol wee’ wat | "4 % | Burma Corp. wife 6 | 64/8 'O ot 
3 = | ave ees Assoc. P. Sai Sh se Tunis 49 | 1644 | Ille | 95 b 95 @| Grown Mines 10 43/9xd +94'7 8 0 
2 | 281g Pills 0 Od) ls | | Ni ; «|. |619 0 
28/7'2 21.9 | 10 «| 6 c| Birm.Smi.Arms{1 | 21/- | ... 515 0) 488%, | nat is 4 oe Ol Se aes oe 579 \g 1214 0 
15/Tip | 31/201g) 83243 ci m29 «| Boots Pure Drug 5/- | 40/- = —1/3, 4 1 0) 4i/- | 31/3 l1lg6 lllga) urg. Cons. £1 33/9 . |817 9 
6072 48/9 || 8i25| 4 o} Brit. Aluminium £1.. | 50- —1/10ln 5 0 0) 13% | bg So 25 | Race One fi aus | +3112 © oO 
(044s, 763 | t21le | $20 ¢) Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 96 +1/3| 4 3 Ot 2/- | 14- | 10 a 5S BIR LE 1Ore | +2, | 435 © 
320 «58/9 | 10 61 7 ail British fi... || 7/3 | -1/31 415 6 | ‘G21 can AnislopeCprsi- 145 3a 313 
fo | sa9 GES: : | 12g | 8%—g 75 5 75 @ Sub Nigel 10/- 
49) 37/ 2a) 2 | Brockhouse (J.) £1 . 489 +5/-| 813 0} B8lg | 55g 5/6 2/6 2 U I seein 10 ops we é 
ae 4c 4 ¢|\ Cable & Wir. Hag... 52lo +4 1712 5|\_ 6%n| 2iy Nil Dn eee ate fy pa $e 6 0 9 
0" 2a" } S°3..5-4 Dunlop fi Oot £1 a | —3h\ bia 6| | Se ace dee cea - 
| - ae l-  -3d 612 6) o 
1p|| ! ,, 6 | 
we eel ob Se ah |) 6 | UNIT TRUST PRICES 
oe Abe | 20, Ni’ Gallaher Lads Ord £1 |" 35 hie 4 16, 0 a cumeare Sy samtqen snd Une canis Gea tesa 
/ Gaumont- = / . aes i o« trusts 
32/6 | 20/- || 15 a) 2 Gestetner (D) (5/-)... I a7- | - | . ; 
866 71/1012, 20 6 5 “| Oe ei | Bo 456 Oo | NameandGroup, igi Uisge | Name and Group) Nov. 22, | Week's 
68/- | ae | ° b : @|| Harrods £1 cn! tel ww 18S f Municipal & Gen oe ene Snange 
33/6 I~ | € c| Imp. Airways {1 ... | 33/ll2 ... | 4 4 6 | For. Govt.Bond 9/9-11/9t 3d Gold 
32/6 | 25/7g) 5 3 al Imp. Chem. Ord. {i | 30/3. |. 5 4 0 || Limited Invest.  16/6-17/3¢ | Sed Ser... | 11/101 13/4. 
12/7lp | 8/6 5 ¢ Nil c| Imp. Smelting £1 ... 11/3 bau Nil || New British 9/1lo-9/6xdt | + 1lod Keyeene aad... | 9/9 bid + led 
Tig .4¥ | t17lp 6 t7lp a Imp. Tobacco £1 .. |. Sic <. 4 4 (Ot| Banknsurance tees |} eee 
$6llp $45. | c$2°25) c$2°00 | Inter. Nickel np... | $490... | 4 1 9 | Bank & Insur psjmwneiae | +34 | eres Rome. |10/7ie-t2/liend 
13d) el 8 ae a) International Tea 5/- | 12/3. 3d 4 1 3 | tasmrance nae. | 16/3-17/6" | 43d | O AMee aie 
1012) 4) Lever & Unilver £1 || 31/3 +7l2d 6 16 0 | Bank ............ j= + ; | 
523, | 239 || 20, | 20 ¢| London Brick 1. } 30) ob 18 6 ol Soon BELT. | itjetsee | to) Bee ee | 16 | +30 
= | a)| Lyons (J.) Ord. | ou. | 4 8 O | Cornhill : me21/—-* | +1 : : = ; 
60/6 | 73/9 | 272d} 15 a Marks &Spen, 4" §/- | 53/12 | +i 4 0 0 | GunGa | “oa | bel imme | oie | +e 
85- 73/- | Tig@ 121g 6) Murex £1 Ord. ...... | 7/- | .. | 5 6 8 | National 3% Metals & Mins. deities 7 
| ee SF 4 a) Pinchin Johnson 10/- | 21/3 | ... | 4 4 8 | National D...... © 13/--14/- — | 
183 | 3. al 1S, | Ranks Ord 5 ..... | 176 | 6d 5 2 9 | Nat. Gold... | 143-15) Rubber & Tin. | 11d-1/2 bid 
i | 513 4 4 dea Tate and Lyle (1 ppecinn | ser | esl Sn ot UY sseceeeee 7 <r a Br. Emp. Ist Unit | 16/6xd bid x 
/ | + i e ~— 1 be | eeeererees = a Producers ote eee - 
3839 | 17/6 | 25 ¢ 20 ipies Safety G.10/- | 176 °|—/3.11 8 7 | "18 Moorgace® 19 Domes, and Ser. | 5/6-6/-ad 
91- | 68/1lg| 10 @ 13546|) Tube In | 83/9 . |512 O| Inv. Flexible .. 9/6-10'9 Noe Be 03a te —_ 
82/9 | 65/- | 16146) 33¢a) Turner & Newall £1... 71/1012... | 511 0 || Inv. General vee 13/7lp-14/Tloxd ‘Bank, Pe FR se Hy ‘sy 
So | Aa | og 9 Ted Uatked Deities £1... | S39 |—Tied 417 0 | Inv. Gold... 15/3-16/3 ‘Beit Bank Shree 17/6186") 30° 
2 || 2a\| United Molasses 6/8 | 25/- .... 6 O O | Provident......... 9-9/9 Tig . > oo 
sre] aa | 50 5 3151] Woolworth Ord. 5'=._|| 62/6_\—ind 5 40 | Seeurity First’. 9/tiptd/7lp | tied Lombard a, a | 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) c) Last two yearly dividends  (d) Yield on 18-95% basis. _«) Allowing for -s henat 1h) Wield on 1210% baa: 
(m) Including Sones of SH Ges efea,””” (a) Also chase boamn 4 (p) Annas 8 3 pid am«_ 
per share. s) 81 free of 
onus of 5% five of tax," *(n) Also share bonus 494. t Free of Income Eevee Tux. m Nominal. — 
9 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
a ee en ee ee er ernie 
| lj Appropriation P: am? 
= Year on Dot Available | __ ra Bol ni ee 
Ending Brought’ in 5 Disteivution! Preference i | To Reserve, Balance r | 
| | Dividend | Dividend Bs Rate [te Steswaed Net Profit Die 
Nee eee. ee ee ee ee eek ee aS, - _e ae 
Banks 2 ow 
Royal l £ £ £ £L o 
yal Bank of Scotland ............ Oct. 14 a 605,719 | 605,719 } wil 456,187 60,000 89,532 Neila 17 
Breweries and Distilleries | 
Bristol Brewery Georges .........0++ Sept. 30 156,822 | 270,147 | 426,969 | 21,958 | 163,056 | 18t | 85,000 | 156,955 || 253,982 | 18t 
Campbell (A), Hope and King’. | Sept.30 | 10423 | “26,741 | “37.64 po Mee] eee) ae) eee Neue) em) 
. ’ > t ’ | ’ . 
Aorgans Brewery ..cc.ccscssesseeess, Sept. 44,426 | 69,815 | 114,241 | | 13,800 32,452 | 1212 | 23,306 | 44,683 | 731636 | 13 
Financial, Land, etc. 
Amntion Pastoral ..........ccecesee0- June 30 20,034 32,133 52,167 | 1 | 
Capital and Prov. Property ....... Sept. 30 5,410| 4,679 | 10,089 st), ae oe | "3003 | Ni 
aveeon f engnas er June 30 18,109 29,346 47,455 2,394 11,813 | 5+ 14,995 18,253 2'o40 | at 
FP ° viven Sept. 30 22,361 102,973 | 125,334 36,073 2, 1012 15,000 21,853 115,246 | 1012 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
P ’ 
alace and Derby Castle :........... Oct. 31 5,651 26,649 32,300 3,000 11,000 | 10 7,500 10,800 20,291 | 10 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
S 
tewarts and Lloyds (S. Africa)... | June 30 62,389 306,543 368,932 35,500 41,000 10 211,560 80,872 318,700 10 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation 
Boulter and Pau ul Aircraft ........... uly 31 25,676 75,325 | 101,001 a 24,375 712 55,787 20,839 a 
s: S. Cars aibbesainddiblaa pinabietaiataab ta uly 31 6,659 31,678 38,337 6,500 20,455 11,382 Sass | “S 
’ > '» eee eee s yy 
estland Aircraft ........ss.c0.se0se0- une 30 8,154 52,013 60,167 ‘cs 24,000 6t 20,000 16,167 24,531 8 
Rubber 
Be 
Beranang (Selangor) une 30 1.979 2,372 4,351 | sé 1,417 219 2,934 4223 | Ni 
ijang Bene... une 30 4,616 1,044 5,660 1,400 c < 4,260 1,066 | Nil 
cub ico ee une 30 6,900 9,686 | 16,586 h 8.478 | 5 1,000 7,108 19234 | 10 
Dalam Chey ertrsetes vestanneses une 30 10,203 16,095 26,298 16,875 334t 5,000 4,423 26,244 334t 
panlaye General eessesssseeneeen Aug. 31 12,842 21,195 34,037 21,927 | 1114 eo 21,986 | 1114 
South Fen etter io 502 1,177 1,679 862 5 817 635 Nil 
(es Shindpeshabe radeundeanks une 30 1,159 1,704 2,863 1,500 212 | 1,363 5,235 354 
Tramway and Omnibus | 
East | 
st Yorkshire Motor ...........0.+: Sept. 30 8,514 85,430 93,944 | 30,000 | 10 | 48,000 | 15,944 79,358 | 10 
T 
Cl 
eveland Trust.......cccesceccssosceds Sept. 30 2,051 3,238 5,289 2,800 7 | | 2,489 3,461 7 
Berger ( Sons | 
Betefona set and Sons ............ July 31 130,211 123,417 | 253,628 28,000 68,545 | 13 7,000 | 150,083 || 141,218 | 15 
Sudesh Sa) sssctecnsseaes Sept. 29 13,398 242 640 7,500 41,675 | 181» 15,000 14,465 || 51.503 | 16 
Cur adtma Sept. 30 14,412 542 74,954 6,255 35,000 | 1712 17,897 15,802 || 67,304 | 1712 
Dich Qantas Sept. 30 4,148 55,563 59,711 19,500 15,000 5 18,627 6,584 || 37,424 | Nil 
Drags ANd Fe) svssesseeeeeeesesen 13,264 16,914 30,17 507 4,753 Tie 5,000 10,918 |) 20,404 614 
Blewrie st aicsicai ied" | Dee 32 ws Dr. 145,945 \Dr. 145,945 a ca Mer 125,000 |Dr. 270,945 || Dr. 94,985 | Nil 
Fortnum and Mason Sept. 298,418 |Dr. 131,968 450 18,458 si “a a 147,992 || 146,496 5 
Goodacre (William) and Sons... Aug. 31 52,669 34, 87,461 8,881 25,078 | 10 aes 53,502 || 58,967| 15 
Hewitt June 30 2,091 | Dr. 6,751 | Dr. 4,660 ad a “te 8,075 | Dr. 12,735 || 689 | Nil 
: Brothers ia rehtbaniiseatanpiiie ept. 30 487 95,736 7,875 35,438 | 15 27,046 25,377 || 72,913 | 13i2 
Sage (Fr ) and Company ies Aug. 31 2,697 5,586 8,283 4,062 2 oes 1,540 2,681 |) 7,318 | Nil 
age (Frederick | Sept. 6,685 | 21,942 | 28,627 442| 8,775 | 5 a 14,410 |} 15,522} 3 
Stone and F.) Lighting, etc... exsese Sept. 30 4,446 5,038 9,484 975 ps0 a 2,743 7 9,882 | 15 
Tecalemit, Lad beens 1S 7,737 308 | 100,045 11,348 20,000; 5 61,322 7,375 74,804 | 10 
ne ee uly 31 15,581 60,586 76,167 ea 33,418 15 28,677 | 14,072 72,483 | 18 
oral Profits 1999, i in C00 No. of Cos. 
To © November 18 renseeserensensees ses 82,218 238,486 $20,704 45 126,030 62,291 86,753 259,544)... 
i ae 240,092 323,398 $9910 126,878 63,125 87,485 261,513 |... 
t Free of income tax. (a) No comparable figure. 
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> meat TOBACCO (per Ib.)— -. * MISCELLANEOUS 
CEREALS AN Virginia, stemmed and un- J ° : ; CEMENT, best Eng. Portiand, d/d site, London area, 
nam, ete. — summed, commen vo See + 59 6 9 in paper bags 20 to ton (free, aaeersatlel— i 
es eee ihe ae fre 1 10 11 4-ton loads and ds 
No. 1, N. Man. 496 - ae. i a stemmed ........ 7 07 upwards perton 43 0 43 9 
RE — 3 3 : yeas, stemmed and un- : ; , 3 CHEMICALS— eo 
: Gun. ov. per ssiemebnaekaiees Be ais ae —_— ; 
oe POF QUl....ee.+. 20 6 2 6 — (Stemmed ........ 2. ee “a sedan % om. Nom 
— per o* ~o 20 Bast Indian a 0 6 0 6 » eeoocerecceosecescccese: ’ & 6 
traights, IM. cesccccess emmed ...... 4 " 0 1° < 
Barley. Eng. Gaz., av. per Cwlt. ... oa . 3 ; ‘ 1 % oe ae cepenens : 4 ; _ 
— ” i artaric, ish, less 5% N I 
La Plata, 480 Ib., f.0.b.... 24 3 23 72 TEXTILES | Alcohol, Plain Bthyi, per proof gal. Nom. =. 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per CWL. ...... ne COTTON (per Ib.) d d. Ammonia, carb. ......... per ron 31/010 20 0/0 
MEAT— : Mid- rican sereere 7 00 7°33 Sulphate 21/0/0 
Beef, per 8 ib.— 5 0 5 0 » Giza, F.G.F. o ° 7 7. 6-33 n © sccceccccces a 8 : 78/0 
English long sides..... ......-- oe a Yarns, ~s oa _paeeeamanes ia. 3 RN GU: ccs pee 1 ¢ & . 
Argentine chilled hinds  ...... $0 590 » oe Teist Gor, 2144 2154 wwe. mpresieinoseess as 170 
utton, per — Cloth 2 in. Print 116 y s. b s. t Oda .......+. 
lish wethers............-++-+ . : : : . 16 x 16, 32 & 50’s . ee ae Potash, ae net ... per ton a Nom, 
N.Z. frozen wethers.......- { 37 3 7 ” yy 32 Pare s., ” 3 0 31 6 » ulphate ..... per ton 10/150 10/15) 
Lamb, per 8 ib.— ° aa 38 in. ditto, 38 yds. Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton . a 11/00 
N.Z. frozen . eae 5oi8* 16,10 1b... 122 12 4 Crystals ....cccceceeseees . pertond ,> 5/50 
erccece oe 5 1 in. ditto, 37i2 yds.. 5/10/0 5/10/0 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. anaes >  &@ 6 0 “7 x 15, Sia _ ee 112 4 Sulphate of copper ... perton 2450 24/50 
BACON Cw. — ona eer ton)— 
English 115 0 115 0 FLAX (per ton)— is o 4s ° traits, cif ....... aniline os «13/010 
: Tt ; Liworiam BK  cccccccccvvcccceeees 115 0 115 0 B..3 aoe Sets e ¢, a 4 
115 0 110 0 110 0 Wet salted Austra-\ 49/59 ibs. 
0 eatin BD a gasiincccccnrossnescies 110 0 110 0 Queensland : - ; 6) 
0 125 0 HEMP (per ton)— : West Indian ............... apensinen 0 51. ° ‘i 
2 0 Italian PC .........-..0eeeeeee noes Nom. Nom Cape, Jo’burg C i ee 07. 07 
0 1 Manilla, spot “ J2 "’..........++++- Nom Nom Dry Capes "18/20 ibs 09 0 a7, 
OTHER FOOD3 JUTE (per ton)— Drysalted | secees —— 0 8lo 0 8% 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— Native Ist mks., c.i.t. H.A.R.B. ; . Market Hides, 07 #07 
IID, scinisiicuinaienbectingne Aug.—Sept.  ccecceccecsecereeeee Nom. Nom Best heavy ox and heifer 0 8s 0 By 
New Zealand — ......cceseessseeeee 0 14 0 Daisee 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, 0 7 07. 
eR sencse cosconsessscnvccusasees SRI, Seninbiciincnsenpatere 40/00 43/100 Best Calf sseeeereeererserseresees 0 9 0 9 
CERESE (on i or SISAL (per ons . ‘ INDIGO (per Ib.)— Fada aan 
(new, Nov.—Jan. s s. . 
New Zealand | .....+---r0e0+ a -. i casei clcbesinpibsipsntaventes 260 2% 0 Bengal, od. red-vio. to fine....... 60 60 
English Cheddars one EL WD canneseneneesdine snentnienstes 25 0 25 0 LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
Bs ine cenneeeeeeeeeeeces hy Ti cicnakbptensetecenncerttece 24 0 24 0 Sole Bends, 8/12 a : : 1 ° 
(per cwt . : , 2 
a 2 0 2 0 (per Ib.)— (a) at as Bark-Tanned Sole...........s.++ 28 38 
WER, BA. ccacchrevcecvescnsecesesoes 30 0 30 ° Japan .........- eecenocengocecsseneccs 19 3 19 3 2 1 0 1 0 
IID | ctncinchmsiesteeerncinn 68 0 68 0 China fil ........ i9 0 19 0 Shoulders from - Hides...... 1 4 ‘ 
1 4 
= 58 0 58 0 d d. . or WS do... 
I. a eeintaindinmndis 4 30 80 WOOL Ib.)— ae $ < ” Eng 1 10 1 10 
Selected Kent wethers, greasy 1314 1314 Bellies from DS do. _........ sows - 0p 
“hawegeaee 42 0 42 0 stains, ateey 10121012 io it 
Santos a ad Be eee ae f 92 0 92 0 Australian scrd. fleece, § sores 2534 2534 ” Eng. or ws do. eetenenee l 2 1 3 
Costa Rica, medium to good . \ 119 9 110 0 scrd. average snow white 193, 1934 18 18 
4i } 80 0 78 0 N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 1512 1512 Dressing Hides ..........000004) 9 2 2 2 
Kenya, medium  ......-0.00-0+++- 100 0 100 0 50 65(0 
RUMEED  <iddncentencienenaiiqoese 3154 3134 Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. perdoz.¢ (¢ 9 6 0 
a is te end over) 27 0 27 0 56’s super carded........00..++++ 2554 2554 UM D iL) 
Danish (15 lb. and over) -....... 19 6 19 6 a Ue Pe ioior Spirit. England & a. 2 47 
FRUIT— N 0 Renae, ena 8 oe} tk 
Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes 13 : - : MINERALS (c) Automotive gas oil, in vik, me Am 
. 9 0 | COAL ton)— s. d, d. ex road tank waggons ......... 4 . 
» S. African (Val. Latrs.)bxs4 15 6 i $ Wels best Admiralty ......... ons a Fuel oil, in ex instal. 
Lemons, Messina ...........- bss. f 18 9 18 0 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... { zi 9 21 9 Furnace........ce.sss- Babee ar 0 5l, 0 5% 
26 0 26 0 22 6 22 6 een no 3 
A les, Vi ar bris 28 0 IRON AND STEEL eee 
——es \32 6 326 | Pig, Cleveland Nob. dja... 108 0 108 0 | ROSIN (per ton)— 25/0/0 29/010 
Grapetruit, Jamaican (M.S.) ...4 53 6 39 2 4 — L suconiis 255 0 255 0 | Terr ernea re 30:00 35,00 
15 0 15 2 | rails, heavy ...........s0-+s- 203 0 203 0 RUBBER Ib.) — a a & & 
Pears (Californian) B. Hardy... 160 160 socececseceeseseee per box 21 6 21 6 St. ri smoked sheet ......... 0 1llg oi 
= Fine hard Para ..........s0+se+e++: 0 112 2 
LARD (per cwt.)— NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— e eae dieido 
Irish, finest bladders >. ae oa |e f62 0 63 6 
enrpenetne 54 0 54 0 Standard cash .....cev-0--- 46/00 46,00 | TN Orange ..scerseeeseereersees | 65 0 66 6 
| A: sbseneebitianastentas 26 42 6 Tin— TALLOW cwt.)— 
Standard cash ............... 230/0/0 230/0/0 ‘own 18 6 18 6 
PEPPER (per Ib.)— Three months -.............. 230/00 230/0,0 zm ge seman 
(Du a 0 a" 9 ‘a -— 16/1 TTS wedish ujs3x 8 per std. 2517/6 25176 
WiikeMuitocaastinBond 9 8 0 Git | Bnghai pig seco, 126 62) © EXT meee wo Be BRE 
>» Dury paid)... 0 6, 0 6 | Speke, COB— I gine 24a 0 28/100 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— I ladcpenieseniibanlabansas 1510/0 15/0/0 Canadian Spruce, Deals ed - oe 
es ae hs Aluminium, ingots and bars: 94/010 9410/0 pone 3310/0 33/00 
English, King Edwacd, Siltland) ¢ .o- : Nickel, home and export... { iosien Seas | —-— Rio Deals ........0see0eeesPOr ud. { 50/010 50/00 
Wisbech, King Edward (per ton) 100 0 100 0 i ; Chi ; { 86.00 8500 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 0 36/010 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— — seeeecceeess \ 87/0/0 86/0/0 Linseed, naked ...........0.s00+++++ aes 4450 
Conner 96°, prpt. shipm. . a2 ss ¢, Rape, refined......... iieediievones 44 ae 26/00 
Caif. U.K/COmt. -...ceceec-ee. Nom. Nom Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit { 55 9 55 0 Cotton-seed, seems. ee 2036 22/216 
ReFInep London— 16 0 6 0 Coconut, Crude .........ccseeeeeeee ‘ ans 0 17150 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 3610 36 10 Platinum, refined ......... peroz. 10/0/0 10/0/0 SDI: cdciicibecuatesvenet> lesen 17/1 7 
Cubes, 1 cwt. cases ili ia ee 40 10 40 10 Quicksilver . seeceesecess DEF 76 Ib $110.00 $110.00 Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng.. eeeee ere ; 
Pieces, 2 cwt. bags .......... “a6 mel s. d. gs. d. Cl Sate tana 
Soft Brown, 1 Ib. cartons .. s 6m sa GOLD, per fine ounce ............ 168 0 168 0 Lee PIBR occccccccccccccsccccccceees % 
West India Crystallised ...... a >: 2 Ss SILVER (per ounce)— Caloutt ....cccccsorecerecerseerers a - 
(a) Exclusive of duty. Go Piles Mo 3 i CRD .nncccccccccccccscssoscnse- sence: L1l3g 1 1llp | Turpentine (per cwt.)e....00-00+ 58 6 ol 6 
 . ection = to variation in accordance with any official advance or reduction in made by Cement Makers’ Federation 
ruling at time of delivery and all contracts and quotations subject to war clause. Syn Sed ee om tens. 
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EXPORTS OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED 


























: Imports (Value C.I.F.) KINGDOM (Value F.O.B.) 
j | Sr a ——-— 
Month ended Ten Months ended 
October 31 Month ended Ten N ; : 
= | October 31 Gaacher Be en For ended 
1938 1939 nes 
7 ae A | 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 
[.—-Food, Drink and Tobacco— | £ £ £ L—F : . rf : 
A. Grain and Flour ,........ 5,386,326 | 2,923,783 64,319,039 45,375,314 a aes s ores gage SES ae £ £ 
B. Feeding-stutis ~ Food > | 522,898 9,537,109 7,842,319 B. Feeding-stufis for Animals 50.614 19°667 1,394,761 1,083,9 37 
C. Animals, Living, for 1,285,743 1,405,819 | 7,309,720 8,340,518 C. Animais, Living, for Food , 3 601,240 555,234 
D. Meat cceccscessesceesecessee 6,596,338 | 6,174,359 | 75,435,902 74°422'387 D.M rere 1,493 2,802 5,375 23,746 
E. aaty BrOdUCE saseveesese 6,249,392 5,205,891 | 67,118,633 61,841,148 aia | eee 50,049 | 969,355 1,007,744 
F. Pres Pruit and Vegetables 3,291,888 2,253,760 32,792,744 | 29,937,655 rE Eres Fruit and Vegetables 17207 — sees 907, 312 
3. Beverages and Cocoa G. ’ 90 2, 
gaat oo 5,020,047 2,651,566 | 38,185,865 | 30,000,436 gay" eaten 1,686,131 | 1,322,11 368 5 
H. FOO s+ssereereere- 6,825,075 7,068,114 | 45,403,065 | 48,664,410 H.Other Food” sccsscccscee | Lo9%202  V3agaas 1eQ13S68 11,865,202 
[. TobaCCO sevessseeeeeserseess | 3,813,809 1,570,294 | 18,056,398 12,401,227 =I. Tobacco = wees "493,628 359,020 di2heon — a0DOI8 
Lisaddae- "5 Gage ,776,484 | , ——_— ne 
Torai, Class I ) »522 | 29,776,484 '358,158,475 318,825,414 Total, Class I ......... 3,734,171 | 2,218,595 29,087,703 | 28,311,500 
(1.—Raw Materials and Arucies II. —Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured— sais nie samen} : Mainly Unmanufactured— 
B Other Non-Mecailife ’ ’ , 6,051 ‘ S Non-Metalliferous 3,549,323 3,234,512 31,143,506 30,916,771 
Products and the li 393,314 381,343 3,981,543 4,289,365 Prodoe: Stas | 
C, Iron Ore and sexes 421,252 822,480 10,040,057 | 7,999,453 C. Iron Ore and Scrap 0.) 20838 110,140 | 848,735 | 975,163 
D. Non-Ferrous | ee es D. Non-Ferrous Metallif sini ee 
me LF ~ Arseneane i pet yee j st 13a eee 13,767,136 ” and 4 eescees 195,018 20,004 1,817,101 1.477.614 
= Raw a ——~ ae i ’ > > 507 32,450,418 ’ Weed eee Sue — 4,699 2,108 61,794 53,865 
ABLE ...s0resesernscreeees > 3,792,547 24,892,945 | 22,7 Leckie emanations - 
” "ae Woollen fio. 2 sn | seine 35 abi | a oo G Wool, f Raw and W. _— ewe or 5a6 
HL. Silk, ‘Raw, Knubs and ees — we ad 189,822 oo Ww. , cannes 594,031 86,997 5,003,254 4,161,121 
cogcoogapoocooseoesee ’ > , 5654 | 1,690,896 MS ...cecccccccccseseees 92,341 139,272 568.780 > aac 
I. Other T 954,647 658,222 9,331, ; i , ve 1,142,988 
I. my 1,359 10,087,933 ; Se 54,179 5,164 250.127 146.450 
jae 2,411,861 Oils, Fats, Resins 
K. Hi =i ite. Un ers . 1,826,733 | 27,074,294 25,123,572 K. a seeeeceereees U - 247,321 44,063 2,445,729 1,682,643 
dressed ......-00++-.000+ »233,31 511,344 15,201,599 13,027,506 mlnesmemntnern 68,693 41.853 8 * 
L Paper-making Materials... 1, 334,027 1,339,149 13,240,115 | 11,671,193 L. Paper-making Materials 93,595 10,662 9547194 neorod0 
N. ubber : gy yo + 1,022,027 10,208,678 7,109,659 a LODET  cwnseene taw Ma. 14,957 10,144 185,799 192,011 
qaunl une é ; ond 
amanufacture } i nmanufactured 
Total, Class 11......-- | 18,960,086 | 15,913,372 209,195,993 194,885,365 Total, Class [1.......-- 5,311,094 | 3,833,745 46,864,116 44,847,628 
III —Arucles Wholly or Mainly L11.—Articies Wholly or Mainly eT 
Manufactured— Manutactured— 
ae and Manufactured A. Coke and 
+ Sepeseeerseseceeseoooos | 1,071 426 6,902 9 Banal. .cascccccecaccesecccees 389, 2 is 9 2 > , > 
B, Pottery Giass. Ai ~4 6,009 BP ney 371 328,879 606,939 3,233,448 
cecgvonosesacengupeosoes 594,846 195,515 5104,275 4,813,025 «§«_«= Re nevnnee peniitionpmeuneee . 5 7.492.877. 
C. Iron and Steel and , 6,104,275 | 4,813,025 C. Ine ced Seccieed Mama: | «88714 —597,699 | 8,041,803 | 7,492,874 
eseseeees 762,082 | 1,081,717 12,924,585 | 13, factures thereof ......... 3,436,142 901, 77° 27 
O. Nendlanens neil 081,717 | 12,924,585 | 13,497,956 2 ee eels ot 436,14 1,901,799 34,593,177 27,905,646 
thereot... 3,747,052 2,637,317 34,384,089 | 31, thereof... 1,299,2 9 2 41,552 
: EB Cutlery, Hardware Imple- , 9637,317 | 3 31,802,748 Pi Har oa 299,288 62,764 10,179,291 11,141,552 
ments and Instruments 659,112 91, ,854,4 , ments and Instruments . 434, 7.02 
\, minnie Gea ee 291,607 ! 5,854,435 5,089,469 a ae 805,768 434,986 7,496,504 7,024,044 
G. secceccnccooee: 300,191 | 202,346 2,564,698 2,269,073 APPA@FAtUS ....0.00000+++- 1,155,388 510,038 11,053,026 9,371,609 
‘ H. Man seseesseeeecseees: § 1,777,995 | 2,120,760 | 18,325,685 | 20,871,078 G. Meeey peseomesretueres, 4,838,978 2,057,805 47,748,517 40,397,534 
; Manufactures 
_ and teeeeseeees and Ti isesonoed —— 2 7 707 
. Cons Weal 526,613 257,045 5,282,446 | 4,514,869 ‘ ens “4 132,693 52,487 974,245 866,707 
I Woolen snd’ Warsed 282,411 75,000 | 2,602,122 2,107,837 I. oe ena Worsted «715-366 2,989,888 | 41,844,813 39,203,541 
,. barns Yarns and Manufactures 79.802 40% 
6 K. Suk i an _ 381,748 84,412 | ee 3,126,368 oc ot eee cal Kinoe” 2,296,502 1,366,773 22,802,709 21,784,034 
; | } GUMSED ccccccccscccceces: \ 9,25 ; 5. 
438,362 77,025 4,156,432 | 3,388,058 ‘ ahem ae ak ates 431,292 323,465 4,649,257 4,544,154 
366,018 282,420 3,788,033 | 5,690,778 Textile Materials ...... 967,673 835,452 8,880,534 9,115,573 
. sei a3i ' 106,849 | 6,967,384 | 5,433,607 - —— seeeee wae sae nienee 6,740,088 
. | « POOTWCAL on ccnccceceeeeess: . » e ; 1,391,906 
Drags, 36,300 65,997 2,445,882 | 2,580,381 x. = “a | 3 
P. Oils, Fats and Resins 1,819,936 | 1,031,136 | 11,059,709 | 13,036,414 6 ok ee pater 2,345,321 | 1,097,567 18,412,348 18,135,449 
) coccecce ' 27:120.058 37.308.762  ### £Manufactured............ 2 7 
) Q. Leather and Manufacture. 3,228,233 | 3,245,068 | 37,180,058 37,308,762 osname 537,478 262,983 4,560,952 4,127,493 
R on, Cone eer _ 304,435 5,332,342 6,071,549 aP arses a11002 394,106 paeeees 3316122 
? : oe 1,3 | l eee P ly > > Js 2,06 
) S. Venues tudi ,551,391 | 1,449,461 12,329,654  12,854,36 . Pepsi Uinchodin aoe. 
, “a = eee 3,484,485 1,362,840 36,533,474 33,654,474 
eooneenaneiteisiiintiones 313,089 214,656 3,646,171 | 3,553,989 eithadiimeilanabs 484,48 362, 36,533, ,654,47: 
) T. Rubber .  -*'78,433==Ss«4120,524 | 674,236 «918,153 T. Rubber 3... 135,402 70,305 1,372,681 1,143,575 
Articles . Mi __ Articles 
Y or mainly Manu- wholly or mainly Manu- 
serseveeeesereress | 2,045,108 1,872,301 17,821,009 18,628,569 Siadiatnenten 2,924,748 1,540,179 24,282,775 22,956,316 
Tota, Class 1[1 ...... | 20,230,209 | 15,716,017 196,662,811 197,563,053 Total, Class Ill ..... 32,346,532 18,035,032 303,815,385 278,919,025 
a eal de eeeateeantitionemetiatlpeainp a fe 
[V.—Arimals not for Fuod... | 246,498 | 223,513 | 2,786,440 | 2,654,188 {V.—Animals, not for Food ... 64,928 | 73,273 529,464 569,456 
V.~Parcel Post -escsccccsee-eee | 263,588 | 212,078 | 2,739,185 | 3,347,145  V—Parcel Post .........e0.e00.- 1,103,271 | 462,195 8,868,738 8,676,561 
PO esr nrrercnsenessseee | 79,078,903 | 61,841,464 769,542,904 (717,275,165 Total....s-sereevees++-+- 42,559,996 — 24,622,840 389,165,406 361,324,170 





The Attock Oil Com 


pany 


Ltd.— 
Controlled output September, 1939, 61,829 


British Burmah Petroleum. — Out- 


put, September, 1939, 


52,247 barrels. 


Output, October, 1939, 53,355 barrels. 


V 


3 Maracaibo 
total, 1,153,914 barrels. 





Ltd.— 
it 19, 


ugus 
district, 1,130,931 


district, 22,983 barrels; 


OIL OUTPUTS 


Dacia Romano Petroleum.—Gross 
output, September, 1939: Dacia, 1,249 
tons ; Starnaphta, 338 tons ; Perimeter X, 
2,821 tons. Gross output, October, 1939: 
Dacia, 1,570 tons ; Starnaphta, 259 tons ; 
Perimeter X, 2,942 tons. 

Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company, Ltd.—Output for week ended 
August 26th, 53,957 3 Output for 
August, 1939, 240,504 barrels ; deliveries 
for August, 1939, including oil, 
190,236 barrels. Output for week ended 


September 2, 1939, 53,849 barrels ; output 
for week ended September 9, 1939, 52,605 
barrels ; output for week ended Septem- 
ber 16, 1939, 55,154 barrels ; output for 
week ended September 23, 55,498 barrels . 


Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd.—The 
figures for August, 1939, are as follows : 
Crude oil production (own fields only) : 
391,082 barrels. Crude oil purchases 
(including own share of oil from jointly 
operated fields): 541,116 barrels. 
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terim dividends 
ty 22, 7 19 
_—— Last two Name ot Securt 19% | is "| 199" 
a, yo enna | | ae 
a th’ f . . 
Price, oe Now, Se. He ee = t Trusts | 483 13 36 
Nov. liek | Investmen 16 4 9 
. i] Nov. 19. j } oy % Alliance Trast t 185 { 16 5 0 
i .. Name ot Secu } 1939 ae ae | aa lp a — "Sa /8 9 0 
as } rene. 1939 | f 5 ¢ | 533 “ | 8 . one Debenture Com. Sik | 175 ~ . 7 ‘ 
193g 1. + ly 1 4n\| csv en. Soe b| lea a ere } 180 | 16 9 9 
High “T Low] “Heh | British Funds os | ty at 1" ti7is | Bry 0's] 4° Invest. Trust Det | iss | }9 a1 9 
= Tl 19% -nn--00s 1 +1 | 117 5 a ile Inv. ....., | 781, 2 
Petes T | peta, hiss |e) 3 m0" | 15 Biss] Sine Marcum Taw Sed. | p83 
S$ iaeig Conv. 212% 1944-49 | Sam | + ; alge iis 30) 3 ¢ Corp. Or wea | 18'S | 
ii | $3 | 10 | 3048 || Conv 319% after 1961 | lose | + 13 4 1 | tigi | 177 | 79 3¢ Frances Corp Ord _“ | 
ae | | | Bosse Bs) iid 38 hte ie) 3 7 Grane Tram ae | Ll ts 
10 | QOlg 5% 1944-64 ... 1 195 15/~ fy. ain) + 1) 
ed | Do. 5% 1 eit eis 160 S. Afr. ; {8 0 0 
ost, | ape | yait | 105% oe loses7 || oils + lS os a6 tues o's <j) Beis. 42, £5 pd.. a6 | 43 | 314 6 
105g | 11216 | Fund. 1952-5 | 9212 - | 3 12 10 | 1313 ¢ “: + 1/6 
sie at's ‘a | Fund 39 8 | ipa | f° 14) 28 "te wae | at | “Sao i eae Som) Fis 6 Tt § 
91il; 1 8 | B7lp 1960-90... — lg 55, 5 j 31g (# fl .. 
i Sart | reer | Nat D. 2% 1944-48 oe ia ils 15 &f 203 i 21} 16 HE +9415 17 9 
tar | $8 | Sous | ‘oasy Do. 3% 1954 Tess | “oat | i a3 9 0 || 3irate| ae || fot Breweries, Ge, ofed | th0| 3 ot 
iDithe 90 He | Llp Victory oF 1952 1 oe + ly ; 9 0 || 31/412 6|! Barclay Perkins fi gd 6d} 6 2 0 
| . ; 7+ Oa | 
Mad 8 | tt | 8 taal sas | TUTE ae low [oo G emerenae bas sta 
11 | 8 | -. 20 a a ~ =| . 
35g we | 8379 LS fede at Gosvntnen 8112 +* 44 3) ite wa 138 @ 3 ; Sei oe Ci $3/- or iS 4 19 0 
me ee) 2 | 3 | ie eee te aes eee |e | se pein py | Ha 
1 5 | 99 | Do. 412% { lg .. 13181 - | 75/- 6 : £1 . 
9554 110 | ans, = Raste 5% 1945075 | Tong war st "8 | 91/6 | oa/atg| 3 a 2 bie and Stes! ae \+tieala 2 
wey | Vom | os | Se ap eas | ieee | = 128 | a Bs | os pass cari | dS sing | ; 
7 | | 9 ia 5 || 68 10 ¢ 28/9 1714 0 
i 7 10312 103 || Nigeria cd 5% 1946 | 106%2 | 10 ¢ 12 a|| Bolsover Ord. 10/- 6/6 10 7 
104i 97 | 121 | 103 } Sener 80-75 14 3 3) a oT x21? §]| Boleover < 5/m... 1/3 eu. 
115 | i | 103 102 || en Stocks | 10515 1 131611 47/9 | 35/9 || tS a\ ti2 a od | ws 2 = | 8 8 ot 
97 | Birtham 5% 1946-56 ae 5 || 34 : 3 6 Long 65/ 511 
112186 1 | anny "2 | bee (35; 1954-64 wai 1338 9/42 ge | 1 4 10 fi rane we ane | .- (914 0 
a 1 | 9386 | Bble Mids. 31% 1957-62 } 90 | +515 0 af 31/9 sa ell itd ee erin Zi || Salts ees 
1 Ss | Govern 1 76/~ - || $3 lga 6/6 | ... | 10 6t 
ose | Sait | ieee! Are aig Sep, Bde mrlizives /4\2| 20/- b) 7g A iee | 3 ; § 
105% | 94%, 7334 | Arg ia iis % 1934-59 6212 rg 14 5 8m she 20/- || 2120) 7igb eat 1 pi + 1/3| 6 4 6t 
|e 18 | 2 oe 4, (36) 1970 | 207 | Tit 10" 60l| 28/8 i | 3° #712 || Sheepb a 46/3 | +13 518 s 
38 | | 50 a ee +3 [10 te(fote| 13h | is {| to's pene “Se tate Tied) 8 3 0 
89 80 | 8 15% Fd. 19 -3 0 || 44/6 | 33, loll 13 ¢ b eo 1 30/712 | —712 Nil 
ag 31 31 6lp Brazil % (1929) 3712 16 0 37/6 | 24/10 2) 2lga| tT7le Stewarts & ee 712) +1lod 8 
36 9 — (1913) 50 “10/310 7 #2) 36/3 | ze mee Swan, nh 6/8... 4 wom 16 Nil 
30 Cascho- 3% -crrccees 781g | + 6 0 my 36/3 > | 5 c| Nile yoreh, John £1 j -3d | 7 16 0 
85 | Bayt Unified 4% -.. " > | Sot, atl 3S ‘Na ¢lo. Steel Cos. Ord. Z1 173 oT 
3 | 4% 5 45/415 . le 5)| Un. St Nae aains 
4 || Ger La. 41 22 | (18 0 Oh) ¢ 19/- || 4a | T= | 4 |7 3 0 
| $ | Grek sab te are | “al Sat ai) So Hae Ee ct, Co Ore 10/-. | aed S03 . 
15 j 2 1 seeces 2 : | 8 5 il B . P. £ e / 5 
| Hi 1930... | 5 | ae nee } i | Ni Coats, J. & me aed. 4, 2 0 
15 19% | @ aoe N c Tie 27/ + 
33 H Per 7 1922 ibe ae | -; jae a8 oy Site 25/115 0 ° p: Enalish Swe Cun i 23/9, | Final 3 or 
= | Poland 48 Gon 1922 |) | Ch'ge | Yieid | 31/4 xe 5 b pee Linen ‘Thread Stk 99 ” 
4%, || Roum. | Price, since | Noy. 22, | 32/6 | 22/ 3 6 3 Patons & Bal Mit. £1 5 0 0 
ban Name ity | Or ‘| "| 56/3 | tas |i tio "itp ¢ Ghicworth & 1H 1 (33 0 
two ot Security o | 15 -|| 56/ Nil ¢ yee» a ai 3% 
Dividends | = $§ | Qe is i 'S of Oech 76 | 610 6 
. 1 J Ae gees 17, Final 
a | cere [ons | te aP a RERE 5 aol hg § 
nt | Lon Bos beware "Br | UNE ¢ 0) ai Be | oo) tus Boeing Ble: £1 we fo | 
“A” 198 | + lp! 3 14 21/- - | to < General Phillips £1 I-|5 9 
21g “C1056 oF aher we | ts; 444 36/612 | 25/~ c| 20 ¢ Johnson & &c. 26/- +1-| 416 6 
Nil 6) W. B. “B” 3 +3 | 3 | 61/3 lpb| Tg Light, £1 ars 15 16 0 
Met. % 50-70 6 || 81 ce Thg ees 33/119 5 
219 || Prof ian dolce ve ee oT SS - | 2 « Clyde Valley Bice, i || 36/3 5 <4 
GW Ord — aa] Mi se/s"| 260 || 5 | 3 3] Bei a is | 13/5 4 4 
lo cil . i + il /9 319 SH Say of London £1 6 
wal LNER 5% Prei | +24 — 38/3 a me 31p b|| Edm Keo nine 7 oP | ons 
fl LMS. rd $2 | wa cael ate ; ats i Ane, Bios. 3 1 ll ie /5 6 8 
4% Pt. aos + 1 34/112 | 24 4 ne Elec. 37/6 4 18 
,* 4% PE ear | $2" Sis 3 + bong ate Fis ao ie £1 32/6 1415 0 
Nil ¢ “Dor 3% PE Ord | +2 32/3” 23) 1h gee 4 ¢@ Senmish Power ft, oe (610 0 
la De 3a aia Nil 3 é 30/- ¢. b 2loa Scottish , ee j 6 6 
ip b geneva. ti |) 2 sr. | ane 37] sale ; a etd 
Ord. * sl ad aire 2 a j 
Ni | BA Foam, Ove. | + 2) Nil 38/6 | 28 t| 2t al Gas L. &C. a TD | inls 8 0 
Nil ak as a $35 eve . 23/1 13/6 at b 2 a imp. -on-T ig 6512 4 12 6 
: : 1 yr ~ | 
Nil hy S wire aS 43 8 23/12 | 18'- 3"*3 ipa &, ewwonion Bx ta/ate| 7 | 517 0 
£2, tial 3 15 8 53 A S/= oaaacvensees 51/3 °| +iliot2 14 0 
Tiga snes £5 0000: +Ue| 43 0O6e nl5 c ford Mucors £1 7 51/3 ope 5 0 0 
lea oe land |... i * 30 Ford L)essoeseves 87/6 . 19 
3° Bk. of . $100... +1/3| 5 16 = 37/- ia 5 ¢ sau f per I ad asj- | ... 12 9 : 
. Bk. of Mont i fi ja. 4 $ . 20/132 aie ae 25° is Motors 5/-Od. 479 . fin 12 
3 a B. £1... seves. oe 650 70/- 45 cil Morris £1 oe 10/9 ? 1 0 
1 a Barc (8A Li + ly : 2 Oe <I 23/11, i 172d a: otor 5/- , 16/6 | +34/9 } 0 
B India bs rea Aircraft . “ 1 
5 a Sent of indie £5 - ue : 9 5 Lig 8/9 || 22I0¢ Aero. 10/- Zi || 33/9 wi 19 2 8 
334 5) Com. B.A fy 64/5 0 0] i974 Tp b pea Air. £ ee} sa h2 1 
5 @i| District . $1 +6d 6 3 Tiga 212 c|| De Havilland 10/- 16/- 0 
“ial Mori th Cape | Sis | se 318 3 | 20 | ry, 2 ¢| 13 | Fairey Avion 10 316 4 
Tip all Movies eae ibe "450 0 27/9 | Tae | + 20 15 all Hawker 21/- 6 5.0 
Tilo a Martins 1, fy. pd. + 515 3 27/ 1 9/0 271g £1... 23/- | 6 Nil 
3°. Natend fh. . pd. 128.2 25/11 adr ae | 
5 6 New. Di 10... - te 15/- 5 ¢ 4ipb 5. 8. Pe fl 9/- 417 0 
3 all Neston! G2 | 4 2 0] 25/- i i Union Castle Ord.“£ «| 4it 
Tre N Prov. £5, od 139 $| 20, | 156 Na | Na ¢ Tea and Rubber zl | fa) 3 1 
7 eee - 
Blo a oth Ten . aH 6 5/214 5/9 ae pe mk ga 32/6 a 5 ; 1 
9 6b = ; n Dis. £1 nes 18/112] 12/9 : a 36 font Conan Li =e 3/9 49d | 6 6 6 
OG we ee 139 ora ai || die 7b London Ana 2- 7/at2| ted) 5 : 
a 5/- - b Pits aS 13 
£1, fully pd. 2614761 3 2/9lell 6 4 ali Rubbe 2/=.. ot a 
4/6a Gen fo - "hes 33/3 | 24/ 15 ¢ os fe, piel 2 
Gen. capa 3 7 2/7ie Anglo-Iranian sh <a | #89 
3/1 b 1 . pd. ... + lol 4 6t'| 98/9 - 27196 al Burmah E Oi 82/6 ~ 6\31 - 
a Phase a. + hj) 318 30'1lp) 23 16 | 5 | Mexican 1... - |-2/ 
133 @ Pre ki Ay. pe... 4353 Sh ie 3/9 |lhod psc |1id ¢] Sbell Teanapor £1 * rked on 4% basis 
{25 | Prodencil ct a 9] 4'2 0] Sant Teliond| *%,<| 17%,, é] Shell Te ‘Sn redempuin at par 146 
Fg a Royal - +1/3| 3 15 0 {3 _| 76/1014 (Ma as (w) 
3/3 @ Son lf wi F103 T opl to ete, 2-0825% bean — 
ai) Sun £1 nd we (e) ) Yield on Income 
Ho * Sun. Lf An. £ Last two Yield worked ro Sp Ale on 2212% basis Fen # Bree of 
dividend, ==) basis, = upon. ail paid tee ot tome 
oo a wo on 13 d based on 27% of Cie G 
) Yield wocked oo saresempes (») 
(x) Yield 
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Prices, ae | Tt teen || Ch’ge ‘eld 
<a Yi | Tan. 1 to : Nov. | since 22 
Prices, Last (wo Nov. Nov. 22 1939 Dividends Name of Security 22, | Nov. Ov. 22, 
is a! ag | Dividends Name of Security 22, 1930 | New 22, 1939 i 13> | is" | (1930 
> eae 
“Tigh | Low | a) fl | 
- % % | 
| i | £s d. | 75l- 59/412, 9 cl 9 c} Ashanti Goltels 4/- 5/- | .. | 517 6 
| % % Miscellaneous | 12/6 | 912 0 10/81, ar pA a 05 6\B Corp. Rs. 9 10 6 +9d'8 +O 6t 
6 8 c| 6 cli Allied News. £1 / “bq 4115 0 0¥/~ sa | 644a 10 6 Cons Gide oiS.ALéi 43/9xd +9d 1/7 8 0 
19/6 | ae || 10 of 40. | Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/-. || 8/6 ~1/3|5 4 9] 16% | I1lg'| 95°61 95 | Grown Mines 10/-.. | 13% | | 619 0 
Beg ss ! 12}, 6) Teall Assoc. P. Cement £i | es laeale 6 Od 8 | 42 | 30 «| Nil b| De Beer Def.) £2ig soe | 4 12 14 
/ ¥ : Pills | } i} | 5 | °” 4 eee 
oan 5.6 | ios! % Sl Becon, Sank. Acme £1 | = | 4/533 Of s/o a3 iitgé| 1itge| Randfenee ti. 76 41312 0 0 
ae rr 1019 s3213 c| m29 | Boots Pure Drug ii. i 50/- —Il0le 5 0 0) 137g 93g 25 a 25}! eee Aaesietetons ze Z “‘“elea ¢ 
607g 48/9 || Sled 7 * a ae ay 963 +1/3 4 3 OF! 20/- | 4/— 8 ¢| s : Sub N samc 10 aT eae © 
loads, 763 | t2Lte «| $20 5] Sate Oeress Ai... | 13 | 13/415 6} 12s | a S imetsed, || ‘Ste 60 9 
oo | Se || Tea] 12264 Brockhouse (J) 41 Sar | a 172 S| eel 28 | me Nil W. Witwatersrandlo/- 31; Nil 
= 35 ak: eel cll Cable & ir. Hdg... Gle | —1e| 5 14 0 | 
“thy a | 20 4) 1B Dunlop £1 on = | [ae =34 612 6 UNIT TRUST PRICES — 
29/9 | 22K Nil ¢| Blec. nd. 10/~ | al | | lied and Unit Trusts Association 
14/6 | 6/102, 5 fl 15 all Beer Ready | 24/6 - |6 2 Of as su by managers on closed trusts) 
25/4ip 18/- | 15 \ 4. Ord. £1 | 534 | + he 416 0 | able does not in Certain closed trusts) : 
_ 20 7124) Gallaher Lid. \ | | Nil | ; Nov. 22, | Week’s 
is 20 | No} Mit] Geumom-Bee Oi | 28 | Ni | Name and Group| Noy 2% USekt| Name and Group| Ney? | Week's 

20o/- || 3 ¢ (1 | 83/9 | +1/3 6 0 O| — 7 
soi 71101, 20-8 a| Harrods £1 on | 3186 ‘s:$ 10 8 | Municipal & Gen 9/9-11/94 3d Gold 3d Sere... | 11/101:-13/412 
le | ee Nd Gl ie ateays G10. | 33/112 i222 fe 16/6-17/3¢ Keystone 2nd... 99 bid ed 
33/6 ral sa 5 al Imp. Chem. Ord. fi | 30/3 5 40 | ——o |. 11p-9/6xd$ + Iled | Keystone Flex... ye Bicxd 

| 1l/ | oe . ‘ jews an ‘ox 
hn 8/6 5 ¢ Nil | Imp. Smelting £1 .. | §ldi6 4 4 Ot! Bank-insurance i eee 10/1019-12 119 
iM 47g | ti7le | t7le a! Imp. Tobacco £1 lt esp (4 1 9 | Bank & Insur.... 15/--16 3 +34 ween 
s61le ih ~~ en 5 International ‘Tea 5/- 12/3 ~34, re = -saconaem 13-163" | 3d Brit. Ind 2nd. | Seeneae | +39 
13 Ll 9, 2 || 6) 31/3 + Tio | eeerecreceee - ) s e | a } Do. 3rd om 12/—- + 
iii 2641030, s 5 or pees & Vanes fl | 30/-xd +60 8 ‘ oh | Scot. po - Saat at | iia || Dew a 13,14 6 +64 
ee ole | MH oS Sime at S| oti 2 8 comers Ta | el ee | BT, 
Se | 7a || “Teal 12196] Murex Brea ide. | 213 | | 4 4 8 | Netiond D. .. 13/—-14/- [eee | 1s an bee 
27/9 | rh i : 7 3 ; man se a. | 17/6 —6d ; : I Nat. Gold........ 13)tle-1a/te | ' Br. Emp. Ist Unit | 16/6xd bid . 
183 | Xe Ras Ord. £1...... | 59/412... anne Aang 11/6-13/-xd | Producers ....... - 

52/6 | 121, 6 212 a Spillers _ ere 518 0} MLISNL....+--.00+ ; : S 5/6-6/—xd wa 
ss. 513 | 146 Sia Tate and Lyie £1 : 3811p | w |5 49 Vater 2nd... | 14/3-15/9 Domes, and Sit 16/112 bid Lod 
9 | ee || os od Sl Tepe Soler Ge 10/- | 176 7| 6/3 11 8 7 | “1S Moorgate aaa eaien Do. “B”..| 103xd bid... 

9 | 17/6 | 2 ¢ 2 ¢ Safety G. i ... | 512 O || Inv. Flexible ... 4 Bank, Ins. & Fin. 10/10!9-11/10!2 — lod 
a | 68/1lg| 10 @ 13346 \ ye 1 | ha, 5 11 0 || Inv. General ... eae Brit. Bank Shrs. 17/6-18/6 | +3d 
82/9 65/- {| 1614 b al eat Dairies £i. | 51/3 F 7iod 417 0 Inv. Gold ereeees 8'9-9) ‘9 +11 od }=Lombard Indust. 8/—-9/= . 
soe | eal a3 8 | United Molasses 6/8. | 25/- ... 6 0 0 | Security Firs” 9/Tig10/7lg _|_+ Mod | Orthodox .......-_ | _13/6-14/6 __. 
27/6 | t9/aie | 5__ 1] Woolworth Ord. 5. | 62) fs satis 5 4 for “are of “xchange (A) Yield on 129% basis. 
65/7lo| 49) 4941p || 50 | 15 aii —— dend Gd) Yield on 18-95% basis. «) ene 813% sar ft elle 
(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dimes Geseton, : (n). Also share bonus 4 (p) Ans a. Tax. Nominal. 

(™) and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp ° Free 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS — 4 a ee 
ne TE oe Appropriation a Year 
Net Profit | available | ——- ‘@ iia <a 
Year | Balance rd for | \To Reserve, et Profit ‘Dividend 
i t in | Debenture , | Preference | Ordinary | pare |Depreciation 4 
Company Ending Brought in coomnnee Distribution Dividend | Dividend | wo ae } wt 
oe rf eae ree 
onnaemiaies +-—— 7 Sd f cos 
shee. £ ;: 89,532 || 613,257| 17 
ee. a | os bon 663,719 ; oes 456,187 | peo ° : 
Royal Bank of Scotland ............ . eee 
| 85,000 | 156,955 | 253,982 | 18+ 
rewer istilleries 69 21,958 | 163,056 | 18t | : 136 176,773 | 18t¢ 
Bristol Brewery Georges eeneenecnses owe. 3° es | Tonizs 277°708 : 106,250 | 17t 10750 "133564 || 24568 | 15 
Butler ce ) ed Ring sans Sort 30 10,423 26,741 Be set | a 32°452 1212 | 23,306 44,683 | 73,636 | 15 
» Ho an eee . > a 
Sdeetoes eoney eee Sept. ~~ ’ | | 21,167 | 53,022 5 
21g 6,000 , "003 | Nil 
Financial, Land, etc. 52,167 | ; 25,000 6,08 | 5,90 b 
Australian Pastoral a...1--s+sccsess+s. une 30 ans 7 0,089 6 ine a 12998 18253 28,040 | at 
Ce ital and Prov. Property “ . 30 13109 29,346 47,455 2,394 ty 10l2 15,000 21,853 115,246 2 
oa Bay Development ......... une oo 22361 102,973 125,334 073 ’ 
pa od ortgage =. evden ept. > sii — 20,291 10 
10 > ’ . 
Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 32,300 3,000 11,000 | 
Palace and Derby Castle ............ Oct. 31 5,651 26,649 , ok ae ee 
11 » > 
5,500 41,000 | 10 211, 
Iron, Coal 389 | 306,543 | 368,932 35, 
Stewarts and Lieyas C (S. Serica) .. | June 30 62, 
Motor, Cycle and Aviation 101,001 24,375 = 5 ass 11382 %435| “% 
jotor, n 32 eee ct v > ’ 
Boulton and Paul Aircraft ........... uly 31 25,676 ae78 38.337 6,500 ne ét ., 16,167 24,531 8 
TORS usaudicxbacanaahnn eeccccccoces uly 31 6,6 013 60,167 va 24,000 
Westland Aizen ial iiaciisiedie une 30 8,154 52, > sas ak ome 
1,417 212 " 3,770 4,651 3 
Beranang 1,979 2,372 4,351 as i > 0770 || 066 | Nil 
San Nal ee une 30 4) ei 400 an) “5 i000} 7108 19,234 | 10, 
esconsdaahahitleninaenensan ; ; 1, ; 08 2s : 
ard sbralieseuamtanicvnarntosve wae 3 6'900 9,686 16,586 16875 33at 5,000 eta 3'986 1114 
Kuala L = a ee en une 30 10,203 16,089 OTT 21,927 | 1114 = "817 635 | Nil 
Malay nee eee Aug. 31 | 12,842) 21,195 1,679 1500 | le 1363 | 5,235) He 
sak WuMMEA siaiitk cetoconutiencn, une 2,86. | : 2 
South Perak _ dpbapliaiiishedeinvaicss’s une 30 1,159 1,704 
10 
10 48,000 15,944 79,358 
Tramway yo Sete 2.514 85,430 93,944 || 30,000 
East Yorkshire Motor ............+.- Sept. 30 , l — . 
| | 2800} 7 | 2,489 , 
T 3 238 5,289 || { , | 
Cleveland Trust............cccscese000+ 30 2,051 , 
eee caw Oy | cosus| 13 | tomo] gmp | tials) 
Berger (Lewis) and Sone esses July 31 130,211 | 123,417 | 253,628 ye} 41,675 | 1812 i707 15'802 || 67,304 | 1712 
Berisford (S. and W.) voccecscceeeee Sept. 13,398 65,242 74,954 6,255 35,000 7 2 18627 6,584 || 37,424 Nil 
Butler Machine Tool .......... teas Sept. 30 14,412 , 59.711 19,500 15,000 1 5,000 10,918 || 20,404 O% 
C Sept. 30 4,148 55,563 178 9,507 4,753 Tg ’ 270,945 || Dr. 94,985 | Nil 
Dick (Reand PD recs | Regen | ataee Dr. 149.948 \Dr. 145,985 ||: ce | nt | a8 fw gees | tease |S 
DORON, CIM cchinsctecdaneshuracinecse Dec. 31 oe , 66,450 18,458 a - ee 53,502 5 5 
Dr. 131,968 9 78 10 689 Nil 
Electric and Musical Industries Sept. 30 ie 34. 87,461 6.08 ~ i 8,075 | Dr. ee || 72,913 | 13% 
Gomaum and Mason ...........6005 ug. 2091 | Dr. 6,751 | Dr. 4,660 com 35,438 is 27,046 ek 7318 | Nil 
Hewit Br (William) and Sons...... ra =. 22,487 73,249 93,726 4062 i uit 1,540 142310 || 15,522 5 
Pound mand Geet te Cedsececcoccese pag 31 2,697 5,586 8,283 “= 6,775 5 a “a $4 oaa2 15 
Sage (Fredend) and Company eas Sept. 6,685 21,942 | 28,627 975 oss i ein 7,375 || 74,804 10 
a 30 4,446 5,038 » il 20,000 5 ° 14,072 | 72,483 
s tone (and FL Lighting, e june 7,737 | 92308 | 100,048 me) Sais | 15 —_ | 
one etc... oe > 586 > see 
Vecalemit, Ltd. ....-...ssereesses., a ‘| fay 31 5,581 tieese 62,291 $675 Sones 
qT f ; i ; 
Te November 18° eneee ra shat" gzie| 34st | Segave | ara10 | 12878 | | 63,125 | ; 
To November 25 .........-.........., 83 109 


(a) No comparable figure. 
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THE ECONOMIST 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 














Nov. 14, Nov. 21, Nov. 14, Nov. 21, 

1939 1939 Sane ae 1939 1939 

CEREALS AND MEAT it cama ewres ee] 

GRAIN, etc.— stemmed, common to Ene i ee : : 
WNio. 1, N. Man. 496 Ib. fob. ae emmed = = 210 01:10 

: |) | III cece ccsdccerccesen ee 

eee sateen ntaininiat 25 6 25 9 ek stemmed and un- { 0 . eo 
Gaz. av., per Cwt. .......-- Pd eo oe seteeneeeees 05 OS 
La POT QU... .cereecereeerees 20 6 20 6 cee Re 1 6 1 6 

Flour, per 230 ib.— Bast Indian 0 6 0 6 
Straights, d/d London........... 22 0 22 0 Venues ...... ys eS 

Barley. Eng. Gaz., av. percwt. ... 12 8 13 5 

Oats. 8 0 8 6 

Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib. f.o.b.... 24 3 23 72 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per CWl. .....- he ; i P 

wibect, per 8 Ib is: ie 

, per — 7:87 8- 
5 0 
English long sides..... ......-. eae 32's Twis ee 
yAtzentine chilled hinds ...... ee *  60’s Twist (Egyptian) .. Zig 2154 
—_ 72s Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. s. d. 
English wethers..........+..++-+ . ; : 2 16 x 16, 32's & 50's... 22 3 22 6 
ot » 36 yds., 
N.Z. frozen wethers ..... { $7 me 19 x 19, 32°s & 40's ~ 30 6€CU« SC 
Lamb, per 8 ib.— ae are 38 in. ditto, 38 yds 
NZ. frOZEN weseeeeeeseene: waee-t 24 iS X 16,10, 12 2 12 4 
: tt 
Pork, English, per BE cscise, . 6 0 6 0 ” 7 x 15, Ble ibe y oe ll 2 ll 4 

BACON cwt. 

nels oni SER Ace 115 0 115 0 FLAX (per ton)— s. f. .. 

cinta 115 0 115 O I 8 115 0 ill . 
Dutch — ....cecsssecreccesseorensees’ 115 0 1 : aie . te ; 
PENIS  hatsenetsenccenocensenaneseinand 115 O ll ieiteess TIN: kn. cconckaeneesnbas 110 0 110 0 

HAMS (per cwt.)— 

EID -enevenviosmeeandi 125 0 125 0 a a ie 
United States — .....0.000000-- 200 125 0 125 0 Manilla, spot “ J2".........-.-..- Nom. Nom 
OTHER FOODS JUTE (per ton)— 

Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 
Aug.-Sept.  .ceccceceeeeeecceeee: Nom. Nom 

0 145 0 Daisee 2/3, c.i.f. Dundee, 
Oct.KNOV. ccocceccccesscecerseess 4010/0 43/100 

SISAL (per ton)— 
0 78 0 onl > 
0 75 0 aye. £ 0 4 0 
wee ose Ss 250 25 0 
24 0 24 0 
oi SILK (per !b.)— (a) s. d . d. 
; 7 0 I cccungnesentensersnncnnietianiinns 19 3 19 3 
. os China fil ....... 19 0 19 0 
0 58 0 

0 65 0 WOOL pene washed 5 1s 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— Selected Kent wethers, greasy 1314 1314 

Santos supr. c. & f. ............... 420 42 0 Au blackfaced, see 10%2 
2 ustralian scrd. fleece, 8s. 
Costa Rica, medium to good . ; ion : as ; 7s one a 1934 1934 
on 4i 80 0 78 0 N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 15!o 1512 
YO, MCGIUM «0020000000020. 100 0 100 0 T 

EGGS (per 120)— oa WALD .ccsceceeeess 3154 3134 
English (15 ib. and over) ........ 270 27 0 a oe aun... —. os 
Danish (15 ib. and over) ........ 19 6 19 6 44's Sepeihds,. 2010 201» 

FRUIT— 

Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) — ; ; - : 
. 9 0 8 6 | COAL ore 8. ‘a 
o 5. African (Vel, Latre.) bas 126 11 6 | Welsh, best eee ae a" 
: is Oo | 21 9 
Qemons, Messina ............ bxs 26 0 26 9 | Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne.. {2 ie - 
Apples, Virginian............ bris. 0 | {RON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
+33 § 32.8 | Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ..... 108 0 108 0 | 
Grapefruit, Jamaican (M.S.) .. 7 oe Middlesbrough ............ 255 0 255 0 | 
AB , =e rails, Heavy ....csccceeez---. 203 0 203 0 
Pears (Californian) B. Hardy...4 1¢ 9 12 8 Timplates .....0.e0s0s0e0per box 21 6 21 6 
stim enaa NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— | 
¥ Te 54 0 54 0 ‘Standard cash cuncesooasenccces 46100 4600 
SUNG: sipeeinnatiiienthishinalitenacactaniec 42 6 42 6 Tin— 

PEPPER (per ib.)— ee 23000 23000 
en ee Ee... : 35g 0 4 Lead, soft foreign— =—S — 

» ” y ees 4 0 41 Cash ....... eereereerserecsesccees f 
White Muntock (f.2.q,) (in Bond) 06 0 61 English, — 
.” » (Duty paid) .. 0 614 0 6lp | Somers G. 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— PO revcececereceecsserseceeeseee: 15/00 15'0/0 
English, King Edwacd, Siltland{ § 9 3 6 Sickel. hound and i £19000 1900/0 
Wisbech, King Edward (per ton) 100 0 100 0 | :. alee ee 

SUGAR (per cwt.)— Antimony, Chinese.............. { 87 0/0 86'0/0 

Cait icon N 55 ° 55 
sscidiliammelin Nom. Nom Wolfram, Chinese ..... non ese z 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 3610 36 10 Platinum, refined ......... 10/0/0 _ 10/0/0 
Cubes, 1 cwt. cases... 10 40 10 Quicksilver ............ per 76 lb $110.00 $110.00 
Pieces, 2 cwt. bags ......... 346 3% 6 (CO s. d. s. d, 
Soft Brown, 1 Ib. cartons .. 35 6 35 6 GOLD, per fine ounce ........... 168 0 168 0 

West India Crystallised ...... 37 3 37 3 | SILVER (per ounce 
38 5°23 “— me oe mit salina 1 113g 1 411 


subject t variation ta accordance with Official ad 
tne of ualnsnbiegt tp vacation in accordance with any offal xdvanc 


November 25, 1939 


19 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Nov. 14, Noy, 21, 
19 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portiand, d/d site, 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable “ae 


4-ton loads and upwards per ton a ‘ 


CHEMICALS— 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 55% ... Nom. 


i I a ; 514 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5% ey 


Alcohol, Plain Bthyl, per proof gal. 1 1 

Ammonia, carb. ......... per mt ay + ; 

= Sulphate ............ 7/80 

8. * 

Borax, BAN. secseceeesee PCE CWL. 7 6 
eeececsoveces 0 

Nitrate of soda "...... t 8/5/0 
Potash, Chlorate, | net . oe = Nom. 

» Sulphate ...... per ton { ,10.90 
Soda Bicarb. ....... sores Porton § 11/0/0 
Crystals ....cccccccseee +. per ton sion 
Sulphate of copper perton 24/50 

COPRA (per ton)— 
HIDES (per ib.)— .-& 
wns, Guczaiand 405° Ios. 
West Indian .......... snsonntannsnnn . 4:2 
Cape Jo’burg Ord. o>" 
Dry Capes ...........18/20 lbs. 0 9 
Devitt Cases éesens 30/40 Ibs. 0 8ly 
Market Hides, Manchester— 

Best heavy ox and heifer... : 55 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— ; 
Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine....... : 

LEATHER (per Ib.)— 

Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib..............-. . 3 

Bark-Tanned Sole.......s000000:4 4 0 

Shoulders from D.S. Hides...... eS 

= Eng. or WS do....... : 2 
Bellies from DS do. «.......0+++ . 2 

» Bag. or WS do. .......+. . 3 

Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz.{ 2 § 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS gall.)— 


Motor Spirit, England & Wales . 7 
(c) Kerosene, Burning Oil....... 0 8, 
(A ” Vi oil. i Oil 0 854 
c) Automotive bulk, 
ex road tank —... 1 234 
Fuel oil, in ex instal. 
Thames— 
Purmace,.......0s.0ss00+ posendisece 0 514 
SPUN mdsidbiedinttecsinetpeoscoseecs 0 6 
ROSIN ton)— 
epncsencosecencceanecesecss 25/0/0 
30/00 
RUBBER Ib.)— s. d. 
St. ri smoked goasbsoes 0 11g 
Fine hard Para ........ss0s+00++s+ 0 Ille 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— sao 
TN Orange  ...ccccccccssecseeesesss 165 0 
TALLOW cwt.)— 
London Town .....csssseeseseseees 18 6 
a 3x8 d. 25/176 
x eocees| st 
” 2lp x 7 x ee oe » 25/2/6 
= a 17 peewbecceces §—-® anise 
Pitchpine —, oss per load otis 
Rio Deals ....ecscseseseeeesPOP sed. { eee 
VEGETABLE OILS ton net 
Linseed, naked re 36/00 
Cotton-seed, crude Cas P+ o0 
pictneniiaianielbibten > 22/2/6 
ee 17/15 0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng.......... ie 
Oil Seeds, —_ 
Turpentine (per CWwt.)......s00+++++ 58 6 


in some zones. 
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AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Nov. 15, Nov. 
1939 1939 a, 


Ww: 

Maize, Dec. ... 7 
Vats, Chiease Dee scepsacl sei8 

po I aiiieae ‘ 2 
» Winnipeg, Dec. ...... 421g 

METALS tb.) — 

ft, Siibpichaaiee 2°50 

Expori c.i.£. ss 


885, 
701g 
371, 


Sil 
4ll, 


12-50 


athena per Ib.) 4-98 
Rio, No. 7 ......... 515 


Santos, No.4... 7 
Conon NF hen ena, aoa 9-7. 


Nov. 15, Nov. 22, 
1939 


lp 
9-93 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) Cents 
ems 


er Bee "9-50 
Lard, Dec. .....+-+- 6°30 


eeeeeeeee 102 
am » N.Y..smkd. sheet spot 1934 


N.Y., Cuban 
deg., spot 


1934 
3°30 


Nov. 22; 
New. 35) 1939 


Cents 
9-68 
5:80 
102 
2012 
20 


3:00 
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OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 
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EXPORTS OF PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED 


















MPOR 
Amports (ValueC.LF) KInGpom (Value F.O.B.) 
Month ended = Ten Months ended ofr 
October 31 October 31 Month ended Ten Months ende 
anh October 31 October 31. - 
1938 1939 1938 1939 
asiuls wi sciihiabtilanes ins ; : 1938 1939 1938 1939 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £ | £ : . “f rae 
A. Grain and Flour ,........ 5,356,326 2,923,783 64,319,039 45,3%.314 °F 20d, Drink and Tobecco— £ £ £ ; 
B Feeding-stutis for Animals "939,904 | ~’522;898 91537.109 7.842" A. Grain and Flour ......... 157,690 38,270 £ 
C. Animals, Living, for Food 1,285,743 1,405 309° 842,319 B. Feeding-stufis for Animals 50,614 ‘ 1,394,761 1,083,937 
C s, Living, 1,285,743 1,405,819 _7,309;720 _ 8,340,518 C. Animals, Living, for Food 493 | 062 | 601,240 | 555,234 
E, Dairy PIODUCE .cccscssss- 6,249,392 $178,359 | 75,435,902 | 74,422,387 D. MGR ceccccccccoccscscossvcee | 140,845 cen 5,375 23,746 
FE: Presh Pruit and Vegetables 3,291,888  2/253,760 32,792'744 20037;655 fr pity Produce, <.--.- Sen OH | 969,355 | 1,007,744 
G. Beverage and CSR EPO | IAA | SOOSTASS Fre Prenend Vesepie| «Titer | © ams | Heeal | feds 
PAFALIONS ...ccccecseeroess: 2,651,566 R e Z > 2, 
H. Other Food ...c0ccce---+- 6,825,075 7,068,114 | 45,403,065 aeneeaie v 1,686,131 | 1,322,118 | 11,015,868 11,865.2 
L. Tobacco ...0--seeseeseoseres 3,813,809 1,570,294 | 18,056,398 12,401,227 eae a 9,846,038 Santis 
) 920 | 4,124,668 3,903,118 
Tota, Class I -eseeere 39,378 522 } 29 776. 484 358,158 475 318. 825 41 J _— Do eee :903,118 
, » #10, , . 4 Total, Class I ......... Se eeeceeente 
t1.—Raw Matenals and Articies nna eta n SaaS : 3,734,171 _ 2,218,595 29,087,703 | 28,311,500 
. ‘ay II,—Raw Meveriaie and Articles Pee Le re 
Cath .cosescesegigeeingninanent 1,675 3,306 Mainly Vasen 
6 Mining an warty ~— — B. Other Non-Metailiferous | 3,549,323 3,234,512 31,143,506 30,916,771 
Niet ee ae | denne! sense 3,981,543 Mining 
C. iron Ore and Scrap ...... 421,252 822°480 | 10;040°057 | tet Cl ania te ~ | 98,658 110,140 | 848,735 —-975,163 
. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous D. Non-F Metallife 61,887 1,090 365,561 338,421 
Ores and Scrap .....-.-- 1,291,310 1,361,373 13,725,690 | 13,767,136 : Ores and S ~<a sn 
E. Wood and Timber......... 4,660,883 | 2,375,311 ; 35,360,507 | 32,450,418 EB. Wood and T; aiasenne 195,018 20,004 1,817,101 1,477,614 
. Ry - at F. Raw and Cotton <9 2,108 61,794 53,865 
Gt cwocenmnsstagiecce, | 2292,556 | 3,792,547 | 24,892,945 | 22,732,332 Waste ...cecerecseseeserees 27,564 13,477 
: oe 4 | G. Wool, Raw and Waste, 00,515 | 370,296 
¥ Rags ... 2,231,522 1,005,458 35,675,341 | 37,189,822 and Woollen Rags 
0 Oe cent iene | eae Si Rew, Kaube ond) 7! | «= 96,997 | 5,003,254 4,161,121 
cegceveooooos—oesene® > 219,609 } 1 749 654 | 1 690 896 . N “ , 
L Other Textile ve 954, ’ ’ ’ > tersereesoese seeeeee 92,341 139,272 5 § i 
J. Seeds and Nuss for OS, O47 | 658,222 | 9,331,359 | 10,067,933 1. Other Texte Materials | 54,179 S164 2500127 | *Laeeas0 
GUIS ...cecceese-cesesseee | 2,411,861 1,826,733 27 Oils, Fats, Resins an 
K.Hides and Skins, Un- . ’ _ 27,074,294 25,123,572 x. ee a 247,321 44,063 2,445,729 1.002.663 
L. Papermaking hMaverials.. ease ieee , 15,201,599 | 13,027,506 sovccscesees zs 68,692 41,853 881,179 un - 
MARUDDET esveresseensenees, "596,655 | 15022,027 | 10-208,678 | 771097059 a 93,595 10,662 «954,194 460,040 
N. Miscellaneous, Raw ’ ’ ’ ’ 7,109,659 M.Rubber ot 14,957 10,144 185,799 192.011 
mainly Unmanutactured terials and Articles 
ee : 981,877 594,470 | 8,702,376 | 7,730,029 mainlyUnmanufactured = 208,828 114,259 | 1,957,842 1,727,363 
, AL ..ceee-- | 18,960, $$$ — 
Class 086 15,913,372 209,195,993 194,885,365 Total, Class I1.....-- 5,311,094 | 3,833,745 | 46,864,116 44,847,628 
ILI —Arucies Wholly or Mainly aoe ee eee eran en ean 
Manufactured— 111.—Articles Wholly or Mainly os 
A. Coke and Manufactured A. Coke and Manufactured 
Fuel......cccccsosccscsscoes 1,071 426 6.902 6,009 * Fuel oa 
B, Pottery, Glass, > 3 B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, 389,371 328,879 2,606,939 3,233,448 
CIC. roses seeevercescoccocess : 
Cluekieemeiie | | | SONS) AOI. esd Ddend isms: | S*74; «597.099 8,081,009 | 7,002,074 
o peeares thereof ......... 762,082 1,081,717 , 12,924,585 | 13,497,956 P egstatens 3,436,142 77 (27 
. Non-Ferrous Metals an nig D. Non-Ferrous Metals and 436,142 1,901,799 34,593,177 | 27,905,646 
B. Cutlery, pe a 3,747,052 2,637,317 , 34,384,089 31,802,748 &. Cutlery teem mere 1,299,288 962,764 10,179,291 11,141,552 
ments and Instruments . 
“, Glecicns Gaede and 659,112 291,607 5,854,435 _ 5,089,469 . nee os 805,768 434,986 7,496,504 7,024,044 
G. Me soneeveainiose 300,191 202,346 2,564,698 —_ 2,269,073 Apparatus .......00000+: 1,155,388 510,038 11,053,026 9,3 
H. Manulactares Si Woo 19777995 | 2,120,760 18,325,685 20,871,078 G, Machay wens 4,838,978 2,057,805 47.748.517 Oroviess 
. Conon Yarns end 526,613 257,045 5,282,446 | 4,514,869 I = ns ones hee 132,693 52,487 974,245 866,707 
I. Woolen ni Wo 282,411 75,000 2,602,122 | 2,107,837 j oo ena Wericd 713,366 2,989,888 | 41,844,813 39,203,541 
arns and ‘ 
K Silk Yeuus end iieee- 381,748 84,412 3,212,664 3,126,368 one a 2,296,502 1,366,773 22,802,709 21,784,034 
L. Manutactures ‘oi other 438,362 77,025 | 4,156,432 | 3,388,058 tact 431,292 323,465 4,649,257 4,544,154 
M. Apparel Sdenantels 366,018 282,420 | 3,788,033 | 5,690,778 967,673 835,452 8,880,534 9,115,573 
NE eecenetine 581,621 106,849 | 6,967,384 | 5,433,607 801,736 519,945 7,180,942 6,740,088 
VU Chemecala Drugs, Dyes 36,300 65,997 2,445,882 | 2,580,381 197,158 154,901 1,670,355 1,391,906 
P, Oils, Fats and Resins 19199936 1,031,136 | 11,059,709 | 13,036,414 2,345,321 1,097,567 18,412,348 18,135,449 
Q, Lesthesand Bieasinie _ 3,228,233 | 3,245,068 | 37,180,058 37,308,762 537,478 262,983 4,560,952 4,127,493 
R set eeseeesereeseeces 538,597 304,435 5,332,342 6,071,549 411,042 334,104 3,204,440 3,316,132 
Sees j Cardboard, etc.... 1,551,391 | 1,449,461 12,329,654 | 12,854,361 659,987 330,173 5,726,603 5,372,876 
motives, Ships and Air- 
| TR. ) intbiddians 313,089 214,656 | 3,646,171 | 3,553,989 3,484,485 1,362,840 36,533,474 33,654,474 
| u bber si 78,433 120,524 674,236 918,153 135,402 70,305 1,372,681 1,143,575 
) ' 
) whoily or mainly Manu- wholly or mainly Manu- 
| WACTUFED .,...seeereeeeees. 2,045,108 1,872,301 17,821,009 18,628,569 factured ....cccceces-e-. 2,924,748 | 1,540,179 24,282,775 22,956,316 
‘ Tota, Class 1[1 ...... | 20,230,209 15,716,017 196,662,811 197,563,053 Total, Class III ..... 32,346,532 18,035,032 303,815,385 278,919,025 
ALi Oe en ——— ————_— 
: imals not for Food... | 246,498 | 223,513 | 2,786,440 | 2,654,188 1V.—Animals, not for Food 64,928 | 73,273 529,464 569,456 
*~Parcel Post ....cccccccceecee | 263,588 | 212,078 | 2,739,185 | 3,347,145 V.—Parcei Post ........0000.00+ 1,103,271 | 462,195 8,868,738 8,676,561 
TOUL...-seeecesesesesees 79,078,903 | 61,841,464 769,542,904 717,275,165 _ Totall......ceceeceessss: 42,559,996 | 24,622,840 389,165,406 361,324,170 








The Attock Oil Com 
pany, Ltd.— 
— output September, 1939, 61,829 


British Burmah Petroleum. — Out- 
puts September, 1939, 52,247 heveala. 
utput, October, 1939, 53,355 barrels. 


Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd.— 
jZoduction for the week ended August 19, 
ls ; Maracaibo district, 22,983 beret 

; Y ; 

total, 1,153,914 barrels. , : 





OIL OUTPUTS 


Dacia Romano Petroleum.—Gross 
output, September, 1939: Dacia, 1,249 
tons ; Starnaphta, 338 tons ; Perimeter X, 
2,821 tons. Gross output, October, 1939 : 
Dacia, 1,570 tons ; Starnaphta, 259 tons ; 
Perimeter X, 2,942 tons. 

Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company, Ltd.—Ou for week ended 
August 26th, 53,957 3 output for 
August, 1939, 240,504 barrels ; deliveries 
for August, 1939, including purchased oil, 
190,236 barrels. Output for week ended 





September 2, 1939, 53,849 barrels ; output 
for week ended September 9, 1939, 52,605 
barrels ; output for week ended Septem- 
ber 16, 1939, 55,154 barrels ; output for 
week ended September 23, 55,498 barrels . 


Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd.—The 
figures for August, 1939, are as follows : 
Crude oil production (own fields only) : 
391,082 barrels. Crude oil purchases 
(including own share of oil from jointly 
operated fields) : 541,116 barrels. 
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THE 
SUMITOMO BANK, LIMITED 


Capital Subscri Yen 70,000,000,00 
Capital a Yen 50,000,000,00 
Reserve Fund Yen 50,200 


HOME OFFICES :—Amagasaki, Fukuoka (2), Hiroshima (3), Kobe (3), Kokura, 
Kumamoto, Kure, Kurume (2), = ty 0 (3), Moli, Nagoya (2), Niihama, neue 
Onomichi, Osaka (30), Tokyo (20 ‘akamatsu, Wakayama, Yanai 
and Yokohama. 

FOREIGN OFFICES :—Dairen, Shanghai, London, New York, San Francisco, 
Los Sea Sacramento and Honolulu. 

OFFICES IN PACIFIC LINERS :—M.S. “ Asama Maru,” M.S. “ Kamakura 
Marv.” and M.S. “ Tatuta Maru.” 


Correspondents in all important places at Home and Abroad 
London Office: 67 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
Telephone: London Wall 4955 (2 lines). 

M. MAYE, Manager. 








. PERSONAL SERVICE 


Readers of The Economist who are not regular subscribers 
may perform a personal service both to us and to the 
national economy by placing a standing order for the 
paper with their local newsagent. 

This will enable the Publisher to gauge the precise 
demand for copies from week to week, thus making 
possible an economy in paper and distribution so 
necessary to the national effort. 


Above all, it will obviate the possibility of disappoint- 
ment in obtaining the paper at a time when its contents 
are increasingly valuable to those who would be 
well informed. 


THE ECONOMIST 








THE ECONOMIST 


BOUND 


For many years we have been supplying special 
binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist. 
These Binders have no wires, clips or metal con- 
trivances and each issue can be bound up in an 
instant in such a way that it can be read as easily 
as a well-bound book. ‘ 


In response to numerous requests we are now also 
supplying a Reading Case, made on similar lines, to 
hold two issues. 


Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 


The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 
6s. 6d.) and of the Reading Case 4s. post free 
(Overseas 4s. 6d.). 


from 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ECONOMIST 


Twelve Months - - 
Six Months - ° . 








INLAND OVERSEAS 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
: 218 0 3 1! 0 
: i190 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 





Copies of THE ECONOMIST may be obtained in 


THE ne 20 ee. and all principal newsagents 


PARIS : Messageries Hachette, 1/1 Rue Réaumur. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli. 
W. Dawson & Sons, 13 Rue Albouy. 
Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
BRUSSELS : W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boul. Adolphe Max. 


AMSTERDAM : M. V. Gelderen and Zoon, Damrak 35. 


GENEVA : Agence Naville, 5 & 7 Rue Levrier. 
BUDAPEST : Grill’s Bookshop, Dorottya utca 2. 
CAIRO : Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, 14 Chareh Maghrabi. 


NEW. YORK : The International News Co., 131 Varick St. 
American News Co., 13] Varick St. and. Branches. 


CANADA : Wm. Dawson, Ltd., 70 King St. East, Toronto. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, €E.C.4 


Telephone: Central 863! 








Printed in Great Britain by Eyre axp Sporriswoop: Liutrep, 
Tax Economist Newspaper, Lrp., oo ee St., Fleet St., ECA Saterden New 
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